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been learned. And those in charge of military camps, canton- 


\ ! YITH the first year of the war over, some lessons have 


country he does not by this simple act become, fundamentally, a 
different man. He changes in certain aspects, and these changes become 
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S ments and naval bases have come to these conclusions: more apparent as he remains in service, but the changes do not occur S 
NG First: That the entertainment of the men in service in private homes a ‘ 9 
ro] has resulted to the detriment of the men instead of to their benefit. The A fallacy that we back home should get out of _— heads is that ys 
9 men have been overfed, the camp officers say; they have been kept up there are thousands of so-called lonely boys in service who daily haunt fq 
Ns too late; and it takes from twelve to twenty-four hours for the men to the distribution of the mail and never receive letters, and to whom 9. 
& become readjusted to the sterner camp life upon their return after their nothing is ever sent. The most careful search on the part of camp & 
avs mi ip “1 cdma: vee sich hayes — =e in officers and Y. M. C. A. workers has effectively exploded this notion. 

, the men return to camp or yard long after the fixed early : ; . sr is negli- A 
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() oversleep, they missed their train, breakfast was unavoidably late, and _eigpep — ee Oe ee ee ee — decor 0) 
uh so on. In other words, the plan has not worked out satisfactorily. Y.M.C. A. The right kind of boy, furthermore, has no time nor xs 

, reason to be lonely. He is too busy, and too tired after the day is over. 
es SECOND: That the sending of sweets and edibles of all sorts to the . ) - y U 
2? men in service has been disadvantageous to the health of the men. The > : : : a . 
& camp officers claim that the excellent and well-balanced meals provided HE fact of the matter is that public sentiment—or emotion, as 
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are all-sufficient for the men, and that where they desire ‘‘extras’’ they 
can be bought at the canteens at moderate prices. 


it really is—should steady itself, now that we have entered into our 
second year in the war. With arrangements much better in hand, and 
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S until “all hours,” the physical vitality of the men is impaired and they But there are five distinct service-aids that the Government 
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anxious mothers and wives has become a serious matter in the camps, 
where the men have no use or room for them: that while at the first 


First: The great need of every man in service is a frequent and a 
cheerful letter from home, from a relative or a friend. This distinct and 


o rush the necessary needs and comforts were not all provided, they are valuable factor in a soldier’s and a sailor’s life the Government cannot 
now, and any further contributions from home find no place. supply, and every man in service concedes that it constitutes his greatest 
BA FIFTH: That the writing of doleful letters by mothers and wives has Sn Sa SE eee ee SOO Serene 
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had a seriously depressing effect on the men; that they rebel at the prac- 
tice themselves and cannot understand why the folks back home fail to 


graft and deception, 


N OTHER words, the time has come for the public to ‘keep hands 
off’’ our men in service, and let the soldier be a soldier and the 
sailor a sailor! 

It is true that these same helps extended by the public to our men 
in service were, at the beginning, not only suggested but urged by 
governmental agencies. In fact, the people of cities adjacent to can- 
tonments and naval bases were admonished because “nothing was 
done for the boys.’’ But evidently these well-intentioned acts of 


SECOND: The sending of current magazines—not old—and the most 
cheerful books to the men through the regular indicated channels. 


Y.M.C.A. or the Knights of Columbus, so that the best and wisest 
forms of entertainment may be provided for the men in “‘huts’’ where 
they can congregate and enjoy themselves, not by pleasures or forms of 
entertainment imposed upon them, but as they naturally and instinc- 
tively prefer. These organizations will keep the men happy if we will 
only provide the money. 


FIFTH: The giving of work and money to the Red Cross, so that 
the men may find, when they are ill or the time comes when they are 
wounded, abundant help and material to alleviate pain and suffering. 


ERE are five distinct channels through which we each can serve, 
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& comprehend that they are well cared for and contented—most of the men are , hid 
jG being better cared for and far healthier, in reality, than in their civilian THIRD: The providing of efficiently conducted, moderate priced and Si? 
Ns lives. sensibly supervised places in those centers adjacent to camps, canton- 
fo} ; ments and naval bases, where men on leave can go as they would to aclub: a 
NU SIxTH: That the “godmother” idea of women writing to boys whom find rational amusement, diversion, a good meal and a clean bed. § 
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NU kindness have been found to work out differently in practice than in and to the best good and wisest efficiency of our boys in service. 
us theory, or they have been overdone. If they are looked into with care it will be seen that they are exceed- § 
2 It is perfectly natural that these results should have occurred. This ingly comprehensive and cover every part of the life of a man in serv- o 
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Copyright 1918, by The Goodyear Vire & Rubber Co. 


Neolin Soles 


When you describe thoughtfully the kind of 
shoes that children ought to have you are bound 
to enumerate exactly the qualities that Nedlin 
Soles give to shoes. 


First, there is flexibility. Young feet need 
Hexible soles, for comfort and to develop muscles 
that will resist the flat-foot ills of later life. 


Nealin Soles are flexible. 


Then there is waterproofness. Children need 
waterproof soles to protect against dampness 
when rubbers are left off—to guard against the 
dangerous moisture that soaks up from wet walks 
and ground. 


Nedlin Soles are waterproof. 


Slip-proofness is important too. Many a hard 
fall is caused by soles that wear so smooth on 
grass that they slip on any footing. 


Nealin Soles resist slipping and do not wear 


smooth. 


Finally, there is the item of durability. From 
the parent’s standpoint long-wearing soles mean 
low-cost shoes—short wear means high-cost. 


Ileolin Soles 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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or Children | 


And Neilin Soles wear so much longer that they 
reduce materially the expense of keeping your 
children supplied with shoes. 


If you have not learned already the economy 
and other advantages of these soles, do so now. 


They are found on new shoes for men, women, 
boys and girls, in nearly all good shoe stores. 


And Neédlin re-soles, both whole soles and taps, 
are applied in practically all good repair shops. 


Get Nedlin Soles—not only for the children 
but for yourself and the whole family. They 
cost no more than other soles. 
them, either on new shoes or as re-soles, be sure 
you see the NeGlin trade mark underneath. If 
it is not there the sole is not Nedlin. Maré that 
mark; stamp it on your memory: Ne6lin— 


the trade symbol for a never 


changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


When you buy: 
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UNIOR Harvesters of Haverford, Pennsylvania, RIOR to their monthly meeting these Pennsylvania Corn Club boys with corn- 
who volunteered to gather fruits and vegetables. stalk “guns” go through military drilling that puts ‘‘pep”’ into their organization. 


LEVEN-YEAR-OLD Lela Ran- 
dolph, of Edmond, Oklahoma, 
a typical farm girl, who raised her 
one-tenth-acre garden, doing all the 
work herself, and canned everything 
cannable on the farm last autumn. 
Although the youngest canning-club 
girl in the county, she received first 
prizes for her work at the township 
and county fairs, and was awarded 
the county scholarship at the short 
course for girls and boys at the 
Oklahoma State Fair. In addition OUR Bryan County, Oklahoma, girls who, under the instructions of their county home-demonstration agent, Mrs. Jennie L. Fash (at the 
she did the baking for a family of left of the picture), organized a dairy calf club last June. They have just come to the station to get the pure-bred Holsteins with which 
eleven last summer, just because she they are beginning their dairy herds. The calves will not be sheltered in common cow sheds, but in air castles. Two of the girls plan to put 
loves to cook. themselves through the Oklahoma A. and M. College with the proceeds of their dairy herds. 
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MIDSUMMER exhibit and the members of one of the Government’s wonderful 
Achievement Clubs for boys and girls, that combine happiness with knowledge. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY BENJ. A. CROWN 
IGHTEEN scholars of the Guilford, Vermont, school raised these products last 
summer and had an equally good exhibit of their canned fruits and vegetables. 


» Bis wen * 


HIS happy boy is a Pig Club member. 


He believes pork and fat will help to 
win the war, and is doing his share. 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


W YORK CITY’S children joined heartily in food production and conservation last summer in this garden, under the direction 
of the National Plant and Flower Guild. They worked many hours striving to do their bit. 
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Home Health Volunteers 
A New Social Force to Save the Babies 
A inade the children of America are being 


made the innocent victims of war con- 

ditions. Conditions that already exist, 
after only a year of preparation for war, make 
necessary the biggest child-welfare program of 
which the country is capable, hence the Home 
Health Volunteers. 

The first job of the Home Health Volunteers 
is to help in the national weighing and measur- 
ing of children, which should be in progress this 
month in every community and in every family. 
(See page 89 of this number.) Their duties will 
be to serve as volunteer aids to the doctors and 
nurses and others in each community who 
will be leaders in the local child-welfare work, 
and particularly in the weighing and measuring 
of the children. These Home Health Volunteers 
will give three kinds of service: 

Women without special training or experience 
with children, but who want to help, can setve 
as messengers and general utility helpers. 
Women who own and operate automobiles are 
particularly wanted for this service, as they 
can be of the greatest assistance in carrying 
mothers and babies to and from the clinics, diet 
kitchens, or other infant-welfare stations; also 
in carrying doctors and nurses to the stations or 
to the homes of mothers and children. 

Nearly every mother is eligible for the second 
service, which consists in actively assisting the 
doctors and nurses with the children brought to 
the welfare stations. Also women who have had 
professional experience with children, or are 
trained in social service, are needed. 

The third division of Home Health Volunteers 
will consist of nurses with professional experi- 
ence, who are now retired from active service 
either because of marriage or other reason. 

State, county and local chairmen of the Child 
Welfare Department are now registering women 
for service as Home Health Volunteers for the 
“Children’s Year.’”? Won’t you help? 


Women Wanted as Speakers 


WoM EN capable of speaking in public are 
wanted to serve their country as volunteer 
speakers on the issues of the war. It is desired 
that there be among our people at home acon- 
tinuous, full, frank and free discussion of the 
war and what it means to us to be in it. 

In this task of promoting a larger under- 
standing among our people the help of women 
is asked. They have been invited to join the 
army of speakers who are talking to people 
about the war wherever they are found gathered 
together. 

The Woman’s Committee, through its De- 
partment of Educational Propaganda, hascalled 
upon the State Divisions to enlist women for 
this important work. More than half the states 
have regularly organized Speakers’ Bureaus, 
with which the Woman’s Committee and its 
divisions are coéperating. Women willing to 
serve as speakers should get in touch with their 
state speakers’ bureau, or its local representa- 
tive, or with any other agency through which 
speakers on topics relating to the war are being 
assigned to public gatherings. 

The Woman’s Committee is prepared to fur- 
nish women with a suggested outline of topics 
for discussion at public meetings related to the 
war, but the Washington headquarters does not 
assign speakers nor train the inexperienced. 

If you are, on the other nand, in need of a 
speaker on some war topic for a meeting in which 
you are interested, communicate with your 
Speakers’ Bureau, conducted by the Woman’s 
Division, State Council of National Defense, or 
by the State Council of Defense itself, or by the 
local or county representative of either. 


Women’s War Work in Colleges 


F YOU want to know what women in colleges 

can do and are doing to help win the war, 
write to the Committee on Public Information, 
at Washington, D. C. It has published a book- 
let entitled ‘War Work of Women in Colleges,” 
which is free to all who ask for it as long as 
the supply lasts. This booklet tells what new 
courses the women’s colleges are giving to meet 
the war activities, what war activities are being 
carried on by the students and what employ- 
ment the war is bringing to college women. 











Don’t Create New Places 
A Place Exists for Every Woman 


ORE than a year has passed since the Congress of the United States was 

forced to declare war against Germany. It is a year since the Council 
of National Defense appointed the Woman’s Committee and the time is fully 
ripe for every woman to decide that her duty, in this time of trial, calls her 
to the service of her country. 

This applies not only to those who, through existing associations, are 
united in the work of the state divisions of the Woman’s Committee and 
their local units, but to every woman, whether a member of an existing 
organization or not. 

The present is not the time to form new societies for war work. Multi- 
plicity of organizations, whose work is similar and whose chief difference is 
in name, tends to confuse rather than to carry forward efficiently the work 
which the Government requires of women. 

The Woman’s Committee cannot urge too strongly the unwisdom of 
encouraging new associations for war work. The best way to counteract the 
tendency for duplication is for each woman to find a place in some body 
which is already engaged in the line of service that appeals to her and for 
which she is fitted. If for any reason such a course is impossible, let her 
act directly in codperation with the nearest unit of the Woman’s Committee, 
which is the only authorized Governmental agency for the codrdination of 
all women’s organizations doing war work. 

It was to prevent the multiplication of societies and to make woman’s 
work more efficient through codperation that the Council of National Defense 
appointed the Woman’s Committee, which became the only channel through 
which all departments of the Federal Government and the various war com- 
missions can reach all women’s organizations and the individual, and the 
only means by which all women throughout the nation may be kept in touch 
with the activities of all Governmental departments for war work. 

The duty of the hour is to make this existing agency effective, not to 
create new machinery. 

No woman who is able to render any form of service is blameless if she 

is neither preparing herself for active work nor has placed herself at her 
country’s call. 
- The war waits for no one. There is an increasing demand for real work 
and for loyal, energetic workers. It is no longer a question of inclination or 
desire to serve, but a duty which no woman who loves her country or 
humanity can ignore. 

If you are able to give the whole or any part of your time to your coun- 
try’s service and do not know what to do or where to do it, inquire of the local 
unit of the Woman’s Committee, or the chairman of your state division, who 
will gladly advise you. 

This year offers the crucial test, not alone of the loyalty of the individual 
to her country, but of our loyalty as a nation to serve mankind and to take our 
place among the peoples of the world who are fighting for the fundamental 
principles of liberty and justice for all. 


came, nowhere in this land was 
a woman recreant to her trust. 





The call is to you. Let it be our boast that when her country’s test time 
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Training for Women 


“THE Michigan Division of the Woman’s Com- 

mittee has been making an intensive survey 
in all communities of the state to find out what 
each has to offer in the way of facilities for train- 
ing women in work valuable to the nation in the 
existing emergency, together with the cost of 
instruction in the following: 

Agriculture; home economics; civilian war 
relief; local social service; nursing, profes- 
sional and practical; languages; office work, 
including bookkeeping, stenography, typewrit- 
ing, use of adding machine, cataloguing; secre- 
tarial work; drafting; telegraphy, land line and 
wireless; sanitary inspection; telephone oper- 
ating; industrial work, including manual labor 
and power-machine labor; reéducation of the 
blind and otherwise crippled. 

These inquiries in Michigan suggest the pro- 
cedure open to any woman in any other state 
desiring to take up work outside her home in 
connection with the war. 

_ The first thing to do, of course, is to consider 
carefully the list above, decide in what subject 
or subjects you would like to have training, then 
canvass your own and near-by communities to 
ascertain where such training is to be had— 
and then go at it. 


The Truth About Food 


HAT the women of America may have a 

better understanding of the food problem, 
particularly in relation to the war, a new booklet 
that should be in the hands of every housewife 
has just been issued by the Food Administra- 
tion, in codperation with the Department of 
Agriculture and the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. 

This booklet contains a series of lessons on 
food, intended for the use of club and neighbor- 
hood groups as well as for individual housewives 
struggling with the food problem. The lessons 
show not only what we are asked to do about 
food, but why, and will prove helpful toward 
an intelligent codperation with the suggestions 
of the Food Administration. 

The title is ‘Food in War and Peace”—for 
these lessons have more than a wartime value. 
Under this title are articles by Herbert Hoover, 
Dr. Graham Lusk, Dr. Alonzo Taylor, Miss Ida 
Tarbell and others. 

Practical suggestions and some recipes accom- 
pany each lesson. 

Copies of a limited free edition of this booklet 
have been placed in the hands of Federal Food 
Administrators, from whom they may be ob- 
tained upon request. 


Miss AGNES NESTOR, Chicago, Illinois 
Miss IDA M. TARBELL, New York 
Miss MAUDE WETMORE, Newport, Rhode Island 


How All the People Can be Brought 
Into the Work of the War 


YEAR’S experience has shown that there 

is no one group or clan to which the busi- 

ness of winning this war can be solely intrusted. 

Victory requires the enlistment of every man, 

woman and child for such service as each can 
render the country. 

That is why the call now comes from Wash- 
ington, through the Council of National Defense, 
for the only form of organization by which all 
the people of the country can be brought into 
the work of the war by school. districts. The 
school district has been selected as the unit of 
war organization at home for these reasons: 

(1) It is small enough to permit individual 
contacts, and is nonpolitical. 

(2) The schoolhouse supplies a meeting place 
for all; no one lives out of reach of a school- 
house. 

(3) The school district reaches parents and 
children alike; often the school is already in 
touch with the parents. 

(4) It is an established center of information 
and education. 

(5) The school principal and teachers pro- 
vide trained and tried agents for community 
organization. 

(6) The school district is already a social 
community in rural districts. 

Organization of each school district should 
consist in the creation of a community council 
for the district. This council should supply the 
leadership and direction of all war work in that 
community. 

The Council of Defense suggests that such a 
community council consist of a board of direc- 
tors, numbering from three to ten, not less than 
one-third of whom shall be women. These 
directors should be chosen at an open meeting 
of all the men and women of the district, at- 
tended also by representatives of the County 
Council of Defense and the Woman’s Commit- 
tee. The meeting should select a secretary to 
act as a community organizer. 

By this intimate organization close to the 
lives and the homes of all the people, it is be- 
lieved the desired result of enlisting everyone 
in some sort of war service can be achieved. 


Girl Protection 


V OMEN in every community frequented 
by soldiers are urged to recognize the facts 
of a condition that exists and to lend their 
active support to all measures looking to the 
social protection of girls in such communities. 

Through its Department of Health and Rec- 
reation, the Woman’s Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense is coéperating with the 
forces of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities in dealing with this war problem. 

At present the Woman’s Committee is par- 
ticularly urging communities to bring about the 
appointment of women “protective officers.” 
These “‘ protective officers” shoul: be women of 
professional training in both social service and 
generaleducation. Their duties are preventive 
and remedial and their task one of saving girls 
from doing harm to themselves rather than that 
of bringing punishment to wrongdoers. 

The soldier in training is usually far from his 
home withits readily accessible sources of whole- 
some recreation. In his leisure hours he turns 
to the nearest town for whatever it may offer. 
Girls, on the other hand, are too often unpro- 
vided with wholesome recreational opportuni- 
ties, and forced to depend on what chance may 
offer. Under such conditions the meeting of the 
girl and the soldier may result in harm. 

Women everywhere are urged to support 
proper public measures to control these con- 
ditions. Also women individually are asked 
to volunteer their services to help those dealing 
with this problem, and to work with camp 
authorities, judges and probation officers of the 
juvenile courts, women physicians, social-service 
organizations and all men and women who are 
contributing something toward the mainte- 
nance of sane and wholesome conditions in the 
vicinity of Army and Navy training camps. 

Women can be of invaluable assistance by 
acting as observers of conditions on the streets 
and in public amusement places, and in promot- 
ing educational work through lecturers in 
schools and churches, in parents’ associations, 
and in stimulating club work for girls. 
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over’ to work in the huts and canteens of 
the Y. M. C. A. ‘Somewhere in France.” 
I:very man and woman getting on the boat 
that bleak winter afternoon probably felt that 
his case was unique. Each one had left a loving 
family and a host of friends who had made him 
overconscious perhaps of the sacrifice he was 
making. But here on this boat he found him- 
self no longer unique, but lost in the crowd. All 
were making the same sacrifice. 

Each person knew what a struggle he had 
gone through in making his own decision, but 
of course no one could know what the other 
fellow’s problems had been. It had meant a 
complete revolution in the life of practically 
everyone who found himself on that boat. Men 
who had been absorbed in their business for 
ten, twenty, thirty years had suddenly given 
up everything and were starting on something 
absolutely unrelated in many cases to anything 
they had ever done in their lives before. 

We got our first inkling of all this Sun- 


4 NHERE were seventy-eight of us: all “ going 


day evening when the whole party gathered f 


in the reading room. That is an absolute 
misnomer at night, as we cou'd only dimly 
see one another in the lugubrious light 
that forced its way through the heavy blue 
cloth wrapped around each light, much less 
read. This was our first intimation of the 
submarine menace. With chairs enough for 
only a few, most of us sat on the floor and 
there got our first look at one another. 
And there we had a sort of ‘Who’s Who 
and Why” in which everyone stood up on 
his feet and in two or three sentences gave 
a brief autobiography. Just these bits 
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stirred one’s imagination! ) 


Here was an old Harvard football player, 
for three years an All-America halfback, 
and one time lieutenant governor of Con- 
necticut; here was a man for twenty years 
professor of English in the International College 
at Smyrna, Turkey; here was the pastor of the 
automobile-millionaires’ big church in Detroit; 
here was a man who had come all the way from 
British Guiana, where he had been in the gold- 
mining business; there was the former vice presi- 
dent of Elmira College; there a coal dealer from 
New York, a bond salesman from Baltimore, a 
laundryman from South Bend, Indiana, an ad- 
vertising man from Buffalo, a dry-goods man 
from St. Louis, a grocer from Jamestown, New 
York, a number of insurance men from New 
York and Hartford, a railroad man from Phila- 
delphia, and lawyers, college professors, large 
manufacturers, automobile salesmen, construc- 
tion engineers—men from all walks of life. 

A serious-minded lot we were. Men of forty 
don’t pull up stakes and tackle a new thing 
without feeling mighty serious, and everyone 
realized that he was up against the toughest 
job he ever tackled—a job that would call for 
resource, ingenuity, grit and courage. 


O THE training school that went on nearly 
every moment on board found an eager crowd 

of workers, anxious to do all they could in the 
way of preparedness. The first thing in the 
morning, at eight o’clock, the first French class 
met. Everyone, of course, wanted to learn to 
speak French overnight, as it were, and we were 
fortunate to have in the party the professor of 
Romance languages at Amherst College. He had 
three different classes: one from eight to nine, 
one from ten to eleven, and one from five to 
six—the last for the advanced scholars. 

At nine o’clock the whole party gathered for 
a course on “‘ Backgrounds of the War’’—this 
to prepare us to answer the thousand and one 
questions that our drafted boys would ask us as 
to why we are fighting. This course was by a 
preacher in the Society of Friends—just another 
little thing to show how this war has changed 
people, for here we have a Friend coming 
mighty near going to war! 

At ten in the morning and at five in the 
afternoon a physical director of Y. M.C. A. ex- 
perience gave setting-up exercises on the deck. 

At two-thirty came a valuable course on 
“War Work Methods,” by a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary of twelve years’ experience in Army 
Y. M. C. A. work, in the Spanish War, in the 
Philippines, and down on the border in 1916. 
He had a genius for putting all this experience 
in a way both pzactical and inspiring so that all 
of us novices got more of an idea of some of the 
things we would be up against than we could 
get out of months of theoretical teaching. 

From four to five was devoted to Y. M. C. A. 
history, conducted by three veteran secretaries 
of the Y. M. C. A., giving to those of us who 
were new at Y. M. C. A. work a gold mine of in- 
formation that we never dreamed of. 

Every evening we had entertainments—con- 
certs. “stunt” evenings—always ending with a 
short devotional period. 
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The Men Who are Going are Not Men 
Who Had Nothing Else to Do 


ILLIAM H. DANFORTH is president of the Ralston Purina Company, 

a bank director, superintendent of the Saint Louis Pilgrim Congregational 
Sunday School, president of the Missouri State Sunday School Association, and 
Y. M. C. A. worker for the soldiers around St. Louis. Mr. Danforth says he 
can build a house, equip an office or lead a religious meeting. 

William Arnold Shanklin, LL.D., is president of Wesleyan University. The 
university sent a delegation to the first Plattsburg training school and formed 
one of the first college battalions to come under Government supervision. 

William Henry Crawford, LL.D., is president of Allegheny College. Hc 
was nominated for bishop in the last general conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and is known as an organizer, promoter and public speaker. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D., has done his most effective work with college 
men, being preacher at Yale, Princeton, Cornell and University of Chicago. 

Albert A. Boyden was one of the founders of the “American Magazine” and 
has been its managing editor for eleven years. He laid aside his editorial 
work to go into the “hut” service “over there.” 

Arthur M. Harris is a New York banker and broker and former treas- 
urer of the World’s Sunday School Association. After Mr. Harris’ son enlisted 
he said: “I expect someone to look after my boy, and I want to do my part 
in looking after other fathers’ sons.” 

When the need of the Y. M. C. A. in France for experienced men for its 
business and accounting staff became known to Mr. William A. Patton, 
general assistant to President Rea of the Pennsylvania Railroad, he person- 
ally selected two experts, Albert S. Clift, of Narberth, Pennsylvania, a travel- 
ing auditor, and Harry B. Hauck, of Westfield, New Jersey, on his own staff, 
to go with one other overseas to assist the Association. 

Dr. James Naismith is director of physical education at the University of 
Kansas. The boys “over there” will know him as the inventor of basket 
ball. Doctor Naismith will direct their recreation. 

They say William C., or “Billy,” Levere, former judge and legislator, is 
the fattest, jolliest, kindliest American in France. At home he is the guiding 
spirit of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity. ‘Over there” he works in a 
Red Triangle canteen. He expects to bring part of the army back to North- 
western University and see that the “boys” get the chance they deserve. 














But the personal stories were the precious 
parts of a trip like this. One morning I was 
walking with a man from Seattle. He was fifty 
years of age, and a converted pacifist! He told 
me proudly of the way his wife said instantly on 
his receiving the telegram from New York, ask- 
ing him to help out over there, that he must go 
“fof course.” And that “of course” put a lump 
in your throat. The fact that her two boys were 
in the war didn’t cause this woman to hesitate. 

And, coming down to the boat, something 
happened in real life that one wouldn’t believe 
in fiction. Just as this man turned the corner 
at Fourteenth Street, to go to the French line 
dock, he saw his youngest boy, only eighteen 
years of age, a volunteer, marching with a de- 
tachment of soldiers, evidently bound for a 
transport. Before the father could stop his taxi 
the boy was out of sight—that was how near he 
came to saying good-by to the boy who left 
home with his brother last October. 

These wives left behind, that these men 
talk about—they are the wonderful human 
beings of the world. Theirs is the great sac- 
rifice. I was talking withanother man. He 
was fifty-three, has two sons and a son-in- 
law in the Army. He read me part of a 
steamer letter his wife wrote him. Here 
are a few sentences: ‘‘I am not fixing my 
thought upon myself. - . I am only 
happy that I have you to give to this 
work. Don’t worry or even think 
of me as anything but happy. We have 
been chums for so many years that I can 
scarcely remember life without you, and feel 
like a little child standing alone when I think 
of youas gone.” © What a story back of that 
letter! 


_ sixth night out three or four of us 
were gathered in a corner of the boat. 

. It was a moonlight night and as balmy as 
midsummer, the kind of night that invites con- 
fidences. Two of the group were Scotch minis- 
ters, Canadians. One of them told of his two 
brothers who were in the war already and two 
sisters in it as nurses, and twenty-seven first 
cousins! 

Another man, of Osceola, Iowa, told how he 
had gone clear out to Nevada to see his brothers 
and sisters (he is one of eleven children) and his 
old mother. He described driving up the moun- 
tain road with his brother and finding his mother 
standing in the doorway of their cabin. He said 
that when he saw the smile on his mother’s face 
and heard her say that she knew that everything 
was going to be all right, he knew that it would 
be. And somehow all of us in that group seemed 
to get a little reflex of that mother’s simple faith, 
and retired unmindful of submarine dangers. 

One evening, one of the party wrote and 
read this excellent poem: 


In days of old the men of France, 
Of England and of Spain, 

Set out from home with sword and lance 
Across the stormy main, 

To battle with the infidel 
And Palestine regain. 

Their magic deeds have lit the page 

_ Of history and song 

With charms undying; age to age 
Have passed their deeds along, 

And fired many a noble heart 
To fight against the wrong. 


Once more the mighty men of France, 
With all their brave Allies, 

Again in battle line advance, 
Again their shouts arise. 

But now against the ruthless Hun 
Their high endeavor lies. 


Though beaten often to her knees, 
Fair France does not recoil; 

Through flames of hell and storms that freeze 
She faces the turmoil; 

And prays that free America 
May come and be her foil. 


That noble land has never failed 
To champion the right, 

And now her form, erect and mailed, 
Is girded for the fight: 

She sends her sons and wealth abroad 
To bring in peace and light. 


The Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. 
Have heard the battle cry; 

They, too, are ready for the fray 
To suffer and to die, 

That they may minister to need 
Where’er their lot may lie. 

And we upon the winter sea 
Now journey to the east; 

We know not what our fate may be, 
We care not in the least; 

We only seek to serve and aid, 
And each be Mercy’s priest. 


Oh, may we each be true and pure 
And brave and full of cheer; 
May each be now and ever sure 
Of Christ’s own presence near; 
And may we find the highest joy 
Throughout our service here. 


And nothing could more aptly reflect the 
spirit of that band of Y. M. C. A. workers! 
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pvigns Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


At Her Word 


MAIDEN lady of uncertain age became 
very indignant when the census taker 
asked how old she was. “Did you sce the girls 
next door,” she asked—‘‘the Hill twins? ”’ 
“Certainly!” replied the census man. 
“And did they tell you their age?” 
“Yes.” 
“Well,” she snapped, “I’m just as old as 
they are!” 
“Oh, very well,” said the census man; and 
he wrote in his book: **Sarah Stokes, as old as 
the hills.” 


Strategy 


OOK got the children interested in a war 
game this morning. She suggested they 
should play they were in a battle and shell their 
cnemies.”’ 
“Who were their enemies? ” 


“The peas.” 
Spellbound 
PELL your name!” said the court clerk 
sharply 
The witness began: ‘‘O, double T,I, double 
U, E, double L, double * 
“Wait!” ordered the clerk; “begin again.’ 
The witness replied: ‘‘O, double T, I, double 
U, E, double L, double A, ‘double O-——” 
“Your Honor,’”’ roared the clerk, ‘‘I beg that 
this man be committed for contempt of court! ”’ 
“What is your name?” asked the judge. 
“My name, your honor, is Ottiwell Wood, 
and I spell it O, double 7s I, double U,E, double 
L, double U, double O, 


What He iia 


BOY made out a list of the things he hoped 
to receive for his approaching birthday, 
and this is what his fond mamma found recorded 
as the first item of all: 
“A new testimunt, reversed virgin.” 


The Greater teed 


HAT burglar insulted me.’ 
““ How?’ 
“He demanded my money or my life.’ 
“Well?’ 
“All I had with me was sixty cents, and he 
took that in preference to my life.” 








Military Precision 


NEGRO drill sergeant was addressing a 


squad of colored ‘‘ rookies” under him. He 
said: ‘‘l wants you niggers to understan’ dat 
you is to car’y out all o’ders giben on de risin’ 
reflection ob de final word ob comman’. Now 
when we’s passin’ dat reviewin’ stan’, at de 
comman’ ‘ Eyes Right!’ I wants to hear ever’ 
nigger’s eyeballs click.’ 


Really Much Better 


N OLD gentleman entered a country news- 
paper office and, approaching the editor, 
said: “‘] want to get copies of your paper for a 
week back.’ 
The editor re plied: 
porous plaster?”’ 


Husband Was Ready 


a EFORE we were married,” she complained, 

‘you always engaged a cab when you took 
me anywhere. Now you think the street car is 
good enough for me. 

‘No, my darling, I don’t think the street car 
is good enough for you; it’s because I’m _ so 
proud of you. Ina cab you would be seen by 
nobody, while I can show you off to so many 
people by taking you ina street car.” 


“‘Hadn’t you better try 


C Cotf- 





Guzinta 
MEMBER of a school board tried to be 
4. pleasant to a small boy. ‘“ What are you 
studying, my boy?” he asked. 
‘Arithmetic and geography,” 
boy. 
“And what are you learning in arithmetic?” 
The boy thought for a minute, and then he 
replied: ‘* Guzinta.” 
“Guzinta?” said the 
“What’s that?”’ 
“Why, don’t you know?” said the boy. 
“Two guzinta four, three guzinta six, four 
guzinta eight, five guzinta ten.” 


What it Is 


“\ HAT is memory, father?’’ asked a boy. 
'Y “Memory, my boy,”. answered the 
father, “is that tired, despairing feeling which 
starts over you when you listen to a friend’s 
original stories.”’ 


answered the 


surprised official. 


Right Enough, But— 


HE teacher was taking a class in the infant 
Sabbath-school room and was making her 
pupils finish each sentence to show that they 
understood her. 
teacher said, ‘‘but it could not 
sls cried the children. 
“It had ears, but it could not ——” 
“Hear,” was the answer. 
“Tt had lips,” said she, ‘‘ but it could not ——’’ 
“Speak,” once more replied the children. 
“Tt had a nose, but it could not ——’’ 
“Wipe it,’’ shouted the children. 








Waiting for Him 


HEN are you going to fix that front 


“ec 


fence, Hiram?” said the farmer’s wife. 
“Oh, next week, when Silas comes home from 
college.” 
“But what will the boy know about fixing a 
fence, Hiram?” 
“He ought to know a heap. He wrote me 
that he’d been taking fencing lessons for a 
month.”’ 


Where He Fell Down 


ECENTLY an American was showing an 
English friend about the capital. 

“Our Government is very economical,”’ said 
the American. ‘“‘ When we’ve an extra thick 
fog they suck it into a big cistern and convert 
it into paint for warships and buildings.” 

“Really?” said the Britisher. “Talking about 
fogs reminds me that. my brother invented a 
machine for compressing fogs into bricks, and 
one thick November day he turned out enough 
material to build a country house. 

“Yes, he did. He moved into this new house 
the next April and was a happy man for two 
weeks, until one morning he found himself, also 
his family, lying out on the cold, damp ground, 
in company with some bits of furniture and 
some miscellaneous joinery. The house had 
gone, but it was the thickest morning ever seen 
in those parts. Of course, you can guess what 
hadhappened. In the night those fog bricks had 
somehow got back into their original element.”’ 

“Well,” drawled the Yankee, ‘‘ I reckon yer 
rel’tive ought to have glazed those bricks.” 


Two Sides 


ad =, question has two sides,”’ said the late 
Senator Newlands, in a political discus- 
sion. ‘‘It’s like the young ladies’ matrimonial 
argument: ‘I,’ said the first young woman, 
‘don’t intend to marry till I’m thirty.’ 

“‘And I,’ said the second, ‘don’t intend to 
be thirty till I’m married.’” 


Where to Spend the Summer 


HEN planning this summer’s vacation, 
perhaps these suggestions may be useful: 

Egotists should go to Me. 

Catholics should goto Mass. 

Readers should go to Conn, 

Suitors should go to Pa. 

Debtors should go to O. 

Physicians should go to Ill. 

Arithmeticians should goto Tenn. 

Young men should go to Miss, 

Miners should go to Ore. 

Farmers should go to Mo. 

Laundresses should go to Wash. 


Tonsorial Art 


OOR Jim has been sent to a lunatic asy- 
lum,” said the barber, flourishing a shining 
razor over his customer. 

“Who's Jim?” said the man in the chair. 

“Jim is my twin brother, sir. Jim kept 
broodin’ over the hard times, an’ I suppose he 
finally got crazy.”’ 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, he and me worked side by side for 
years, and we are so alike we couldn’t tell each 
other apart. We both brooded a great deal too. 
No money in this business now.” 

“What’s the reason?” 

“Prices too low. Unless a customer takes a 
shampoo it doesn’t pay to shave or haircut. 
Poor Jim, I caught him trying to cut a custom- 
er’s throat because he refused a shampoo, so | 
had to have the poor fellow locked up. Makes 
me sad. Sometimes I feel sorry I didn’t let him 
slash all he wantedto. It might have saved his 
reason. Shampoo, sir?” 

Ves!" 


“The idol had eyes,” the. 








More:True Than Funny 


AY OLD negro not long ago applied for mem- 
bership in an extremely exclusive church 
in an Eastern city. But the bishop of this re- 
fined congregation told the old man that his 
spiritual condition was not satisfactory and sent 
him home to pray. 

After a few days the petitioner again sought 
the minister and again the bishop said that he 
was unsatisfied and recommended the darky 
to prayer. But the next day back came the old 
man, his face shining. 

“Well,” said the bishop. 
you, Sambo?” 

“It’s all right, suh,’’ answered the darky. 
**T prayed to de Lord, and the Lord said, ‘ Go 
ahead, Sambo, and good luck to you. Ise been 
trying to git into that church for twenty years 
myself.’” 


“How is it with 


Guessing 


N A SMALL town where a stranger was no- 

ticed by everyone, John Robinson, aged nine, 
stood on the corner watching the newcomer 
approach. The stranger stopped in front of the 
boy and said: “John, can you tell me where to 
find the post office?” 

John looked up in amazement and asked: 
** How did you know my name?’’ 

The stranger replied: “I just guessed it.’’ 

John calmly said: ‘‘ Welk, just gfiess the way 
to the post office.”’ 


He Had the Hoover Idea 


OMMY,” said the fond mother, ‘‘isn’t it 
rather an extravagance to eat both butter 

and jam on your bread at the same time?” 
“No, ma’am, it’s economy,” the boy an- 
swered. “The same piece of bread does for 


both.’’ 
Worse Than Ever 


MITH turned up at the club a short time 
after his marriage. He hadsucha desperate 
look that his friends asked what was the matter. 
“T’m blue,” he answered, “I’m just blue. I 
got married last month and I’ve discovered that 
my wife can’t sing.” 
“But,” they laughed, “you shouldn’t let that 
trouble you. Why, you are to be congratulated.” 
“No, I’m not, either,” said Smith bitterly. 
** You see, she thinks she can.’ 





In the Other Service 


T ANEGRO Methodist revival the minister 
asked all who belonged to the army of the 
Lord to stand up. A stranger on the front 
bench rose. 
The minister 
** Brudder, 
Lord?’” 
“Yes, sah,” said the stranger. 
the Baptist army.’ 
“Oh, pshaw, nigger!’ said the minister. ‘“‘ You 
don’t belong to de army, you belongs to de 


navy!” 
Not Washed Yet 


HE news of a young Southern girl’s engage- 

ment to an army officer had just been an- 
nounced, and there was great excitement in 
their circle. 

“Liza,” said a friend of the family to the old 
colored washerwoman, “have you seen Miss 
Edith’s fiamcé?’’ 

Liza pondered for a moment, then bent over 
the laundry tubs once more. 

“No, ma’am,”’ she said. ‘‘It ain’t beenin the 
wash yet.”’ 


went up to him and said: 
do you belong to de army ob de 


“T belongs to 


One Who Practiced 


LITTLE girl was sent in a hurry for the 

doctor the other day, and when she 
reached the steps of the physician’s office she 
found there a doctor of divinity, the pastor of 
the church which she attended. 

“Well, my little girl,” said the minister, who 
recognized the child, “what’s the matter? 
Nothing serious, I hope.” 

“T don’t know for sure,’’ said the little girl. 

“*Only we can’t find one of father’s golf balls, 
high or low, and we think perhaps the baby 
swallowed it.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the reverend gentle- 
man, much amused. “And so you want the 
doctor. Won’t I do?” 

“No,” she said at last. “We want a doctor 
that practices, not one that preaches.”’ 





be delayed. 





IF YOUR HOME JOURNAL IS LATE | 


I YOUR COPY OF THE HOME JOURNAL does not arrive promptly on 
the first day of the month, do not assume that it has been lost in transit. 
A large part of the edition of THE LADiIEs’ HoME JOURNAL is transported by 
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railroads at this time delays are inevitable. 
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that time it will probably be in your hands. Newsdealers’ copies may also 
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‘Novel Surgery 


a. mother takes in boarders, one of 
whom met the little boy on the stairs the 
other day. 

“Why, Albert, aren’t you in school these 
days?” asked the boarder. 

“Yes, ma’am, but the teacher sent me home 
because I have adenoids.’’ 

“Tsn’t your mother going to have them re- 
moved?” 

“She hadn’t the money, but now Doctor 
Jones is boarding here she thinks she can get 
him to eat them out.” 








Fellow Feeling 


6 t-- new Swedish cook, who had come into 
the household during the holidays, asked of 
her mistress: 
seeing hem round no more.” 

“Myson?” replied the mistress pridefully. 


“* Where bane your son? I not 


“Oh, he has gone back to Yale. 
dreadfully though.” 

“Yes. I know yoost how you feel. My 
brother, he bane in yail saix times sence 
Thanksgiving.”’ 


Another Irishman 


N IRISHMAN was buying a talking ma- 
chine, and the obliging salesman had de- 

lighted him by playing several Irish songs. He 
was particularly pleased by some McCormack 
records, but, after hearing these, he was still 
unsatisfied. 

“Ts there anything else you would like to 
hear?” said the salesman. 

“Yes,” said Pat; ‘“‘that other famous Irish- 
man hh, how I would like to hear him sing.” 

“Who do you mean?”’ asked the salesman. 

“Oh, you know whol! mean, well enough, but 
I can’t think of his—— Yes, that’s him: Al 
McGluck.”’ 

The salesman smiled and got out one of the 
Alma Gluck records. 


I miss him 


Exactly the Same 


IMPSON joined the army and learned to 
drill. One day he took part ina sham battle. 
He heard the general say before the battle 
started: ‘‘ Everything is to be done the same as 
in actual warfare”; and no sooner was the first 
blank cartridge fired than Simpson dropped his 
gun and took to his heels. 
Hey, Simpson, where. are you running to, 


there?” the general shouted as the recruit 
dashed by him. 
““Why, sir,’ said Simpson, “I’m doing the 


same as I would do in actual warfare.” 


He Graduated Quickly 


N ENGLISH curate taught an old man in 
his parish to read. After his lessons were 

finished he was unable to call upon him for some 
time, and when at last he called he found only 
the man’s wife at home. 

“How is John?” said he. 
progress with his reading?” 

“© Oh, nicely, sir.” 

“*T suppose he can read his Bible quite com- 
fortably now?’ 

‘“* Bible, sir!’’ exclaimed the woman. ‘Lor’ 
bless your soul! Why, John was out o’ the 
Bible and into the sporting papers long ago!”’ 


What Did She Mean ? 


RS. KEY was visiting some friends and left 
i the following note for her nearest neighbor. 


“And how does he 


Dear Mrs.Garrison : Would you please put out a 
little food for the cat I have been feeding this 
winter? It will eat almost anything, but do not 
put yourself out. 


~ 





Couldn’t Fool Pat 


JATRICK, lately over, was working in the 
yards of a railroad. One day he happened 

to be in the yard office when the force was out. 
The telephone bell rang noisily for some time 
before Pat came to the conclusion that it ought 
to be answered. He approached the instrument 
cautiously, and slowly put the transmitter to 
his mouth, as he had seen the boss often do. 
“Hello there,’ ’ he said. 

‘* Hello,” answered some one at a distant 
place. “*Is this eight—six—four—cight ? ” 

“Aw, g’wan,” Patrick replied. ‘‘Phat d’ye 
think Oi am—a box car?” 


The Cat 


JAPANESE schoolboy was told to write a 
short composition on the cat. 
thought he handed this in: 
The cat is little cattle. 
she illuminate her eye. 


After deep 


When first she sees a rat 























SAR it SAM 
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No master record shall be considered as 





satisfactory and complete and perfect until it 
has been approved not only by an authorized 


representative of the Victor Company, but also 


































CARUSO. by the artist. 
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Extract from Victor artists contract 


Every Victor Record 
must have the artists 


own approval 


ae F 
7 \ Our contract demands it 
. @ 

pie eet Nc Not only must every Victor Record receive 
the approval of the Victor Recording Lab- 
oratory before it is listed in the Victor Record 
catalog, but she artist who makes the record 
must also be satisfied that it portrays his or 
her art with absolute fidelity. 

When you play a Victor Record on thc 
Victrola, you can be sure the interpretation 
you hear is exactly as the artist sang or played 
it—exactly as he or she wishes you to hear tt. 

So true to life in every detail that Victor 
Records have also earned for themselves the 
universal and enthusiastic approval of the 
great final judge—the music-loving public. 

There are Victors and Victrolas from $10 to $400, and any Victor dealer will 
gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Saenger Veice 
Culture Records are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only. 


Victrola 


GA LL “CUR 


MISHKIN 


< 
: 


SCOTT! 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


22 in 
aggre 






br&ng: Vict, as oA 
Cayearh, LPF quality, always OX“, ‘S98! 






$ of pais. Master's Voic® 5 ne CO 
the Victor Talking Machine 
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Something New for Spring— 
Mock Mince Pie 














Mock Mince Pie— 
Spring Style 


The Pastry 


1% cupfuls pastry flour % cupful Crisco 
1 teaspoonful salt 4 to 6 tablespoon- 
fuls cold water 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Sift flour and salt and cut Crisco into 
flour with two knives until finely divided. 
Finger tips may be used to finish blending 
materials. Add gradually sufficient water 
to make stiff paste. Water should be 
added sparingly and mixed with a knife 
through dry ingredients. Form lightly and 
quickly into dough, roll out on slightly 
floured board, about one-quarter inch 
thick. Use light motion in handling rolling 
pin and roll from center outward. Suffi- 
cient for one small pie. 


The Filling 


1 cupful rhubarb 

1 cupful raisins 1 egg (well beaten) 

1 lemon grated Y% cupful cracker 
(rind and juice) crumbs 

2 tablespoonfuls ¥% teaspoonful salt 
melted Crisco 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


1 cupful sugar 


Chop the rhubarb and raisins together; 
add the other ingredients and mix thor- 
oughly. Bake between two rounds of pas- 
try. Canned rhubarb may be used. 


These recipes have been tested and ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Mildred Maddocks, Director. 














FTER being limited to preserved or dried fruits 
A during the winter, there is a natural craving for 
the earliest fresh fruit desserts. Rhubarb already 

is here. One of the most tempting ways in which this 


fresh, wholesome, fruitlike plant can be served is in 


Mock Mince Pie. 


The appended recipe is new. Try it. Raisins offset the 
tartness of the rhubarb and the combination gives a 
delicate, pleasing and unusual flavor. 


But be sure the rounds of pastry are made with Crisco. 
Then you have a wasteless, wholly edible pie, with the 
lower crust as flaky and tender as the upper; a pie with 
the real fruit flavors, having no taste of shortening. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Sh 
‘i for Cake Making 


Crisco is a tasteless, odorless, all vegetable cooking fat. 
It is the rich cream of edible oil, so pure and wholesome 
that it makes foods delicious. 


You will be delighted with the results of using Crisco in 
all recipes that call for butter or butter substitute. 


150 Dishes Prepared Without Butter 


‘Balanced Daily Diet’’, a book by Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cooking 
School will help every woman diversify her menu and still prepare economical 
foods that build for bodily strength and mental vigor. It contains over 150 new 
recipes in which no butter is required. Also the interesting Story of Crisco. It is 
illustrated in color. Published to sell for 25 cents, we will send you a copy for 
ten cents in stamps. Address Department D-5, The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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To the V 





VYomen of America 





It is naturally gratifying to the Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal that this magazine should be 
selected as a medium by the United States Government to present this announcement to the 
women of America. It will answer for them in a concrete and authoritative way the willing question 
that is in the minds of so many women: “What is it that the United States Government would like 


to have us do this summer?” 


a= | he Editors. 





HEN the German women were rioting for bread, 
last winter, the English newspapers pointed out 
A that here was one of the weak spots in Germany’s 
a” | organization: The German women, treated as an 
| inferior and subject sex, unlike the British women, 
had been ill-trained in the duties of responsible 
a=! citizenship. “It is our women,” the English papers 
agreed, “ who have made it possible for us to win the war, if we 
win it.” 

President Wilson has predicted of the approaching summer: 
“The culminating crisis of the struggle has come, and the 
achievements of this year must determine the issue.” The part 
which the women of America bear in that crisis is as vital to 
America’s success as the devotion of their British sisters has 
been vital to the defense of Great Britain. “It is our women,” 
we can say, “who will make it possible for us to win the war, if 
we are to win it.” 

What does the Government expect of them ? 








T EXPECTS them to do all they can to take the places of the 

men who have been called from the farms and the factories and 
the trades and the business offices of the nation. This war is 
not a war of armies alone, but of whole nations and of all their 
wealth and all their industries. The millions in the fighting line 
are merely engines of war that are as useless without the sup- 
port of the peoples behind them as cannon are useless without 
their supplies of ammunition from the rear. The women of 
America must see to it that the nation’s producing power is not 
enfeebled by the draft made upon it to strengthen the fighting 
power. 

They must produce food, by working gardens, by raising 
chickens, by doing farm service where they can or by helping 
and encouraging those who do it. They must aid in the kitchen, 
conserving food by wise economies, canning, drying, preserving, 
pickling and preparing food in accordance with the Food Ad- 
ministration’s program. They must purchase where they see the 
Food Administration’s emblem, watch their local dealers, buy 
local produce in preference to shipped goods and resist the 
temptation to hoard. 

America to-day is rationing the world. Without our food 
supplies, our Allies could not fight for us. They are suffering 
privations. The food that we save for them is not a saving of 
money. It is a saving of life. It is worth more than its weight 
in gold. 


"THE same thing is true of fuel. The women of America must 

see that the domestic consumption of coal is economical. They 
must put their houses in order for the coming winter, buy their 
winter coal before the bad weather stalls the railroads, use wood 
wherever possible, and economize in the use of gas and elec- 
tricity, which it takes coal to produce. 

And they must save money. In the average American house- 
hold the woman is the purchasing’agent. She has control of 
expenditure ordinarily. If she adopts everywhere a policy of 
economy and thrift, the nation has adopted it. If she every- 
where prevents extravagance and waste and luxurious spending, 
those evils will cease as national evils. It is she who must see 
that money is saved for Thrift 
Stamps and War Savings Cer- 
tificates and Liberty Loans and 





Red Cross donations and contributions to all the worthy charities 
of war work. And it is she who must give the daily service that 
supplies the military hospitals with garments and bandages and 
dressings, and sends to the men in the trenches their sweaters 
and mufflers and little luxuries and comfort kits. 


6 Mercian: needs, these duties, these expectations, have been often 
voiced by the Governmental agencies in their appeals to 
women. Behind them all is one great need, one prime duty, which 
the country particularly expects the women of America to 
fulfill: They, chiefly, must support what is called the “ national 
morale.” 

It is the women of America who will write the letters that go 
to the boys at the front, and from those letters will be drawn 
much of the fighting spirit that should carry our armies to 
victory. 

If there is to be heroism in the trenches, there will have to be 
heroism at home; and it will have to be the patient heroism 
that supports worry and hardships cheerfully, and, through, all 
discouragements, unconquerably perseveres. 

There will be alarming rumors circulated by enemy agents. 
Do not repeat them. Wait steadfastly for the facts. The 
Government has pledged itself to give all the facts promptly 
and fully, realizing that only by frankness can it preserve con- 
fidence. 

There will be attempts made to widen every ‘sort of social 
difference and religious quarrel and class dissension. Do not 
assist them. Remember that a divided people isa defeated people. 


Peware of all the private gossip, the “ inside stories,” that cir- 

culate without getting into print. They are often inventions 
of disloyalty designed to discourage you in your war work. 
Remember that in times like these it is as easy for slander to 
destroy public faith as it is to kill private confidence in times 
of peace. 

There will be much criticism, many attacks upon administra- 
tive officials, campaigns of misrepresentation and charges of 
public betrayal of trust. Hear them coolly. Do not let yourself 
hastily do aninjustice. Wait for the truth and then act on it with 
deliberation. Remember that a country at war is no stronger 
than its government, and its government is no stronger than the 
support that it receives. 

The women of America have never been called upon before 
to bear as great a burden as the coming months will impose on 
their courage and their constancy. 

America is confronted by the greatest task in its history. Our 
people will have to endure trials that will search them to the 
final marrow of their national strength. We have started out 
united as’ we have never been united in our past. The women 
of America will be responsible, equally with the men, for the 
preservation of that national unity. Remember the fate of 
Russia, where even the service of women in the Battalion 
of Death could not save a country that had become divided 
against itself. 


The Committee on Public Information 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR 

THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
GEORGE CREEL, Chairman 
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qHE Third Liberty Loan gives every woman in the United States an opportunity to 
lend her funds to her Government to sustain her country at war. The might of the 
United States is being mobilized and organized to strike a mortal blow at autocracy 
mo} in defense of outraged American rights and of the cause of Liberty. Billions of 
dollars are required to arm, feed and clothe the brave men who are going forth to fight our 
country’s battles and to assist the nations with whom we are making common cause against 
a common foe. To subscribe to the Liberty Loan is to perform a service of patriotism. 
The people of the United. States responded nobly to the calls of the First and 
Second Liberty Loans. Let the response to the Third Loan be even greater, and let 
the amount be so large that it will serve as an assurance of unequaled support to hearten 











the men who are to face the fire of battle for us. Let the result be so impressive and 
emphatic that it will echo throughout the empire of our 


enemy as an index of what America intends to do to Vixdewth 
bring this war to a victorious conclusion. 
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The Evening Before 


And the Visitor the Bishop Had at Midnight: By Margaret Belle Houston 


ILLUSTRATION BY F. WALTER TAYLOR 


HE Bishop pushed the 
sheets of paper from 
him and laid down his 
pen. It was not easy to 
write to-night. The house 
had been very close. In the 
deep-throated fireplace the 
logs were glowing still, their 
light lifting the corner 
glooms, burnishing the dark 
walnut wainscoting to gar- 
net, flickering rosily in the 
gold frame of the portrait 
above the desk, etching 
against the shade the Bish- 
op’s finely carved profile and 
bent head. 

The Bishop put out a 
hand and lowered the win- 
dow. It had begun to rain, 
a fine February rain, cold 
as sleet. The fingers of the 
dead Madeira vine tapped 
softly against the pane; the 
garden beyond swayed in the 
wind, a thing of gray and 
black and driving mist. 

The Bishop moved out 
into the hall. There might 
be some window open here 
also, for Andrew had aired 
the house not an hour be- 
fore. No, quite close, and so 
still as to make that close- 
ness something palpable. 
He passed into the library, 
where a dim light burned, 
glossing the worn rows of 
books and the old rosewood 
of the square piano, striking 
a sharp off-key note in the 
mass of glass and silver 
ranged on the table. He 
paused beside these last, not- 
ing a card still attached to 
one of them, lifting slowly 
the lids of satin and velvet 
cases on other shining treas- 
ures, closing them again. 

At last he recrossed the 
hall, halting once to listen, 
thinking he heard a footfall, 
waited until the old clock on 
the landing had finished its 
tolling stroke of eleven, then 
passed again into his study, 
closing the door. 


E STOPPED there, fac- 

ing the portrait above 
his desk. It was the picture 
of a woman to whom the 
middle years have been kind, 
the figure slender still, the 
features delicately chiseled, 
something of coldness in the 
white-lidded, deep-socketed 
eyes, something regal in the 
coronet of dimming gold hair. 
One felt that her hand had 
set the high-backed chairs 
along the hall, had trailed 
the keys of the rosewood 
piano and draped the silken 
hangings of the rooms. 
From her gold frame she held the Bishop’s eyes, seeming to 
observe the gesture of his hands, outreached as they were, 
palms upturned as of one who says: ‘‘It is done.” 

At last, after a long interval, he moved to his desk, glanc- 
ing again at the rain-lashed garden, drawing the sheets of his 
sermon toward him. And then quite plainly he heard a foot- 
fall and turned in his chair. It came, the soft tap on his door. 

““Come in,’”’ he said. 

She entered, slender in her soft white dress, her hair the 
gold of the hair in the portrait, her eyes the Bishop’s eyes, 
dark under well-marked brows, her mouth her own, curved 
and tender. 

The Bishop held out his hand. ‘‘ You couldn’t sleep, Jean? 
Is it the rain?’’ She had not moved from the closed door and 
stood now, her eyes meeting his, their lids seeming to flicker 
a little. “Sit down, my child.” 


“Father, You Mean 


‘'o Bishop felt his limitations, wished keenly that on the 
eve of this great change he might be able to talk with 
her—intimately,as she required—wished that her mother —— 

“Father,” she said, not having moved, ‘tI want to ask 


you—that is, I want to tell you She paused, the 
flicker passing from her eyelids, her glance unwavering. “I 
had a letter from him,”’ she said. 

‘‘From Doctor Wainwright ?’’ queried the Bishop. 

“From Kenneth,”’ she answered. ‘“‘ Kenneth Winn.” 

The Bishop’s brows contracted, rose. ‘‘ Well, my child?”’ 

“He is here—in town.” The Bishop waited. ‘‘ He doesn’t 
know—anything. He has been in France for two years. He 
doesn’t know that mother is—gone or that I am to be mar- 
ried. He says only that he will come to-night. The train has 
come in; I heard it. He will be here soon. He is only— 
passing through. He leaves again in an hour.”’ 

‘“‘ And you wish,”’ said the Bishop, ‘‘to see him?”’ 

She looked at him. ‘“ Yes,” she said. 

“You wish it in spite of what your mother wished? You 
wish it in spite of—to-morrow?”’ 

“Does it matter?’’ breathed the girl. ‘ 
one for me to be with him a little a 
much—just an hour with him- 
am as conscious as you are of 
you promised her. But you d 
never see him again. Wasn’t I d 


mm any- 
e that 
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of what 
would 
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” 


I sent him away? I thought—and he thought—that perhaps 
the years would change her, that perhaps some day she 


would be willing to meet him, know him. And then, when\, 


the time passed and there came no word from him, I thought 
that it was he who had changed. . . . I must explain these 
things to him. I owe him that much.” 

The Bishop looked down at the half-written pages on his 
desk. ‘‘I see the justice of what you say,” he answered. ‘‘I 
am thinking only of what your mother would have done in 
my place. But it is right that he should know. I will see him 
for you and explain.” 

“But, father!’’ she said softly. ‘‘Not you! Surely you 
know ”” The Bishop raised a quieting hand, but the low 
words rushed on. ‘He is not a—pariah that I should have 
need of a deputy. Even mother, I think, would have agreed 
to my seeing him. She had nothing against him except that 
he could not offer me all that she felt I ought to have, all 
that Doctor Wainwright could give me, all that she thought 
made for happiness. But she would have let me see him. 
My promise is given to Doctor Wainwright. It hangs on 
your promise to her. I could no more break it than you could 
break yours. And I couldn’t—I couldn’t marry to-morrow 
without clearing it all up with him—with Kenneth. I didn’t 
expect ever to see him again when I gave my word. I didn’t 
know even if he were—alive. Don’t you know that if we 
were strong enough to give each other up before we will be 
strong enough again? But I am going to see him. No one 
can deny us that.” 


ge. silence grew. The Bishop’s mind had reverted, 
strangely enough, to an incident of his own youth, to his 
hurrying down a familiar lane and up a graveled path, the 
rain falling as now, the wind cutting a bit cruelly into his thin 
curate’s clothes; to his waiting on a columned veranda until 





MILDRED CARVER, U.S. A: 


YOU WILL MEET HER FIRST in the June HOME 
JOURNAL, where she will appear as the heroine of the 
most original serial story this magazine has ever published. 











“I Mean,” Said the Bishop, “the Blame—if There be Blame—is Mine” 
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the master of the house ap- 
peared and “explained’’ to 
him. He had gone back 
rather slowly down the grav- 
eled path and along the lane 
where dead Madeira vines 
shook in the wind. 


HE STARTED slightly. 
The stillness of the 
house had been broken by 
the ringing of a bell. The 
girl turned a white face to- 
ward him, bracing her body 
against the closed door. 

The echoes of the bell 
died, and down the hall 
came the shuffling tread of 
Andrew, the old servant. 
The front door was heard to 
open—close. There was a 
deep murmur and presently, 
on the door beside the girl, 
a knock. 

“‘Come in, Andrew.” 

The man opened the door, 
starting a little at sight of 
his young mistréss. “A gen- 
tleman, sir, to see Miss Pow- 
ell.” And as they did not 
answer: “A soldier, sir.” 

The Bishop spoke: ‘‘ Very 
well. Show him into the li- 
brary.” Then, as the girl’s 
hand touched the door: “I 
think you said an _ hour, 
Jean?” 

“Perhaps not that— 
long,” she answered. 

The Bishop took out his 
watch. “It is ten minutes 
of twelve,” he said. ‘‘ You 
may take an hour. You 
have said no harm will come 
of it. I believe you.” 

She looked at him with un- 
wavering eyes. Thenswiftly 
she opened the door and 
went out. 


x INSTANT the Bishop 
stood still. He did not 
look up at the portrait as he 
turned, but, gazing through 
the window, seemed to be 
watching the Madeira vines. 
He raised the window, seeing 
that the rain had stopped. 
Through a blown scattering 
of cloud a broken moon 
looked down. He opened 
the door leading on the side 
veranda and stood within it, 
watching the moon strip her- 
self of cloud. The wind still 
moved about the garden 
and there was a smell of 
Madeira flower in the air, 
pervading, fresh and soft. 
He loved the smell. There 
had been that Madeira- 
trellised lane of his boyhood. 
He seldom remembered it as 
it had been on that last day 
when he hurried throuch the 
rain and out into the world. He thought of it alway as it 
had been in spring, crowding leaves and a powder ot wnite 
bloom and, at the lane’s end, a girl slipping from a columneu 
\. veranda, slight and dark-haired in her full, soft dress. aes 
He turned abruptly as there sounded the toll of the great 
cleck in the hall. Drawing out his watch he laid it on the 
desk and sat down, his hand moving toward his pen. And 
then he turned in his chair, for someone had come through 
the open door of the side veranda. 


ERY. till she stood, smiling at him. She had changed 

hardly ‘at all. There was no hint of gray in the dark 
hair, folded’ as formerly back from her brow. Her eyes 
lacked something of the old sparkle, yet they were thick- 
lashed still and full of shine and shadow, full of a soft smiling 
at his surprise. She wore no wrap over her gray dress, only a 
light scarf that fell about her hair and down across her shoul- 
ders. There were little sparkles of rain on her and a sprig of 
fresh Madeira flower in /ner hand. 

“Nelly!” he said, rising unsteadily. And again, with less 
of certainty: ‘Nelly McVane?”’ 

Her mouth quivered as if with barely held-back laughter, 
and she extended the bit of Madeira as one might offer a 
password. 

He caught it intc his hand, half crushed it, let it fall on the 
desk where the wind was stirring the leaves of his unfinished 
sermon. His hancs went out to clasp her hand. And yet he 
could not believe —— It had been so long. 

She drew from him, sobering a little, and took the great 
chair by the fire, spreading out her skirts with the little ges- 
ture he had known so well. The firelight glowed on her wet 
shoes, on the e¢ge of lace above them, on the white hand 
with its glint of gold band. 

Her eyes lifted, met his. ‘I was passing,’’ she said. ‘‘ Your 
light was burning.” 

“You live near?”’ The Bishop sank in the chair opposite. 

“Not far,” she said. 

“And all these years,’’ he broke forth, ‘‘where have you 
been?” 

“‘Not so fas,”’ she answered, “‘ except at first. To-night — 
to-night yous light was burning.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 
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Her Eyes 


The Story of a Moment When a Man Looks Into the Infinite 





HE used to stay with us on our summer 
holidays, one of a merry, go-as-you-please 
boating, bathing party, whose conversation 
rarely went deeper than plans for the next 
day’s doings. There was no pairing; we all 
liked one another equally. 

I would say: ‘Care for a scramble on 
the cliffs?” 

And she would answer: ‘Don’t think 


” 








so.’’ So I’d go with someone else; we were 
not in the least sensitive, and sentiment had no existence. 

I had known her for about three years—ever since just 
before a Sunday morning when I took her in my tri-car on 
a trip to a picnic. I hadn’t particularly wished to take her; 
there were a dozen people I would have chosen in preference. 
But she was a nice little girl, you understand, and her eyes, 
which were very young, held on to what they looked at, and 
were not given to slipping about all over the place. I liked 
her for that. 

She lived on the first floor of an apartment house, and I 
hadn’t even had the courtesy to mount the steps for her, but 
had remained astride the saddle, blowing the hooter until a 
drumming on the window pane assured me that my arrival 
had been noted. 

I remember that she looked quite attractive as she came 
through the big entrance. Still I let her wrap the old 
brown traveling rug I’d brought around her short skirt her- 
self, never suspecting what an ill-conditioned youth I was 
Ree - draw its folds myself over those neatly crossed little 
ankles. 

We had seen each other constantly in the time between. 
I was now twenty-three, and she nearly twenty. Very jolly 
she was—full of good spirits and so like a boy. It was as 
a boy I treated her, and sometimes we would talk a bit and 
show each other the secret places of our thoughts, as only 
boys do. 

But never for an instant during the three years had my 
dreams been troubled by any vision of neatly crossed ankles 
or of level gray eyes. 





LAUGH sometimes to think how rude we were to each 

other under the guise of good fellowship. One day she 
saw some blackberries in the middle of a ferocious bramble 
thicket, and asked me to get them. 

After a brief survey of the difficulties, I said: ‘‘’Tisn’t 
worth it.” 

But one of the others dropped behind and, at the cost of 
a torn shirt and several scratches, secured half a handful of 
berries and brought them to her in his open palm. My only 
plea in defense for having knocked up his hand and spilled 
the berries on the sandy path is that I was unconsciously 
suffering from the primary symptom of being in love—the 
desire to give presents. 

I was chastened at the time, too; for she stooped and, 
favoring me with an expression I pray I may never merit 
again, put the largest in her mouth and swallowed it, 


By Roland Pertwee 


still that she had gone without my giving her anything. In 
the midst of the bluntest friendship the impulse to give 


presents out of season arises, and will not be subdued. It is 
irresistible, and is exercised for one sole and single purpose. 


The least present will express what words fail to do—it 


will prove a dear thought in absence, and that dear thought 
will kindle a dearer. It will set a spark to an ember and, as 
it were, detonate love—startle it from concealment—till it 


shines out naked and trembling under the lashes. 


LB habs the days that followed it came over me very 
forcibly that the dear folks at home had miraculously 
gone out of focus, and that the whole film was occupied by a 
pair of level gray eyes that seemed on the verge of new 
expression. And the brightest and wittiest thing said during 
those days counted for less than a scribbled pencil post card, 
saying she could manage the week-end. I have it still, hid- 
den away somewhere in a drawerful mostly rubbish to anyone 
except myself. 

I shall not say what the present was I bought for her, for 
I invented it for her and her alone. The time for making it 
was perilously short, and it was finished and approved only 
half an hour before the eight-forty-three from Waterloo. 
The old craftsman who made it did his work in humble 
surroundings, and it was with awful consternation that I 
learned he had no suitable wrappings to incase my precious 
gift. Pure inspiration led me to a drug store opposite, 
where pink string, blue paper, sealing wax and a cachou box 
saved the situation. 

I reached the station first, bought two tickets and picketed 
the station entrance lest she should buy another ticket. 
And presently she came, threw a glance at the clock and 
smiled at me from thirty yards. We both said: ‘‘Hullo!” 
and, as I took her bag, I subscribed: ‘‘I have the tickets.” 

We cannot really have been very early, but it seemed 
to me we were desperately so. I suffered agonies of mind 
beyond description, fearing someone would invade the cozy 
first-class compartment my extravagance had secured. One 
old gentleman—lI should like to know his name—occupied 
a seat, looked at us, remembered his own youth and—got 
out again! At last the couplings tightened, the engine 
snorted and we were away. 

““Express,”’ I said. 

“Oh!” said she. The level gray eyes rested on mine 
tranquilly. They were just the same—very young and 
boyish. ‘“‘ Done anything to-day?” 

“Nothing much; saw one or two people; did a bit of 
shopping.” 

“Did you have a good week in the country?” 

“Middling; rather dull.” 

“‘Tt’s been dull in town—very.” 

“Has it?”’ The present in its neat cachou box seemed to 
be hammering in an effort to get out. I put my hand in my 
pocket and, under cover of a search for matches, took out 
the little parcel and laid it on the seat. 


Her eyes rested on it a moment, then lifted again. ‘It’s 
new for you to be dull in the country.” 

“Yes. Seemed rather flat after you’d gone somehow.” 

She looked at me with a kind of surprise and said: ‘‘One 
gets used to people, doesn’t one?” 

“I suppose that’s it,’’ I answered. My fingers touched 
the little parcel again nervously. 

‘‘What have you been buying? Jujubes?”’ 

*‘No; it’s—it’s just something for you.” 

“‘Me?” The surprise developed and softened. 

I gave her the parcel awkwardly and watched while she 
undid the wrappings. 

‘A letter!” 

‘Just a line or two explaining. The—it’s—I wrote that to 
show what it means. Better open the box first.”” I turned 
away and traced outlines on the blurred carriage window. 


F. dio a long while she said “‘Oh!”’ in a new voice. Then 
I felt her touch my arm. 

I turned. At first I thought she was crying; but there 
were no tears in her eyes—just light. They had ceased to be 
gray and level, as I had known them, and were starry. A 
million fairy candles glistened like the rime on cobwebs in a 
frosty dawn—the first wonderlight startled from captivity — 
so pure, so exquisitely bright that I had to shut her in my 
arms for fear of being blinded. 

A woman is always nearer the angels than a man. She 
can see the landscape of a real heaven, and a man sees only 
the reflection. The mysteries of good reveal themselves at 
a woman’s touch, and she keeps their secrets with a fidelity 
no man can rival, locked in a safe that needs no key. Love 
alone can surprise them to the surface, and they hover for a 
fragile instant in her eyes. While the instant lasts man can 
look into the infinite and learn that the soul is not a legend. 
Without such instants love would be sordid, fleshly, stale 
and meaningless. With them love keeps the world sweet 
and life worth living. 

“Do you like being married?’’ I questioned. She nodded. 
I looked at the biscuit-thin gold watch she had given me. 
‘“We’ve been married five whole hours now.” 

Never does a man dine with a greater stranger than his 
wife of five hours old, and at no other time exists a more 
poignant nervousness between man and woman. 

We talked of who had been at the wedding, of what they 
wore and the foolish things they said—a host of trivial noth- 
ings that had no part in our thoughts. But our hearts were 
honest; they beat in a new time, tremendously, and shook 
the simple, ordinary words we spoke to each other. 

Presently we came to a silence, and it entered my mind 
how greatly reality differs from all we imagine. I had thought 
at such a time we should be consummate, gifted with the 
power to say supreme things supremely. Yet here we were, 
eating nectarines in a pink-lit restaurant and small-talking 

like strangers at an “at home.”’ I felt a wave of dis- 


sand and all, with a smiling gratitude to the man who 
had torn his flesh to gratify her wishes. i 

I lured her to the hillside that evening to make my ' a 
peace. To him I had already apologized of course. 


appointment, as though the world were cheating me of 
realizing a great crisis. Even the few tendernesses we 
had whispered seemed to have been made out of mere 
deference to the situation. 
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“Sorry about that silly joke.”’ 

“Stuff! What’s it matter?’”’ 

“Not a lot—but still ——’”’ 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

Twenty-four hours sooner I might have done that 
way with her. But I couldn’t do it now; for the 
first time I found it hard to talk to her. 

“I’m downright ashamed of that blackberry 
business,” said I. 

““Are you? Why?” 

‘Just because it’s—oh, I don’t know.”’ And, 
description failing me, I gave herarm a combined 
pat and pressure. 

**Don’t worry,” she whispered. 

For a while we looked in silence at the far 
shore of the bay, where the new white pier of 
*1e new white watering place projected starkly 
into the sea. 

“Ugly thing,” she said at last. “I wish they 
hadn’t built it.” 

“‘T hate ugliness,” I replied. Then: ‘‘I don’t 
believe one thinks enough of how ugly one can 
be in the little ordinary ways.” 

That profound remark lasted us nearly five 
minutes until she evolved: ‘‘Sometimes ugliness 
shows us how to be beautiful. Yet I don’t know 
quite what I mean by that.” 

Neither did I very fully; and then came an illustra- 
tion from across the bay. Where, a little before, the 
harsh white outline of the pier had spoiled the scene, 
a myriad tiny pinpoints of colored lights twinkled out 
over the water. In one of those ofensive nosques by 
the check turnstile a grimy-handed electrician had 
switched on the current, and a coarse reality had become 
a fairy suggestion. 

We were rather thoughtful on the walk home. 


’ 


Wi. her turn came to vacate the\guest chamber 
I drove her to the station. Our conversation was 
commonplace beyond the ordinary. 

“Donald clears out on Friday,” I remarked. ‘If 
you've nothing better to do, run down for the week-end.”’ 

“It’s such a dusty journey.” 

“‘T’ll be in town on Thursday. We could come down 
together by the eight-forty-three.” 

“Right. I’ll ask mother, then.” 

“‘T’ll drop in and find out; shall I?” 

“No; I'll send a card, and meet you at Waterloo, 
if I can fix it.” 

“‘Be better perhaps. I’m sure to be fairly busy.” 

I put her in an empty carriage, bought a. couple of 
papers, pitched them on the seat opposite aiid talked 
banalities until the train pulled out. 

The old horse walked the five miles back from the 
station. My thoughts were dragging out over »:he shiny 
rails to where she diminished from all possible range. 
It seemed awful she should have gone, and mre ren 


MOTHER'S DAY 


BY ELLA BENTLEY ARTHUR 


<0 MANY names, so many fames, 
Have echoed through the earth; 
So many deeds, so many creeds, 
So much of change found birth; 
But through the eons onward whirled, 
Unaltered, undefiled, 


Two figures dominate the world — 
A Mother and a Child. 
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At last I spoke: ‘‘We might as well go to a theater 
for a while, I suppose.’’ And, as she made no reply, I 
beckoned a waiter toward me. ‘‘I want a box,” I said. 
“For what, sir?’’ 

‘“‘A theater.” 

‘“‘ Any particular one, sir?” 

I looked across the table for help, but she answered 
the look blankly. My mind was a blank too. “It 
doesn’t matter,’’ I answered, almost irritably. 

“Just any theater 


HE WENT away discreetly; and suddenly I 
felt my face was burning hot. When a man 
flushes, his natural impulse is to drop his eyes. 
I did, and it was only by a courageous effort 
that I raised them in time—in time to glimpse 

the fairy lights that danced before them. 
And I saw—a diver standing in a cloud, where 
the air was so thin you could scarcely breathe. 
Below and below stretched great vaults of space, 
and by the color I knew the space was un- 
known. Yet the diver had no fear. Utterly un- 
afraid, she poised above the world with trembling 
exaltation, her eyesagleam with achained laughter. 
Then a voice said: ‘‘I wonder what he will get us 

seats for?”’ 

And I toppled down to answer: ‘Something amus- 
ing, I hope.” 

Perhaps it was only adream. The impression is too 
subtle to keep in place. It is confused in a ray of 
the ea:liest sunshine, thrilling through a crevice in the 
blind—a head upon a pillow, a tumble of soft, brown 
hair, and two eyes with a frail moonstone light regard- 
ing me wonderingly as I opened mine. And while I 
drifted back to sleep again, it seemed those eyes had said 
they were my own that I had looked upon. 

‘“‘That cannot very well be,’’ said the Wise side of the 
dream. 

But the Fairy side laughed, and murmured like 
running water: 

“Of course it can.’’ She was a lavender fairy and 
very hard to see in the dawn. At first I thought she 
was a vapor of mist. 

‘“What is your name?”’ I asked. 

I could not be sure, but the answer sounded like 
‘Being Possessed,”’ which isn’t a name at all. 

“Don’t go,” I pleaded. ‘‘At least you will tell me 
what that means.” 

But the lavender fairy shook her head and said quite 
plainly, sea—u're a man, and wouldn’t understand.” 

y t,’’ snored the Wise side of the dream. 

w her at all.” 
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ooked when He conceived the 
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| HIS LAST SPRINGTIME AT MOUNT VERNON 


FROM A PAINTING BY J. L.G. FERRIS 


AFTER Washington retired from pubiic life the quiet days at Mount Vernon went __ particular joy, and in our picture we see him and his adopted daughter, Nellie Custis, 
by without incident. Great duties he had put by and was once more content _ strolling about the garden in the spring of 1799. Few knew him as did this girl, who 
to become the simple citizen. The developing and improving of his estate was his had always found him a comrade and who had loved him with a rare intimacy. 
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Mrs. Redding Sees it Through 


The Message to the Man Who Stays Behind: By Grace S. Richmond 


VIII 


y/E HAVE had a rather strange combination 
of guests this last week —five of them almost 
at once, and they have all been men. It 
|| began with the almost simultaneous arrival 
of two of Barry’s nephews, first cousins who 
he” fe 4 | had not met for years. One came from the 
Ma ely || East, the other from the West, and their 
MW Satal Sey || meeting at our home was of itself an inter- 
[Cet Vae)) | esting event, both to them and to us, for 
=== they had not had the least idea that it was 
to happen. As small boys they had been much together, but 
from high-school age they had been completely separated. 
Louis Redding came first—he of the East. Tall, slender, 
keen of eye, quick of speech—somehow he had always re- 
minded me of a rapier blade, and he reminded me of it afresh 
as he stood before me now. At barely thirty he was editor 
of a small-city daily newspaper which, since his administra- 
tion, had begun to take a real place among the lesser but 
to-be-reckoned-with forces of the press. 

“Aunt Jo! Uncle Barry! If you knew how I’ve wanted to 
see you! Last night I told Edith it was no use, I’d got to see 
you. She recognized the mood and told me to jump the 
Twentieth Century and come along. The T. C. doesn’t stop 
at your water tank, so I had to take a slower train. But here 
I am—bless you both! And how does it go without Jack? I 
hear he’s on the Big Water. Of course you haven’t had your 
cable yet. My heart, but I envy him!” 














E GOT, him down before the evening fire, and we 

looked at him while he talked. He was full to the brim 
of the spirit of the times, of the needs of the hour, of the 
longing to make himself count for a dozen different things 
in a dozen different places. 

“T should say you were doing it,’”’ Barry assured him 
heartily. ‘‘ Those editorials of yours—I’ve been following 
them. What a fight you’ve been putting up, boy! Is there 
anywhere you haven’t got your hand in, pushing?” 

Louis’ dark eyes gleamed. ‘Heaps of places. But I’ve 
fired the hottest'shots in my locker where they’d do the most 
harm, I promise you. There’s one place, though—— Uncle 
Barry, it’s what I’ve come for. Tell me to 
enlist —will you?” 

There we had it. In a flash I understood. 
Like many another: since the Great War be- 
gan, he wasn’t satisfied to be putting his bril- 
liant mind at the service of his country. Like 
thousands of the world’s geniuses who have 
laid down pen and brush, mallet and violin 
bow, he wanted to substitute for the power 
of his brain the thrust of his right arm at the 
battle front. 

It was I who spoke—and I spoke the instant 
thought: “But, Louis—you can’t! Edith! It’s 
not possible, for you!” 

“Oh, I knew you’d sayit.”? It was almost 
a groan. ‘‘Aunt Jo, there’s got to be some 
way around that. Edith can—she must— 
face it.”’ 

Barry was looking very gravely into the fire. 
Well we knew what was in the way. It was 
not quite a usual case. ‘ Not only was Louis’ 
young wife an expectant mother; she was the 
mother of a dead child, her first-born, of only 
a year ago. She had been through very great 
physical and mental strain during the two 
short years of her wifehood. How could she 
spare her husband—now? Edith wasa fragile 
creature, yet she had done her best to be brave 
through it all. But she could not bear more— 
unless she must. Had Louis a right to impose 
that must? 


T WAS at this moment that Ransom Red- 
ding arrived. Yes, things do happen like 
that in this strange and interesting world. 

He walked in on us, a big, square, thick- 
necked young man, wearing well-fitting clothes 
but having chosen the wrong collar and tie and 
shoes. An enormous seal ring was upon his 
little finger. He bore himself in a manner a 
trifle awkward, though assured enough. I had 
always been fond of Louis, but Ransom, his 
cousin, had never seemed to belong to our 
world. It was several years since we had seen 
him, and during those years he had grown 
fairly prosperous, but he had not known quite 
how to use his prosperity to give himself either 
education or position. He was a bachelor as 
yet, conducting a flourishing small-town busi- 
ness in—what was it? I really couldn’t re- 
member. 

“Ransom! Well, well! We are glad to see 
you surely. And we have a surprise for you. 
Come and see who’s here.” And Barry led 
him in. 

The next instant East and West were grip- ae 
ping each other’s hands, Ransom'’s great fist 
closing hard over Louis’ long, thin fingers. 

“Lou! I’d have come a thousand miles to see you!” 
Ransom’s speech came slowly, but with a ring of joy. “‘Jim- 
iny, boy, but you look good to me! Say, but you aren’t any 
fatter’n you were, eh? You always were skinny, but I guess 
the newspaper’s shaved off what little there was!”’ 

Louis was smiling—it was a slightly sardonic smile. 

“You aren’t going into a decline, Ran,” he said. ‘‘ Between 
us we'll keep up the family average. Sit down and tell us 
all about it.” 

We talked till midnight. Neither visitor could stay but 
a day. After a little we were in possession of all the facts 
about Ransom, while those concerning Louis were still 
mostly unrevealed. 

“No, I haven’t enlisted,’ the Westerner announced com- 
fortably, his powerful young frame sunk deep in one of our 
roomiest armchairs. ‘“‘No need of that. Plenty fellows 

oing from our town. The draft won’t hit me—I was born 
Fsckey. Two calls now, and your Uncle Ransom still safe.” 

“And you're all alone in the world!” 

It came like a shot from Louis, who sat eying him like a 
hawk out of the half shadow where he sat. 





“Lord, yes—what’s that got to do with it?. Somebody 
has to stay home and make the money for the Liberty Loans 
and Red Crosses and all that. Reckon a fellow like me’s 
worth more to his country doing his bit at home than offering 
himself for cannon fodder.” 

“What do you consider your bit ?”’ 

“Say, Lou’’— Ransom turned in his comfortable chair to 
lance tolerantly at his cousin—‘‘ what you got it in for me 
or? ‘If you’re so crazy about it why don’t you go yourself?’’ 

“T wish to heaven I could!’’ It burst from Louis like a 
cry of torture. 

“Well, why can’t you?” 

Louis jumped to his feet and began to stride up and 
down. ‘I am going—I swear I am!’ 

I rose and went over to him. I laid my hand on his arm, 
and he quieted and sat down beside me on a couch behind 
the others and out of the firelight. I could see that his nerves 
were on edge and that much talk with Ransom would ¢om- 
pletely unstring him. 

“T figure it,” Ransom went on, in his unemotional way, 
“every fellow has a right to use his judgment in these things. 
I don’t have to go because some other fellow thinks I ought 
to, if I don’t see it myself. And I can’t keep Lou Redding 
home if he wants to take his brains out of his newspaper, 
where they’re supposed to be helping the Allies, and put ’em 
up where they’re going to be scattered over the ground by 
some Fritzy. What do you say, Uncle Barry?” 

It was half a minute before Barry answered. Then: “I’ll 
have to admit, Ransom, that I have a good deal of sympathy 
with Louis’ desire.’’ 

“Do you want to go yourself?’’ The inflection was in- 
credulous. 

Barry’s reply was quiet, but convincing. I saw Louis’ 
quick congratulatory look as he made it: ‘‘I would give— 
more than I can tell you—to go myself.” 


oo got up slowly out of his armchair and walked 
over to the chimney piece. He stood looking from one to 
another of two photographs, both of Jack. One had been 
made in an artist’s studio, and was a rarely attractive picture 


WHEN IN DOUBT—SING! 


BY JEAN DWIGHT FRANKLIN 


Wa the matter? Lost your grip? And it’s spring! 
Can't you let the worry slip, do a thing 
That will make the world less blue? 
Perhaps the fault is only—you. 
Hustle! Finda lot todo! 
Try to sing! 


There are cheerful words to say—don’t be dumb!— 
Cares to ease and drive away as they come. 


Perhaps you're buttoned up all wrong; 
Set things right; life isn’t long; 
If you can’t contrive a song, 

You can hum! 





PHOTOGRAPH BY WALLACE NUTTING 


of the lad as he had looked when he went away to college—the 
head of a handsome young dreamer, with a spice of mischief 
in the black eyes. The other was merely a snapshot of the 
young provisional officer in his uniform—upstanding, eager 
of face, significant of purpose. The contrast between the 
two photographs was striking—Ransom could hardly miss 
it. He did not miss it. 

“I haven’t seen the kid since about the time this was 
taken,’’ he observed. ‘‘It sure does it to ’em, doesn’t it?” 

““You bet it does!’’ It was Louis’ quick assent, out of the 
shadow. The tone was sharp with pain. 

Ransom looked at Barry. ‘I suppose you want to go on 
account of him?” 

Barry nodded. ‘But also on account of myself,” he said. 

This was on Saturday night. Ransom asked to sleep with 
Louis, as the two had done a thousand times in their inti- 
mate boyhood. But Louis demurred. ‘Sorry, old man,’ he 
explained, ‘‘ but I’m the deuce of a sleeper these nights, and 
just now 2 

Ransom looked at his cousin more searchingly than he had 
yet done. “Say, you want to look out or you'll get wound 





AUTHOR OF “RED PEPPER BURNS,” “RED PEPPER'S PATIENTS,” ETC. 


up too tight‘one of these days. You do that to a clock or 
a watch x 

“T’d rather be wound too tight than too loose,’’ was 
Louis’ retort, and again Ransom surveyed him curiously. 





““FTSHAT boy is sure taking things hard,’’ he observed to 
me, as he and I followed Barry and Louis up the stairs, 
on the way to our rooms. 

I explained to him Louis’ peculiar situation and its resulting 
abso and he nodded thoughtfully. ‘‘He ought to stick 

y his wife through that,” was his unhesitating conclusion. 

The next morning brought us two more guests. They 
were two young attorneys who had enlisted at the declara- 
tion of war, had been a number of months in training, and 
were now on their way to train newrecruits. Both had been 
students in Barry’s office in past years. They came just as 
we were starting for church, on the rainy November morn- 
ing, and they instantly fell in with us, upon hearing that 
Kirke Wendell had returned to his parish. 

“Too bad the preacher can’t get back into the old khaki,” 
Lieutenant Shipman remarked on the way. ‘‘I expect he’s 
just eating his heart out since he got back from training 
camp. I tell you he was a wonder there.”’ 

‘““‘What’s the matter with him?”’ Ransom inquired over 
his shoulder. 

“A bad heart, Mr. Redding,’ the other young officer 
explained, who was walking beside Ransom and me. He 
was Second Lieutenant Bayne, and a fine fellow indeed. 

In our pew we made a long row—Jimmy and Sally and 
Sue had to be shifted to another seat. I saw Louis’ face 
flush as his eye fell upon the great service flag on the left 
wall of the church, bearing so many stars that it was difficult 
tocount them. I saw him look about him. There was hardly 
a young man in sight, though the church was crowded. 

After the service Kirke Wendell met our party at the 
door. I saw the hearty greetings between him and the two 
young officers. I saw Ransom studying all three faces. I 
saw Louis try in vain to conceal the envy in his eyes. 

Barry brought home with him to dinner our fifth guest— 
and he was a guest worth having: a British Y. M. C. A. 
worker—a splendid specimen of manhood in 
his worn uniform. He had been in active 
service till a shrapnel wound had perma- 
nently disabled his right arm, and then he had 
plunged into this other, almost greater service. 

As I took my place at our dinner table and 
looked from one to another of these five young 
men, my thoughts were many, and some were 
heavy and some were very bright. 


T WAS after dinner, when the talk had con- 

tinued long and had been temporarily 
brought to a standstill by the young officers’ 
and the Englishman’s going off to make a call 
together upon Byron Winters in his invalid 
quarters, and by Barry’s taking Ransom up- 
stairs to show him certain family documents 
of peculiar interest to the Western branch, 
that Louis and I had a few minutes alone 
together. 

“Aunt Jo,” he said gloomily, ‘‘why do you 
suppose Henry van Dyke’s ‘Valley of Vain 
Verses’ won’t let me alone these days?”’ 

I did not recall the lines, and he gave them 
to me, repeating them in a melancholy tone: 


te? 
Ay 22 
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“The grief that is but feigning, 
And weeps melodious tears 
Of delicate complaining 
From self-indulgent years; 
The mirth that is but madness, 
And has no inward gladness 
Beneath its laughter, straining 
To capture thoughtless ears; 


“The love that is but passion 
Of amber-scented lust; 
The doubt that is but fashion; 
The faith that has no trust; 
These Thamyris disperses 
In the Valley of Vain Verses 
Below the Mount Parnassian— 
And they crumble into dust. 


“Aunt Jo, I feel as if I had been writing 
‘vain verses’ all the years of my life, and the 
only way I can redeem them—and myself—is 
to get, into this fight.”’ 

“You haven’t been writing ‘vain verses,’ 
ge Your daily has stood for the very 

est iy 

“Oh, I know—in a way,” he interrupted. 
‘*But—I’ve written a lot of ‘vain verses,’ just 
the same. I’ve printed columns of ‘doubt 
that is but fashion,’ and I’ve helped on the 
‘mad mirth’ and the ‘amber-scented lust’— 
every newspaper in the world does that. 
Every bit of it will ‘crumble into dust’ all right 
too. But—if I could just throw my life into 
this fire and let it burn up, I’d Well, I feel 











as if I’d purify it—if you get what I mean.” | 


And now I was sorry for him—sorrier even than before, 
because now I better understood the unhappy look in 
his dark eyes, the lines of unfaith about his sensitive thin 
lips. I knew that some of the sins of the brilliant, not 
wholly scrupulous journalist weighed heavily on his spirit, 
and that he longed, as he had signified, to let the fire of 
battle do what it might to purge his soul of stain. And 
yet—how could I tell him to go? 

“Louis i 

“Aunt Jo—do you understand?” 

“‘T think I do, dear.’’ 

Pe you know it’s going to be—hell—to stay?”’ 

“ es.’”’ 

He looked at me closely. ‘‘ You dear!” he said suddenly. 
“The men don’t have ail of that, do they?” 

“Not quite.” 

After a minute: ‘Do you know, Aunt Jo—I’d rather like 
to go back/to that old church of yours, if there isn’t any 
service on just now, and sit in your pew a while. I can’t 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 116 
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AM about to tell of the crucial periods in 
my career that helped to prepare the way 
for The Big Moment, which, when it came, 
found me ready. From the beginning it 
must have been meant that I should sing. 
My grandmother was the first person to 
notice. 1 was nearly four then—a chubby 
little girl with a vague notion that my dolls 
craved daytime melodies quite as much as 
== lullabies to induce the sandman to come 
round. SoI sang children’s songs to them—in a piping voice, 
I am told, which impressed most of all my father’s mother. 

I did not then know, of course, that she was Carlotta Rota 
Galli—the particular Galli who could sing the coloratura 
phrases of Rosina in ‘‘The Barber of Seville’’ one night and 
on the next move her hearers to equal excitableness by her 
interpretation of the dramatic soprano arias in ‘‘ Norma.” 
She was just my grandmamma and she loved me, which was 
enough. 

Long afterward she told me the story of a Saturday noon- 
time in 1889, the eighteenth of November—an eventful 
occasion for me, since it was the day of my birth. It was 
decreed that I should not creep into this world through the 
depressing fog that nearly always cloaks Milan during 
November. The day was clear, the sun bright in the sky. 

Impressed by this circumstance, my family—lItalian fash- 
ion—sought some adequate reason. They were thus occupied, 
when the composer, Nicolo Celega, appeared to congratulate 
and rejoice, as an intimate friend will at su¢h a time. He 
also took notice of the fact about the weather, which had set 
the others wondering; but he was quicker than they at con- 
clusions, for he had a rare imagination. ‘‘She was borne 
to us on a sunbeam,” declared Celega; ‘‘she will become 
great !’”’ 

Then the dear soul put a five-pointed star on the crib 
which had been made ready for my occupancy and went 
home to compose a cradle song for me. 














Pgatic’ my earliest recollections is my friendship for my 
piano, begun shortly after I had blown out the candles 
on my fourth-birthday cake. But I still tended my inani- 
mate babies and sang tothem. The song I liked best was an 
Italian one, for which the English equivalent world be, 
“Who has made for you those little eyes?’”” My mother, who 
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By Amelita Galli-Curci 


was Spanish, always smiled over my childish singing, for I 
was not in the remotest way a prodigy. 

Nevertheless, like most young folks I had visions of what I 
wanted to be when I grewup. I was about seven when mother 
took me to the famous La Scala to a: performance of ‘‘The 
Huguenots.” Of the singing I heard little; my eyes rather 
than my ears furnished my pleasure that afternoon. Music 
was nothing; the ballet everything. I couldn’t get home 
fast enough to let down my hair and stuff newspapers 
beneath my skirt to give it the proper effect as I pranced in 
fancied emulation of the premiére danseuse, whose ethereal 
qualities I desired quickly to acquire. Mother entered as I 
was trying to execute a pirouette on my aching toes, ‘‘Come, 
dear,” she said, ‘‘and get ready for your supper.” 


O MY dancing dream fluttered out of my impressionable 
mind and I drifted back to music, which my parents felt to 
be an essential part of my education. Soon I was among the 
fortunate ones accepted at Milan’s Royal Conservatory of 
Music and, when I was twelve, Professor Carlo Vincenzo 
Appiani, director of the piano department, began noticing 
my hands as I played. Later Mascagni, who came often to 
our house, happened in the day I brought home from the 
conservatory the gold medal I really had not expected to 
win. I wassixteen, and much too excited to notice that when 
I began to sing the composer listened attentively. 

Two years later, after | had given several concerts, Mas- 
cagni one day entered our music room as I sat before my 
piano. He strolled over and leaned into the curve of my 
baby grand, his elbow on the turned-back lid, his eyes fixed 
on the wall just over my head. He was silent as I began, 
unconsciously, to sing the melody of the composition I was 
playing, but now and again his massive head nodded. 

“Well, maestro,’’ I queried, when I had finished, ‘‘are 
you pleased ?’”’ 

Mascagni pushed one hand through his thick hair. ‘‘ Lita,’’ 
he said (‘‘ Lita’’ is my pet name for those who know me well), 
“there are many good pianists, but the good singers—they 


are few.”’ I waited for him tocontinue; I did not immediately 


comprehend. ‘You play no better than hundreds of others, 
but with your voice—well—I wonder !’’ 

At his words the sun of my ambition climbed straight up 
and stood hot in the sky—thoughts I had scarcely dared to 
permit began surging through my head. 
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hat I Had to Do Before I Was Fully Prepared 


Several days elapsed before I summoned enough courage 
to speak about my new dream to my father. But one 
September evening, as we sat on the terrace outside our villa 
in the tinted twilight, a week after Mascagni’ had fired me 
with a new desire, I confided my heart’s dearest wish. 

“I cannot say ‘no,’” my father replied to my tremblingly 
voiced question. ‘‘ You are eighteen and clear-headed. I 
had hoped it might continue to be your concerts with your 
piano; that was concession enough.” 

It is more than ten years since he spoke those words, yet 
I can still hear the generous yielding of my, father’s voice as 
he pressed my hand and looked off over the city’s roofs that 
were silhouetted against the slow-moving clouds. I couldn’t 
make the words come which I wanted to speak. I could only 
sit there, my shoulder close against his, my eyes blinking 
until the things they saw became all blurred. 


| ieee then, at eighteen, I seemed to have an inherent 
comprehension that no shortened roadways lead one to 
high places. I approached my singing studies with humility. 
Nature had endowed me with a voice for singing. She had 
imposed none of those vocal faults that are fetters to so 
many. I sang easily, without much physical effort, and, 
though my voice had not its present power, the tones were 
as pure as they are to-day. This facility, which Mascagni 
and other musicians observed, saved me the tortuous plod- 
dings of those with voices laden with mechanical defects. 

For a twelvemonth I lost myself in the pages of my ‘*Rigo- 
letto’’ score, becoming more and more the Gilda I fancied 
Verdi meant she should be. Then dawned the day when I 
took the first irrevocable step in my chosen career. Fearful 
that in my home city I might be fated like the prophet in his 
own land, I sought a place where wasnot known. With my 
mother, I journeyed to Rome. There, with my “ Rigoletto” 
score tucked comfortingly under one arm, we arrived at the 
Costanzi Theater. 

We have since smiled over our ingenuousness. For it is 
only the guileless who seek, without innumerable prelimina- 
ries, the monarch of a great opera house. Perhaps it was 
Fortune, amused at my innocence, that leveled the bar- 
riers guarding the austere Morochini. At any rate, where 
others prevailed only by circuitous ways, my mother and I 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Their Mother 


And the Pardon for the Son in Prison: By Jennette Lee 


AUTHOR OF “MISS SOMEBODY'S CHAIR,” “THE TWO DOCTORS,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY M. 


I 

IHE Reverend Joseph Milman lifted the 
knocker of the big open door and stood 
waiting, looking into the long cool hall. 
Through the door at the farther end of the 
hall he could see the vista of orchards and 
purple, trellised grapes, and beyond thema 
field of grain, with men at work. Among 
the men moved the tall figure of a woman. 
He lifted his hand again to the knocker and 
rapped sharply. There was no response— 
only the cool stillness of the house. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation he stepped into the hall, moving toward the door at 
the other end. Through the doors ajar on either side he had 
glimpses of quiet, well-kept rooms that seemed deserted. 
Only one room, the last on the left, gave any signs of occu- 
pancy. This room, facing to the south, was filled with sun- 
shine and in the windows were vines and growing plants. On 
a chair lay a piece of sewing, a half-mended garment, and 
on the desk near by was a confused litter of papers and 
memorandums. The minister’s eye took in these details 
with a glance. But something else held his attention and he 
half stopped. 5 

Above the desk hung the picture of a young man. The 
face of the portrait was laughing—almost like a boy’s— 
smiling into his with courage and confident power. For a 
minute the face held him. The eyes of the boy and the eyes 
of the minister met steadily. Then the minister passed on 
into the sunshine outside. 

There had been a touch of chill in the house; but here in 
the sun the air was mellow with the warmth of the late 
September day. He glanced toward the field where the men 
were at work. The figure of the woman stood 
out clearly among them. She was taller than any 

















LEONE BRACKER 


“Yes. I wanted very much to see you. But I have been 
busy. This is my busy season, you know.’’ She moved a 
hand toward the ripened grain. 

Joseph’s eyes followed the gesture, and all the mellow 
light of the field seemed caught up in it and gathering about 
them. It did not occur to him to speak to her of church. 
He only felt strangely grateful to her. 


HER eyes still studied his face, and the little smile in them 
broke through to her lips. ‘‘ John has told me about 
you,” she said. Heturned to her. ‘‘ You are going to build a 
new church, he says.” 

He nodded slowly. 
tribution.” 

“Yes; John always contributes,’ she replied dryly. ‘He 
has money. And William is on the building committee, I 
hear.” 

“‘He has capital ideas,’’ responded the young man quickly; 
“advanced ideas.” 

“Yes; William has ideas.”’ And again he fancied the full 
tone was a little dry. ‘‘ Well, make them work. Make them 
help you. They are good boys. They will do what you tell 
them.”’ 

He gasped a little. The picture of John Bodman’s digni- 
fied figure passed before him. He recalled suddenly the 
picture above the desk in the room at the left of the hall. 
“You have another son?” he said timidly. 

“T have two other sons,” she replied. 
woman.” The words threw him in doubt. He meant to 
speak of the son in prison. And now she spoke of her 
wealth—but whether of sons or of money, he could not tell. 


“Yes; he has given a generous con- 
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“T am a rich 
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Men of Substance 





of the men, he noted, but broad and well propor- 
tioned. And as she moved across the field he 
had a sudden sense of college days—something 
Homeric and youthful—and the mellow autumn 
scene seemed filled with bigness, a kind of classic 
light and remoteness. 

He had no doubt that the tall figure was his 
parishioner, Mrs. Bodman—as he had had no 
doubt that the pictured face above the desk was 
that of her youngest son. He had never seen 
either of them. But he had heard many rumors 
of the woman—of her strength, of her kindness 
to people in trouble, and of the strange, impla- 
cable sternness that sometimes made very good 
people afraid of her. 


OSEPH MILMAN had waited a long time be- 

fore making this pastoral call. He had hoped 
that his parishioner would appear in church, and 
hear him preach. It would be easier then, he 
fancied, to call upon her. The two older sons, 
men of substance in the community, were mem- 
bers of the congregation, and John, the elder, had 
already contributed generously to a fund they 
were raising—for a new church. William, the 
second son, was on the building committee. 
Joseph Milman had confidence in these men. He 
felt instinctively that you would always know 
where to find them. 

Of the mother, working in the field, he felt less 
sure, and of the two younger sons he had grave 
doubts. He was thinking of the younger sons as 
he crossed the open space behind the house and 
moved toward the orchard. One of the sons, 
Theobald, he had seen, but only once. The youth 
had seemed to him careless, almost flippant as 
regarded the serious things of life. The other son, 
James, he had never seen. But by aswift intuition 
he had known that the pictured face above the lit- 
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“You mean Jamie, I suppose,” she said after a 
minute. Her tranquil eyes were on the blue hills 
in the distance. 

He coughed a little. “I think I meant the 
one—in prison,” he replied. 


HE turned and looked at him, and he felt him- 
self gathered up into the big, motherly smile 
that lifted his youth into something rich and sig- 
nificant. ‘‘God bless you!” she cried. ‘‘ My sons 
are all in prison.’’ She sat with her hands about 
her knees, smiling down on him. 

“All!”’ He gasped it. 

She nodded. ‘All except Theobald, that is; I 
think Theo has escaped.’’ She said it musingly. 
“You have never seen Theobald, perhaps?’’ The 
little lights in her eyes twinkled down to him. 

“T saw—him—once,” he stammered. 

The laughter brimmed over. ‘‘He ran away 
from you, I suppose?’”’ The minister nodded. 
“Yes. That is like Theo. But he is a good boy! 
They are all good sons,’’ she added quickly. 
“John sends me a silk dress every year. I have 
bales of silk stored up.’’ She spread out her 
hands, unrolling across the fields the wealth of 
John’s silks to his gaze. ‘‘And William sends me 
seeds, bushels of seed from his experiment plant. 
Some of it germinates and some of it dies. But 
every field must lie fallow at times. So I plant 
the seeds.’’ She chuckled a little under her breath. 

And the minister sat silent. He could not have 
broken in upon her easy-going words if he would. 
All the air about him seemed charged with power, 
and the church he was building slipped from his 
black shoulders. He moved a little nearer to her. 








tered desk wasthis son—the one whowas in prison. 

He walked slowly under the orchard trees that 
hung heavy with fruit—a little uncertain how 
Mrs. Bodman would greet him, perhaps a little regretful 
that he had come. Still, she was a parishioner. He had a 
right to call on her. He stood for a moment on the edge of 
the orchard. The bars to the field were down and half the 
field lay leveled of grain. To the right a reaper and binder 
was at work with soft, recurring hum; and on the left a group 
of men were loading a heavy truck. The woman who was 
directing their movements glanced toward the bars and 
stopped. She gave a minute’s direction to one of the men 
and turned and came toward him. 

When Joseph Milman saw her face he was glad he had 
come. It was a strong, reserved face, full of mellow kind- 
ness, with a little breeze of laughter somewhere in it that 
seemed suddenly like the wind stirring the grain off there in 
the field. 

She held out her hand and the little breeze became a 
quick, full laugh. The minister felt suddenly at home. This 
woman, in spite of her sixty years, was young, he saw—as 
young as he himself. Then he looked again in the eyes that 
were regarding him, and he questioned whether she was not 
even younger. It was as if a child dwelt in her deep, brood- 
ing eyes and wondered about the universe and about God, 
untrammeled by belief. 

He had a quick sense of boyhood. “i came to call on 
you—and the house was empty,” he said. 

“‘It is generally empty,” she replied. ‘‘I am mostly out- 
doors. The farm is large, you see. Will you come in and sit 
down?” She motioned toward the shocks of grain near by. 
‘We can sit down here if you don’t mind.”” She was moving 
toward the stacked grain as she spoke, and her strong hand 
threw down two or three of the bundles, making a comfort- 
able place. 


HE SEATED himself beside her with a feeling of happi- 
ness. He recalled hazily the sofas and rocking-chairs 
and fringed scarfs draping from mantelpieces all over the 
parish, and he lifted his face to hers with a boyish laugh. 
“How good it seems!” he exclaimed. 

She nodded kindly. Her eyes were on his face, studying 
it. ‘‘I am sorry I have not seen you before,” she said slowly. 

The face flushed a little. ‘‘I didn’t know whether you 
would want me to come,” he replied stiffly. 7 


The Head Lifted and Seemed to Listen. In the Dimness a Shadow Shifted 





At the Door of His Cell Her Boy Was Standing 


Her eyes regarded him kindly. ‘‘ They all want 
to give ‘Mother’ something,’ she said laughing, 
“all of them. Even Jamie in his prison keeps a 
diary for me, and each week I bring home the 
leaves. He says it is all he can do. They are very precious 
leaves,’’ she added after a minute. Then her eyes lighted. 
“Only Theo gives me nothing,” she said. ‘‘ He comes to see 
me often, but he brings me nothing. I don’t think it ever 
occurs to Theobald to bring me anything.’”’ And she laughed, 
a low, booming laugh that set the air about them humming 
like the deep strings of acello. ‘‘Theo is more likely to try 
to get things out of me for his work,” she said under the 
laugh. 

“What is his work?”’ asked the minister curiously. 

“Theobald’s work?”” The woman looked at him with 
half-veiled eyes, as if suddenly on guard. ‘‘Theo’s work— 
is living,’ she said quietly. 

The minister gazed about him vaguely. Something in the 
words seemed mocking him—from the shocks of grain and 
the bearded heads that stirred softly in the wind. He was 
confused. The woman was plainly a little touched. No one 
had prepared him for it. She sat looking before her, her 
hands hanging loosely from her knees, a half smile on her 
generous lips. 

. 
(Fe of the men crossed the field and spoke to her, asking 
directions about the work, and she replied in a clear, 
sharp tone that brought the minister to his senses. 

He turned to her. ‘‘ Why did you say your sons are all in 
prison?’’ he demanded. 

“They are!’’ She waited a minute. ‘‘ You have heard of 
Jamie?”’ He moved a nervous hand in the direction of the 
prison beyond the town. She nodded. Her eyes regarded 
him. ‘You are in prison, too, I often think,’’ she said 
quietly. 

“What do you mean?” He turned to her. 

“You wear a uniform.” Her eyes were on the band of 
starched linen about his neck. Her hand touched her un- 
bound throat with a little laugh. ‘‘ Doesn’t it choke you, 
ever?”’ she asked. 

The young man twisted his neck in its small white stock- 
ade. “I never thought of it,’’ he replied wonderingly. 

“No, very likely not. But it seems to me a uniform—as 
much as the one Jamie wears in prison and the one John 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 90 
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From Him 


A Letter to a Father From a Son “Somewhere in France” 





Y DEAR FATHER: In your last 
Mm) letter you say: ‘‘ You write like a 
|| different boy.” Why, father, I am 
|| different! How endd I help being 
fA || anything else? I have been over 
|| here now for seven months. In that 
time I have lived seven years. I 
have seen aspects of life that I 
never dreamed of: that never oc- 
curred to me, in my sheltered life, 
as existing in this world. I have come to know men as 
I would never know them at home. I have learned 
a respect for discipline; a regard for authority that 
it shames me now to look back and see how I lacked. 
You talk over there about fighting for democracy ! 
Why, my dear father, we have won the war for de- 
mocracy already so far as thousands of our men are 
concerned. You can’t live this kind of a life over here 
that I have lived now for all these months, under all 
kinds of conditions and with all kinds of men, and 
not have the walls of your mind stretched until they 
almost break, without learning a lesson in democ- 
racy! That is one of the finest things that this 
experience has taught me. Honestly, when I think 
of how I used to look down, sniffy-like, at some of 
the fellows in college who were working their way 
through, and who I and others like me thought 
were beneath us, and when I recall the fool discus- 
sions that we used to have whether this chap or 
that fellow was or was not ‘‘good enough” for our 
“frat’’—all based on superficial or so-called social or 
equality grounds—it makes me wonder how I 
could have been such a blatant ass! 














The Lord knew we needed it. The only trouble was, 
we didn’t know it. But we soon found out. With 
some of the fellows the lesson was learned a bit hard, 
but it has amazed me to see how the vast majority 
took the medicine and learned in no time to swallow it. 


fen we feel a point of contact with our Govern- 
ment. Before I came over I thought of the United 
States Government as something that was housed in 
a lot of buildings in Washington, and that every four 
years we all got excited— most of us not knowing at all 
why we got excited—and elected a President. That 
is no more. We are part of that Government now; 
we are part of our country. We are in its service and 
doing our bit for it. Everything that we can get hold 
of as happening in Washington we read with avid- 
ity. When the President speaks it means something 
to us that it has never meant before. We read what 
he says, talk over what he means and go by the hun- 
dreds to hear his views explained in the “talks” that 
are given us. Whereas Woodrow Wilson was only a 
name to us, to-day he is a living, vital world force— 
a name that brings us to our feet as instantly as does 
the first bar of “‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” The 
Government has suddenly become a living, breath- 
ing, pulsating thing to us, and we are part of it! 
Now what is going to be the result in us, and in 
you, father, and the folks back home, of that one 
change? Do you folks over there realize this change 
yet, or have you begun to realize it? Listen, if you 
please, father. Everything the Government does we 


we are certainly going to do something with you and 
for you! Don’t let that thought escape you. You 
would be as much impressed with that as l amif you 
could hear the fellows talk as I hear them—not 
boasters; not fledglings; not boys in their teens; but 
men who are thinking as well as talking. For don’t 
forget that the very flower of your Army is over 
here! The men who by reason of their already as- 
sured positions, or the positions which their connec- 
tions make possible, are going to be your men of the 
future. Here they are. And some others are com- 
ing out of the National Army too. Don’t over- 
look them. We have a few hundred of them over 
here already, and your conscript has become some 
man, let me tell you. The miracle of his remaking is 
not a newspaper miracle; it isa miracle of flesh and 
blood. He is an entirely different fellow, as you'll 
find out when he begins to shoot! 


bb go: will naturally ask: How about yourself spirit- 
ually? Well, Christianity is a thing that we fel- 
lows feel inside and live here. There isn’t much going 
to church, but the number of small Bibles and the fel- 
lows who read them would amaze you. They don’t 
say much about it. But to hear the fellows sing 
“The Long, Long Trail”’ or ‘‘Long, Long Ago” 
or “ Rock of Ages”’ or “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
(hymnsare increasing favorites here instead of songs), 
that, father, tells the story. I listened to seven fel- 
lows the other night discussing for four hours whether 
there was a Lord God of Battle. 

But here again, father, comesa question that 
points to when we come home. Take our 





I don’t wonder that one college man said to 
me the other day: ‘I hate to think of this war 
suddenly stopping and my father insisting that 
Ireturn to college. Of course I would refuse, but 
would my father see it, I wonder? Think of re- 
turning to that soft and sheltered life, with its 
fool ‘ proms’ and silly house parties and inconse- 
quential ‘events.’ My lord, Fred, I couldn’t go 
back! I would choke in such an atmosphere!” 
I know this is a bit hard on you, father, as a 
college trustee, but, believe me, I feel the same 
way, and so does every fellow over here that I 
have talked with. 


HAT is it, you ask, that is making us “‘ dif- 

ferent’? Well, just take our life. Just 
stop and think what we are here for. We are 
here to kill men or to have men kill us. Ghastly 
business, you say. It is. And no one knows it 
better or feels it more thoroughly than we do. 
But that is what we were sent over here for. 
That is our job, and we mean to make a clean job 





THE NEW BOY THAT 
WILL SOON BE COMING HOME 


HE “boy in service” who wrote this letter has 

written far better than he knew. He is reflect- 
ing the thoughts—in most instances unexpressed 
and in some cases expressed—of thousands of our 
boys “overthere,” and “ over here” for that matter. 
It is a new American young man that is coming 
home, filled with the same thoughts that this boy 
expresses in his letter to his father. The question 
for us at home is not only “What are we going to 
do with him and for him?” but, what is more to 
the point: “What is he going to do with us?” 


—THE EDITOR. 


church: I don’t see how, for the life of me, I am 
going to sit and listen to Mr. Babcock again, 
unless the war has changed him. I tell you, 
father, when you have been up against the thing 
I have: those three weeks in the first trenches 
and doing outpost guard duty and all that goes 
with that work—they make a fellow do some 
thinking along lines he has never thought be- 
fore. And such things as Mr. Babcock stands 
for: form, ritual, creed, theology, hair-splitting 
Biblical interpretation—well, it doesn’t get very 
far with you. What a fellow, after such experi- 
ences as he gets over here, wants in the way of 
religion is bed-rock stuff. 

Four weeks ago I was in [erased by censor] at a 
Sunday morning service in the [erased by censor]. 
| Think of three thousand of us fellows in that 
building! You and mother know it. Now, what 
drew usthereso that you couldn’t have squeezed 
another fellow into that building? First, sing- 
ing; for two-thirds of the service was singing. 








of it. Weare told and trained to kill; to kill as 

many Germans as we can; and the very thing that in 
peacetime would be called murder, for which a man 
would be electrocuted, he isshown here how todo, and, 
if he does it right, he will get a promotion and a medal ! 

Now isn’t that a purpose and a job to change a 
chap; to alter all his thoughts; to alter his whole 
point of view? Just a bit different, father, from try- 
ing to sell Brown & Sons a bill of goods, now, isn’t 
it? And while you are selling Brown & Sons that bill 
of goods, what is your life? Busy, yes, but busy amid 
every comfort, light, warmth, good food, theaters, 
dancing, a comfortable bed, a bath every morning, 
clothes up to the minute, fresh linens, silk socks, 
creased trousers, a nice warm office, daylight hours— 
in other words, soft places! 

Now what is that same fellow’s life here? I wash 
when I can; dittoshave. A bath? Heavens! ‘For 
three weeks at a time I have slept in my clothes and 
never took them off—wet to my skin; my shoes so 
wet that if I took them off I know I'd never get them 
on again. I have slept in muddy roads. I have 
crawled into a barn, mighty glad to get a roof over 
me from the rain. I have suddenly come across a 
pigsty ora chicken house and thought it was heaven ! 
| have slept standing up in the mud up to my knees, 
unable to get out of it, for no one really knows what 
mud is and can do to a fellow until one gets into this 
French mud. It is something fierce! I have slept 
in wagons so that every jolt nearly opened up my 
head. And I have not slept at all. I have gone 
without sleep for ninety-six hours, and often without 
food for thirty-six hours. 


O, I HAVEN’T told you all this before, because 

you and mother wouldn’t understand. You 
would worry. You'd think all this would make me 
sick. But what has it really done for me? Nota 
cold have I had in all these seven months; not a day 
have I had to lay off. Iam as hard to-day as nails, 
and I have put on just sixteen pounds. Can you 
beat it? Now, that is the physical side. 

What has happened to me inside? That is more 
difficult toexplain. All I know is that at last I have 
eyes that see, and ears that hear; whereas what, in 
the name of heaven, I did with those two parts of my 
body before I came over I can’t imagine. And what 
I did with my mind I can’t conceive at all. 

In the first place, father, I have learned to obey 
orders. When a job is given me, I ask no questions, 
no matter how menial the jobis. I go and doit, and 
to the fullest of my power. We American fellows have 
made a tremendous stride forward in that one thing. 
For the first time in our lives we have learned to 
recognize authority and cultivate a respect for it. 


talk over and discuss by the hour, and wonder if it 
is done in the best way, the quickest way, the most 
efficient way, along the lines of efficient business 
methods. We don’t think these things out to our- 
selves; we talk about them in groups, in dozens and 
scores. We get hold of some officer or speaker and 
we question him, and again and again we have 
stumped him with our questions, and he has gone 
away and said to some officer, who afterward told 
us: “Those fellows are thinking. What is that 
thinking going to lead to?” 


Begs the point. What 7s it going to lead to? 
For remember, father, the most of us are com- 
ing back. Only four in every hundred that go over 
the top ‘‘ go West”’ (God bless them!) or are wounded. 
There’s ninety-six of us that are coming back, and 
we are coming back different men than when we 
went! We have found our eyes, our ears, our minds, 
and we’re using them. And we are beginning to find 
our voices. Just now it is with the pen. But will 
we, when we come back, find our voices in a vocal 
way? We may slip back into our old ways. It is 
possible that some will. But the most of us won't! 
Will we be a Voice? We have read history since we 
were here, and we have had more of it explained to 
us, and we know that the men who were the soldiers 
in the Civil War became at its close the statesmen; 
the men whose voices spoke and were listened to! 
Yes, we have also been told that the Civil War de- 
veloped an army of tramps such as America never 
had before. But times have changed since then; these 
“‘boys,’’ when I look over them in an audience of a 
thousand to three thousand at a sitting, don’t look 
to me like a bunch of coming tramps. Not by a 
handful! 

Have you older men back home thought of this? 
Has it occurred to you that the boys you sent out 
from your homes are coming back as men with the 
experiences of men, the thoughts of men, chock-full 
of ambition, filled to the brim with physical vigor, 
with an awakened mentality and spirituality, and 
with a sense of oneness in the United States Govern- 
ment and what that Government stands for, and 
above all what it should stand for, that they never 
had? Men don’t go out and fight for their country, 
go through the privations that we have gone through 
here and face danger and give their chests to Prus- 
sians to shoot at as targets, and come back without 
a very strong sense that their country is something 
that belongs to them more than it did before. 

The question is: What are you going to do with us 
when wecome back? Are youthinking cf that? Are 
you getting ready for that? Because, dear father, 


And how we did sing! Don’t you see what it 
meant to us? We could let our spiritual selves 
go—we gave voice to what we felt. Where can we 
get that at home? First we are not made to feel it, 
and, if we do, I think you will agree with me when I 
say that the singing in our church is not what you 
call inspired. Well, then we had a ten-minute talk by 
one of our own men, a colonel in the Engineer Corps, 
on ‘‘ Keeping Your Word.” 

Father, it was wonderful! What that chap didn’t 
pack into those ten minutes of plain, straight think- 
ing and applied Christianity! And yet there wasn’t 
a word of what at home you would call religion in it! 
You could have heard a pin drop in that auditorium, 
save for an occasional cough. Those three thousand 
fellows were like marble statues, and when he got 
through a sigh went up from that audience, indica- 
tive of the deepest impression that can be made by a 
speaker, that told the story for that enormous bunch 
of fellows. As mychum said to me going out: ‘Fred, 
that certainly was some talk, wasn’t it?’’ And yet, 
what was it when you thought back over it? Just 
plain talk put into simple form. But there were no 
frills about it; noform; just a man’s message to men, 
nearly each of whom had given his word to someone 
at home to be a decent chap, and here was a man 
telling why we ought to play the game and keep that 
word. That was all. 


. who is going to do that for us when we get 
back home, father? Do you know the man? I 
don’t. Is the church going to wake up? It can’t with 
its present weak men. The fellows who come back 
will want something stronger and bigger and deeper 
than what is being presented in the average pulpit, 
believe me! Or is it going to be, as so many fellows 
think here, that the church won’t be up to it, and 
that we are going to look to the Y. M. C. A. at 
home for the new need, just as the Y. M. C. A. meets 
our need of morale here in the billets? We are all 
strong for the ““Y,” as we call the Y. M. C. A., for 
what it has done for us, and is doing,-and thousands 
of us fellows are coming home as strong rooters for 
it. It has its chance to hold us when we get back 
home. If it does, we are going to be strong for it, 
and they will build up a marvelous moral organiza- 
tion. 

Well, I must not go on, although I could write 
much more. Upsetting, perhaps, you will call this 
life, father. And it is to the nonessentials. But, my 
heavens, how tremendously upstanding to the things 
worth while! For remember always, my dear father, 
that your boy is living in the Calvary of the world! 

My love to mother and to you, and I shall wonder 
what you will have to say to me to all of this. 

Your son, ever, FRED. 
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The Inside Story of the Great Long Island 
Spy Mystery That Baffled the Secret Service: By Harold MacGrath 
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VII 


7}. BREAKFAST, after Captain Falconet’s 
all-night vigil, he declared ‘his intention of 
remaining at Comfort forthe day. He felt 
like playing. He wanted to be out in the 
sunshine. Would they play tennis? Ani- 
mated in his gestures, sparkling in his share 
of the conversation, no one would have sus- 
— that, out of the last twenty-four 
ours, he had had but scant two for sleep. 
‘“Where’s Bob?”’ asked Ellis, as he no- 
ticed the vacant chair. _ 
“‘He left word not to be disturbed,” answered Antoine, as he 
uncovered a dish of golden corn-meal muffins, smoking hot. 
“‘Bob is getting lazy,” said Ellis. ‘‘ He didn’t formerly lie 
abed inthe morning. Stay out here, Captain, and play.” 
The captain heard him, but his eyes were upon Molly. 
The slight shrug at the mention of Winthrop’s delinquency, 
what did it signify? Cer- 
tainly there were some mys- 
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The shaving mirror in the bathroom was on a direct line 
with the captain’s chair. Winthrop saw that frown. He 
went on with his shaving, finished it, laved his face, vigor- 
ously toweled it, put on his spectacles and rubbed a pinch 
of talc on his jaws. 

Then he came out and sat down opposite the Frenchman. 
“Well, what’s on your mind this morning?’’—amiably. 

“They were inquiring for you at the breakfast table.” 

“‘Sometimes I like to lie abed. At Comfort you do as you 
please. But often I wish I were a poilu. I hate shaving.” 

“How quickly storms pass over!” said the captain, wav- 
ing his hand toward the brilliant sunshine outside. 

“The storm last night was certainly a humdinger.” 

“A what?” 

“A sockdolager.” 

With a laugh the captain threw up his hands in surrender. 
“What is a humdinger?’”’ 


TAFFS 


“A humdinger, about six miles from Comfort. I must 
have lain insensible in the road for half an hour. Does the 
lump look bad?” 

“It all depends upon how you look at it,” said the French- 
man. 

There was a long pause. ‘‘ You do not ask me how I 
happened to be in the garden just before dawn.”’ 

“No.” Winthrop’s glance was direct and unwavering. 
“Tt is none of my business.” _.. 

“Or that you should come in at that hour—none of mine? 
Sometimes I think quickly in English.” 

“T wish I could speak French as fluently as you speak 
English. We English-speaking peoples are the poorest lin- 
guists in the world.” 

“It is all a matter of environment,” replied the captain. 
“‘France is surrounded by a babel of tongues.” 

Another long pause. ‘I had a frightful toothache last 

night,” said Winthrop, with 
one of his whimsical smiles. 








at Comfort; they might be 
correlative. Anyhow, when- 
ever the lovely Molly and 
Winthrop were together the 
captain could not keep his 
eyes off them. Something 
was wrong here. He sensed 
it in the girl’s attitude—that 
quickly assumed repellence 
whenever Winthrop spoke 
to her. She brightened al- 
most joyously if anyone ap- 
proached to break in upon 
the duet. 

What did she know about 
Winthrop that no one 
else knew? Had it anything 
to do with his mysterious 
actions of the night before? 
Did'she know what errand 
he had gone forth upon? 
That was scarcely probable. 
Nor was it possible that 
Winthrop had anything to 
do with the telephone. 


ND quite as puzzling was 
the young man’s philo- 
sophical acceptance of these 
scarcely veiled rebuffs. 
Another man, with far less 
spirit than Winthrop pos- 
sessed, would have packed 
up and departed long ago. 
What, then, held Winthrop 
at Comfort? 

The captain felt himself 
curiously intrigued. Hesaw 
labyrinths and blind alleys. 
The telephone, the motor- 
cycle, the girl’s attitude, 
were they correlative or not ? 
That there was some politi- 
cal undercurrent he was pos- 
itively assured. 

There was nothing in 
Molly’s manner to suggest 
a lovers’ tiff; there were no 
coquettish airs about Molly 
Ellis. The captairi had never 
met a young woman more 
frankly honest. 

Thus the inference of his 
deductions led the captain 
to believe that there was 
against Winthrop some dis- 
creditable act. And yet how 
impossible that seemed. He 
liked Winthrop; the man 
drew him irresistibly. And 
from his wide experience 
among men the captain knew 
that this liking had for its 
basis some fundamental 
worth. 

It was not possible that 











“No; I should not use 
that. Insomnia would be 
better.” 

“And far more truthful. 
It is a long time since I had 
a full night’s sleep.”’ 


“DEADING is better for 

that than cold rain.” 
Falconet was feeling more 
like himself. Winthrop had, 
asit were, given him backthe 
foil. ‘Did the motorcyclist 
run you down?” : 

Winthrop stiffened in his 
chair. 

“Good!” thought the 
captain. “I put that one 
squarely over the heart.” 

“Motorcycle? I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“Neither do I. A strange 
affair, that motorcycle. It 
goes out alone and comes 
back alone. It goes into the 
rain and mud and comes 
back—clean.”’ 

“Ts this idle curiosity?” 

“Itis France, my friend,” 
answered the captain, with 
simple dignity. 

“France,” repeated Win- 
throp. He felt very lonely 
and very helpless. 

“Yes. Let us say frankly 
to each other that we love 
and place our native land 
above all other considera- 
tions; that death is but a 
small thing, if we serve.” 


INTHROP rose 

quickly. He looked 
down at the other somberly, 
then abruptly wheeled and 
began pacing the room. The 
Frenchman followed him 
about with an expectant eye. 
Presently he, too, rose. 

On a return Winthrop 
halted in front of him. 

“Did you ever hear of 
Tantalus?” 

‘‘Tantalus?’’—rather 
blankly. ‘‘ Yes.” 

“I am his blood brother, 
Captain. Beyond that I 
have nothing to say. No 
doubt you have heard the 
boys call me a queer old 
codger. I am.” 

“IT came in friendship,” 
said the captain coldly. 

“T know it. And I thank 
you for the high honor.” 

“‘Here,in this lovely home, 











where everyone seems to be 





Winthrop had ridden away 
on the motorcycle, returned 
and cleaned it and gone forth 
again. There was a third 
person swimming in this ; 
baffling undercurrent. Who? Or was this third person—the 
motorcyclist —under orders from the girl herself? 


"Ta captain knocked on Winthrop’s door at half after 
nine. There was no immediate response. He knocked 
again, louder. 

This time he heard Winthrop cross the room. The door 
opened cautiously. 

“Who is it?” 

“I, Captain Falconet.” 

“Oh! Come along in, Captain.”” Winthrop opened the 
door, screening himself behind it until the captain was over 
the threshold. One side of Winthrop’s face was covered 
with lather. ‘‘ You'll excuse me until I finish this bas-relief ?”’ 

“‘T have all the morning on my hands.” 

‘Make yourself at home, then.” 

The captain sat down. He threw an admiring glance at 
Winthrop’s arms and shoulders, sunburned to a deep bronze; 
lean, muscular and hard—the marks of endurance, nervous 
energy, resilience. The swelling had gone down from the 
bruise on the forehead, but the skin was still discolored. 
The captain frowned. 





The Clean-Cut Features of All the Men in Uniform . . . Heartened Him. There Would be Some 
History Written by These Men. Why Envy Their Gayety? 


“‘A humdinger is a sockdolager, a corker, an old soaker, 
a crackajack.”’ 

“Wait! I comprehend. It is something big. Argot. I can 
speak the argot of the Arab, because it is several thousand 
years old. But this American argot—name of a dog! To-day 
it is this; to-morrow it is something else. One has to be 
native born to understand.” 

“There was a storm last night,” said Winthrop. He was 
not smiling now. ‘Thunder and lightning and slashing 
rain. I know. I was out in it for three mortal hours.”’ 

The captain sensed a shock. Frenchman that he was, he 
liked fencing with words; and here he was, disarmed at the 
outset. He was positive that Winthrop saw the attendant 
embarrassment. 

While he was struggling to pull himself together he heard 
baby ask: ‘‘ Did you see me come in this morning?” 

‘Yes. 

Winthrop thought for a moment. ‘‘ You did not see me 
from your room. I came in at the rear.” 

“‘T was in the lilacs,” replied the captain frankly. ‘You 
looked—what is it the English say?—badly knocked up. 
You had a fall?” 


happy, there is something 
wrong. There isan affair. I 
feel it. I presumed to be- 
lieve that we two might work 
together. Since that may not 
be I shall continue to work alone. I am in the habit of 
finding out what I wish to know.” 

Winthrop’s lips formed a thin, grim line—not in anger, 
however; rather to dam the flood which threatened to burst 
forth. “I am sorry,” he said finally. “I’d rather cut off my 
hand than offend you.” , 

“You have not offended me; you have only disappointed 
me. I have ideas; and if these are not wholly wrong, we— 
you and I—shall talk of this affair again. Good morning.’’ 


I TENNIS they had nicknamed the captain “The 
Poacher.” He was not content to defend his own terri- 
tory; he was always after the ball, and half the time in his 
partner’s way. He had but one object—to drive back the 
ball. Often he drove it out of bounds, out of sight, beyond 
retrieving. 

This morning, however, his thoughts were apart from the 
game. There was a real mystery here at Comfort. It was 
aggravated by Winthrop’s amazing conduct. Whether the 
affair of the telephone and Winthrop’s adventures in the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 
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A Call by the American Red Cross 


By William Howard Taft, Chairman of the Central Committee 





Who are Called 


HE recruiting call for nurses is 
meant for those young women who 
have the physical and mental equip- 
ment necessary to the performance of 
nurses’ duties, together with energy, ini- 
tiative and the desire for a useful career. 

The very first requisite is good health. 
No young woman lacking it should even 
consider taking training to be a nurse. 
The work is hard, the life strenuous, in 
both the training and practice of the pro- 
fession. One cannot even be properly 
sympathetic with others unless in posses- 
sion of a sound constitution, furnishing a 
constant supply of nervous energy. 

Next is age. Only candidates not less than nineteen 
nor more than thirty-five years of age are accepted in 
the standard hospital training schools for nurses. The 
reasons are obvious, particularly when the matter of age 
is considered in relation to the requirements of health. 

Educational requirements are coming to be recog- 
nized as of more importance than has hitherto been 
the case. At present a high-school education or its 
equivalent is usually a requisite for admission to a well- 
organized school for nurses. But, as with other kinds 
of work, the broader and deeper the educational founda- 
tion, the higher the achievements that can subsequently 
be built upon it. 

There is an oe demand for college women 
to enter the nursing profession. In recognition of the 
added value of a college education to the prospective 
nurse’s equipment, many nurses’ schools are now pre- 
pared to give credit of from six to nine months, or even 
more, to candidates possessing college degrees. Partic- 
ular value is placed upon collegiate work in bacteriology, 
chemistry, physics and laboratory courses in these sub- 
jects. Many training schools are also arranging to 
modify their courses to meet the emergency. 

With the future of the nursing profession what it 
promises to be to-day, no young woman seeking to 
enter it can for a moment consider that she has too 
good an education ‘‘to waste it on nursing.” 





Where to Get the Training 


O YOU know the meaning of these 
two letters: ‘‘R. N.”? They mean 
that the person named has been recog- 
nized by state authorities as a compe- 
tent nurse; in other words, that she is a 
“Registered Nurse,”’ one to whom the 
health and lives of others may safely be 
intrusted. Most states now have laws 
for the registration of nurses. | 
But these two letters have even greater 
significance. They mean that to win the 
right to use them the nurse has given 
years of her life to study—in hospital 
ward, operating room, lecture hall and 














THE CALL 


HE Department of Nursing of the American National 
Red Cross wants 30,000 nurses. They are needed as 
active reserve for the Army and Navy Nurse Corps; already 
many are receiving the summons to duty. 
. What does this mean? 

It means that to meet the already visible needs of our 
military and naval services, nurses must be withdrawn from 
their present work in civil life in numbers nearly equal to 
the entire membership of the American Nurses’ Association. 
It means that the Army and the Navy anticipate exclusive 
use for an indefinite period of almost half the total number 
of registered nurses in all the United States. 

Before war came to America the nursing profession 
barely met the demands upon it from the country at large. 
Many a rural community had petitioned in vain for a com- 
petent public-health nurse to help save the lives of its babies 
and mothers; many a hospital found its work suffering 
because it could not be assured at all times of a sufficient 
number of nurses, equal to the tasks in hand, being readily 
available. 

Mothers, wives and sweethearts of men in the service of 
their country need have no fear that the number of nurses 
needed to care for the sick and the wounded this year will 
not be forthcoming. The nation has the nurses for this 
year, and they are ready toserve—let us be thankful for that. 

But what about next year—and the year after that? And 
what about those at home, even this year? The people at 
home, upon whom rests the burden of supporting their 
armies, must be cared for even more adequately in wartime 
than in peacetime. We cannot see our nurses taken from 
us, for no one knows how long, without doing all that can 
be done to raise up more to take their places. 

The stern facts of the situation are giving great concern 
in Washington and in all places where they are fully known 
and understood. They are the reasons why Miss Jane A. 
Delano, Director of the Department of Nursing of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, Dora E. Thompson, Superintendent 
of the Army Nurse Corps, and Ella Phillips Crandall, of the 
Nursing Committee of the Council of National Defense, have 
issued a call to the young women of America to enter the 
nursing profession. 

Nurses, like soldiers, cannot be created overnight. In- 
deed, it takes at least two years, and more often three, to 
equip a young woman for work as a nurse, while the Army 
is making soldiers of our young men in a year or less. The 
call, then, is to young women to enter training to be nurses, 
and it is just as urgent as the call to young men to become 
soldiers. As there is yet no selective draft for inducting 
women into the nursing service, the response must be made 
by volunteers. 


Shall the Nurse 
Stay at Home or Go Abroad? 


ae I want to serve my country by 
nursing the soldiers in France,”’ 

the cry of many a young woman vibtaiit 
with patriotic desires and the instincts 
of the mothers of the race. ‘‘I am more 
interested in helping in the war than Iam 
in spending years now learning how to 
earn my living after the war is over.” 

To answer this appeal for opportunity 
to make the romantic sacrifice on the 
fields of France is one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks of those intrusted with the 
leadership of our nurses, present and 
prospective. It has not been so easy to 
convince eager young women that the 
opportunities to serve their country in war are even 
more plentiful at home than abroad, and that the call 
of duty to serve at home is quite as imperative as the 
call for foreign service. 

As the needs of war increase, the more experienced 
nurses will be more rapidly withdrawn from theircivilian 
activities. There must be others in training, preparing 
to take their places. The very fact of war increases the 
need for nurses at home at the same time that it sum- 
mons them for service with the troops abroad. Nurs- 
ing service in the military hospitals in the United 
States is war service just as truly as hospital work near 
the front, and it must be recognized as such if we are 
adequately to meet the situation that exists. Miss 
Delano, of the Red Cross Nursing Service, recently 
declared: ‘I should be unwilling to send any nurse to 
Europe who is not equally willing to accept service at 
home.” There will be a ‘breakdown at the front if we 
fail to care for troops at home. 

The woman who begins her nurse’s training now is 
rendering national service from the moment that she 
takes up her duties, no matter how simple they may be. 
Her presence in the training school gives assurance of 
| the release of one more nurse, already trained, for other 
duty. Those who answered the first call last year are 
| now well along in their training—with the end of the 
| war not yet in sight. Even were the fighting to end 
to-morrow there would still be prospect of those begin- 
ning their training now having the opportunity to real- 
ize their ambition to serve abroad. The coming of 
peace will make only more clear the extent of the 
human wreckage in the countries longest at war. 
Europe will look to America for aid even more in the 
days of peace to come than in these present daysof war. 
We cannot respond to that call unless American women, 
in ever larger numbers, begin now to prepare. 

There is another call for service at home which many 
women can answer without going toa school for nurses. 
Women in their homes may help to release nurses for 
the service that is most needed by learning themselves 
something of the care of the sick. The Red Cross has 
two courses for lay women which all are invited to take. 











laboratory. They mean, too, that all this 
work she did she has done well, and emerged triumphant, 
with the seal of constituted authority marking her qualified 
as a nurse. Schools for nurses are conducted largely in 
conjunction with hospitals. At the hospital the future nurse 
learns what to do and how to do it by actually doing, under 
constant supervision and instruction. 

Some hospitals are much better prepared for the adequate 
training of nurses than others. The prospective nurse is 
wise to select —circumstances permitting —the hospital which 
is in position to give her the broadest training. Specializa- 
tion comes after general training, not before. The graduate 
nurse, too, does not wish to be compelled to refuse any kind 
of case that may come to her with: ‘‘No, lamsorry; I have 
not nursed children. I know only surgical work.” 

The best hospital, then, for the prospective nurse is one 
where patients involving the four general classes of nursing 
cases are constantly received. These classes are—medical 
cases, surgical cases, children’s diseases and obstetrical or 
childbirth cases. No nurse’s training can be called complete 
unless she has had experience in all these. 

Most states require, before granting “R. N.’”’ toa nurse, 
evidence that she has had experience in a hospital with a 
minimum number of patients and of both sexes. These 
requirements are guards against a woman of too limited expe- 
rience being given the right to designate herself as a qualified 
general nurse. 

Three years’ hospital service is required under the nursing 
laws of most states; in others, only two years. Three years 
is none too much, for the nurse’s education is constantly 
proceeding along two lines: 

There is the theoretical side, with its lectures and labo- 
ratory work in medicines, chemistry, sanitation, etc., all of 
which take much time and arduous study; on the other 
hand, there is the practical work in the wards and operating 
rooms, beginning with the simple duties of hospital service 
and leading up to larger responsibilities and more difficult 
tasks. The prospective nurse should take pains to select a 
training school where her instruction will be well balanced 
and where a due importance is attached to the classroom 
work. 

To accomplish the nurses’ training successfully is not 
easy, but neither does it require anything superhuman in 
endurance or ability. If you decide to venture it, and are at 
a loss as to where to enter training, write to the Committee on 
Nursing of the Council of National Defense, at Washington, 
D.C. It is ready to advise you as to where in your own state 
or elsewhere you can take the nurses’ training, with particu- 
lars, and has also published helpful bulletins of information 
for prospective candidates which are yours for the asking. 


What the Call Means 


ie IS not alone a question of nurses for military hospitals in 
France, or even in our own country. It also is the tremen- 
dous task of making and maintaining public health standards 
at home; of raising them, in fact, so that as a people we may 
be all the more fit to bear the burdens of war. 

To whom can suffering humanity look for the repair of 
human lives broken in this war but to its women—its nurses? 
Millions of men already exist who will present a nursing 
problem for the rest of their lives. The children of this gen- 
eration will bear the marks of war and require additional 
care. Public health and preventive programs are already 
being formulated in every country at war, and for the execu- 
tion of these programs nurses, and more nurses, are among 
the prime essentials. The next twenty years is certain to 
unfold many careers of distinction for the women who to-day 
enter the service of their country by beginning this training. 

Nursing in these days is not alone bedside care of the sick. 
It is prenatal instruction of mothers and teaching them how 
to care for their babies; it is the supervision of the health of 
school children, discovering and correcting tendencies which 
otherwise would bring lessened powers or a health catastro- 
phe in later life; it is the instruction and care of tubercular 
patients and the prevention of that dread disease; welfare 
work in industrial plants and the care of the mentally sick. 

Her profession affords the nurse a large degree of economic 
independence. The average nurse earns not far from $100 a 
month, while for positions requiring executive ability or spe- 
cial experience salaries of $2000 to $3000 a year are common. 





HE American Red Cross has appropri- 

ated $75,000 for a Nurses’ Training Camp 
from June 24 to September 13 inclusive, at 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Instructors have been selected from leading 
universities and hospitals, and arrange- 
ments made with leading schools for nurses 
whereby graduates of this camp will be al- 
lowed to finish their courses in nurses’ train- 
ing in two years instead of three years. In 
other words, successful completion of the 
work at the Vassar camp will cut a year 
from the training period. Graduates from 
women’s colleges within the last ten years 
are eligible to attend the Vassar camp. 














Each consists of a series of fifteen lessons, one on Ele- 
mentary Hygiene and the Home Care of the Sick, and 
the other on Home Dietetics. Unnecessary demands 
for the services of a nurse in American homes must be elimi- 
nated as far as possible; the nation must help to keep itself 
in good health. These Red Cross classes are the means of 
enabling thousands of women better to prevent sickness at 
home and to care for the unwell. Present conditions demand 
that the slightly ill must- be attended by members of their 
family; that the very sick be sent to hospitals where one nurse 
can be of service to many patients. 


What Nurses are Doing ey 


S THIS is written the Red Cross has en- 
rolled more than 17,000 nurses in its 
service. More than two thousand nurses 
have been sent into the military hospitals of 
Italy and France. Nurses experienced in in- 
fant and child welfare have gone to Rumania 
and France. They were drawn from child- 
welfare work in our great cities, from hos- 
pitals where is found the most skill and the 
most experience in the care of children. 
Nurses experienced in the care of tubercu- 
losis cases have been sent to France, where 
the dread diSease is perhaps the most serious 
menace to-day confronting the civil popula- 
tion, as well as the soldiers. 

More than 4000 nurses have been assigned to those mili- 
tary cities in our own country, the cantonments, where our 
soldiers are training for what they are to do “over there.” 
Many an American family learned last winter by bitter 
experience the grim necessity for competent nurses, and 
plenty of them, that must exist where thousands of men are 
concentrated for rigorous training. The Navy, too, respon- 
sible for the health of over 300,000 of our young men, has 
been provided with the nurses that it needs. 

Nurses have also been assigned in large aumbers to the 
zones surrounding the cantonments. It has been found 
necessary to protect the soldier from his civilian environ- 
ment, and also to protect the civilian environment. from 
dangers due to the concentration within it of thovsands of 
soldiers. 

More than 1100 American nurses are serving as instructors 
in the Red Cross classes for lay women in hygiene, home care 
of the sick and dietetics. This service they are rendering i in 
addition to their other work. 

Nurses have entered our great industrial establishments 
which are turning out the munitions of wiar. 
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ere are Health and Good Eating 


Springtime Salads Refresh the Body and Quicken the Mind 






CONTRIBUTED BY 
HARRIET ELLSWORTH COATES 


Asparagus Tips in Tomato Cases 


ELECT firm red tomatoes as nearly the same size as 
possible, and put them on ice. Cook a bunch of aspara- 
gus, cut off the small green tips, drain and dry them and 
put them on ice to chill. When ready to serve hollow out 
the tops of the tomatoes, fill with the asparagus tips, gar- 
nish around with chopped whites of hard-boiled eggs and 
cover with French dressing. 
The asparagus remaining may be used for acream soup, 
or, with drawn-butter dressing, may. be served as a vege- 
table at the family dinner. 


Jellied Asparagus and Carrot Salad 


INSE a high mold with cold water and line it with melted 
aspic jelly, then arrange in the prepared mold one bunch 

of well-drained cooked asparagus stalks, garnishing the 
spaces between the asparagus with strips of cold cooked 
carrots. Set these with a little more aspic jelly, and fill up 
the mold with aspic jelly that is almost setting. Place in the 
refrigerator overnight. Turn out at serving time and gar- 
nish with chopped aspic jelly, olives and sprigs of parsley. 
Provide a place in your garden this year for carrots, and 
try to cultivate a taste for them at your family table. They 
are most wholesome and we should use them in many ways. 


Cucumber Cups in French Style 


UT two cucumbers into sections about two inches thick, 

without peeling them. Then, with a small knife, cut a 
narrow strip out of the cucumber, just the depth of the 
skin; leave a space equal in width to the piece taken out, 
and then remove another strip; continue in this way until 
the cucumber is encircled. Remove some of the center of 
each cucumber cup and fill each one with 
any salmon left over, mixed with a little 
mayonnaise dressing. Arrange on a dish 
and serve cold. 


Jellied Spinach and Bean Salad 


UB two cupfuls of cooked spinach 
through a sieve; then beat into it two 
cupfuls and a half of liquid aspic jelly and 
pour into a wet ring mold. Turnout, when 
firm, on a large salad dish, fill the center 
with cold cooked beans mixed with 
French dressing and garnish with slices 
of hard-cooked eggs and watercress. 
Serve with mayonnaise dressing. 
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Jellied Spinach and Bean Salad 
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Jellied Asparagus and Carrot Salad 
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Stuffed Beets With Aspic Jelly 
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Molds of Peas With Spring Vegetables 


Molds of Peas With Spring Vegetables 


OAT six small molds or cups with aspic jelly; when 

this is set, line them all over with home-canned peas, 
sides and bottom, and pour over some more jelly to set 
them. Rub the remainder of the peas through a fine sieve 
and season with salt and pepper; fiil the lined molds with 
this mixture nearly to the top, and pour over the top of 
each a layer of aspic jelly; set the cups on ice until ready 
to serve; turn out on a dish in a circle and garnish with 
cucumber slices and quartered tomatoes. 

If individual molds are not at hand one large mold or 
dish may be used instead. A macedoine or mixture of vege- 
tables is very attractive prepared in either of these ways, 
or a fruit salad sweetened and flavored with honey sirup. 


Stuffed Beets With Aspic Jelly 


ILL cooked beet shells with chopped beet mixed with 

shredded celery, finely cut cucumber and chopped nut 
meats marinated with French dressing. Serve the beets 
on individual salad plates, garnished with chopped aspic 
jelly, crisp lettuce leaves and ripe olives. Serve with 
mayonnaise dressing. 

Tomato cases may be used in the same way in place of 
the beets, and chopped sweet green peppers substituted for 
the nuts if preferred. 


Unusual Potato Salad With Green Vegetables 


OTATO SALAD is always a stand-by, but it may be 

taken out of the commonplace by the manner of serving. 
When the cooked potatoes are cut into little ball shapes, 
as for frying, combined with fresh string beans cut into 
small pieces, marinated in a little French dressing, then 
placed on a bed of watercress and served 
with a boiled mayonnaise, it is lifted from 
its ordinary position and may be a dainty 
dinner or luncheon salad. 


The Too-Seldom-Used Celery Root 


OIL some celery roots until tender; 

drain, cool and peel off the outer skin; 
scoop out a little of the center to form a 
cup; set onicetochill. Just before serving 
fill the cups with cold boiled peas that have 
been drained dry and mixed with French 
dressing; place the cups on a bed of crisp 
leaves of celery, pour over some French 
dressing and garnish with cut lemons. 
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The Too-Seldom-Used Celery Root 
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THIS IS WHAT HE DOES 
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He Has an Amazing Faculty of Being Alone When He 
Wants to be, Even in a Crowd 
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Even on a Little Trip ' 
for a Rest the Folks on 
the Station Platforms 
Cheer, and He Rises 
> 
PHOTOGRAPH BY BROWN BROTHERS With That Wonderful 
President or Golfer, it’s Just the Smile and Goes Out and 
* Same. He Keeps His Eye onthe | Makes a Speech 
} Ball and Always Carries Through i ; . © INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, INC. 
be. Of Course He Has His Favorite Newspaper, but We’re 
: Going to Keep the Secret of its Name for Him 
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WHEN HE ISN’T WORKING 
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He Can Walk 
Briskly or He 
Can Loiter, 
and He Enjoys 
Either, All 
Alone 
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He Never Resents a Sug- 
gestion That Hebe Photo- 
graphed With Ty Cobb 
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Being Commander-in-Chief, 
He Has to Review Troops he 
Sometimes, and He Can Ride / 

Like a Cavalryman , 


' Next to Golf, He 
Likes Motorin 
Best, Whether it 
be Touring Up to 
Massachusetts 
With His House- 
hold or Just Goin 
for a Spin With 
the First Lady. 
And He Doesn’t 
Like the Top Up 
Either. “Give the 

: Wind a Chance,” 

'. HeSays 








Nothing Gives Him Keener Delight Than to Throw Out the Ball, Thus Officially Opening the Game, and 
Then Sit Back in the Grand Stand and Wish He Were Out There on the Field Himself 
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onnet’s May Basket 


By Sheila Young 
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NOTE -—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted 
lines, and slip the doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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What the Woman Who Had 


This Garden Was Worth $91 


COULD think of no more practical way to 
I do my bit than to convert my back yard 

into a garden. My husband and I made our 
plans and ordered what we believed to be the 
best seed. . As the time for making the garden 
drew near, and no help could be had, my hus- 
band decided to spade the garden himself. This 
back-yard garden, 30 by 60 feet, was planted in 
long rows running north and south. 

I raised three crops of lettuce, four of rad- 
ishes, two long rows of onions, a long row of 
beets, two rows of peas, four rows of tomatoes— 
plants four feet apart—a row of celery, bush 
beans, Lima beans and, across the back, okra. 
Later in the season, where lettuce and radishes 
had been, I put peppers and eggplant. Where 
the onions had been, turnips were planted. By 
planting the bush beans at intervals of two weeks 
I had green beans for the table from early June 
until frost. 

At the end of the season, besides ninety 
quarts of beans that had been canned from this 
garden, I had stored in my fruit cellar canned 
beets, peas, peppers, okra, eggplant and toma- 
toes, dried Lima beans, squash and a bushel of 
onions. 

Just before frost the green tomatoes were 
picked and sorted; the large ones, stored in a cold 
place, supplied us with ripe tomatoes all through 
the winter. The small ones, combined with cu- 
cumbers, peppers and onions, were made into 
various kinds of pickle and chowchow. The 
small ripe tomatoes I made into chili sauce. 

There are two essentials to a successful gar- 
den: there is no economy in using cheap seed; 
frequent cultivation is necessary. 

With a good garden you may not only enjoy 
fresh, crisp vegetables, but also save the money 
you would otherwise pay the huckster or grocer, 
and at the same time improve your health by 
exercise in the open air. 

Had the produce from this garden—30 by 60 
feet—been sold at local market prices it would 
have brought ninety-one dollars. 

I am planning for another garden and am 
hoping to get even better results next summer. 


It Paid All Through the Winter 


E HAD hada haphazard garden for several 

summers, but last summer we went into 
gardening more thoroughly and extensively 
because urged to ‘“‘raise and save your own 
vegetables.” 

It is a great thing to be able to go out and get 
your own fresh tomatoes, snaps or corn, instead 
of waiting for the vegetable wagon, which often 
has a poor and scanty selection of varieties in 
a stale condition. Having plenty of fresh 
vegetables we used them freely and we:e more 
healthy. 

I had never canned any vegetable except to- 
matoes, but I thought I would try. | wrote to 
Washington for bulletins on canning, and got 
others from our state home demonstration head- 
quarters. 

Without any former experience, and with only 
a galvanized wash boilerand atwenty-five-pound 
lard bucket as an outfit, but with the aid of bul- 
letins and the agent, I canned snaps, corn, okra, 
soup mixture, succotash, butter beans, field peas, 
squash, tomatoes, garden peas, pumpkin and 
beets. 

Besides the vegetables, I canned peaches, ap- 
ples, dewberries and pears, and put up preserves 
and pickles. 

Out of about three hundred and fifty jars I 
lost only one, and that was due to a crack in 
the bottom of the jar. When the ground was 
covered with snow we were having snaps and 
corn, just as delicious as they were in Summer, 
and our grocery bills were reduced. 

By the time I had canned most — 


it Pay to 
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This Garden, 30 by 60 Feet, Was Worth $91 to This Home 


first premium. In addition to this | won the 
prize offered to this state by the National War 
Garden Association. I tell this because I want 
to show what an inexperienced person with a 
homemade outfit can do. 

From our garden we began selling tomatoes 
early in the season at fifty cents a dozen. Of 
course the price gradually went down, but 
enough were sold to pay all expense of fertilizer 
and necessary plowing. The premiums won 
paid for glass jars and rubbers. 

By having our own supply we are using 
vegetables and fruit much more freely than we 
would if we had to consider the present high 
prices. This canning was done in addition to 
my housework and care of three small children. 
Yes, I did get tired and hot, but felt repaid then 
by looking at the beautiful stuff. Now I have 
forgotten the kitchen ever got too hot. 


Cut the Mortgage; Bought a Bond 


NM Y HUSBAND and I never had any experi- 
yt ence in gardening further than taking care 
of a small lawn. Always having had a longing 
for the country, my wish was partly granted 
when we built in this new allotment. Our lot is 
50 by 130 feet, so we had 50 by 75 feet left for 
the garden. The back of the lot we used to put 
some permanent bushes in—one dozen currants 
and one dozen red raspberries. We also have a 
nice patch of strawberries which ought to bear 
this spring. 

We wrote to the Government for home gar- 
dening and canning pamphlets and watched the 
articles in the magazines and newspapers. The 
first thing we did was to decide on what kind of 
vegetables we wanted to plant. Then we drew 
plans of the garden. We soon found out that 
planning and planting were more fun than the 
daily watering, weeding and keeping the soil 
loosened up. But you surely are rewarded many 
times over when sitting down to a meal of vege- 
tables fresh from the garden, knowing that you 
have done your family and country a good turn. 

We did not buy any vegetables after the mid- 
dle of June, and we canned and stored enough 
to last us until we have fresh vegetables this 
year. We also were able to sell a bushel and a 


half of beans, one bushel of red beets, four bush- 
els of carrots, a bushel and a half of rutabagas 
and three bushels of tomatoes. 

Our first attempt has been so successful that 
we have been able to save from our household 
expenses, to pay off more on our mortgage than 
we had thought possible and to buy a Liberty 
Bond, all in spite of the high cost of living. 


$30 Just for Lettuce 


N Y GARDEN was 50 by 60 feet—the back 
end of our city lot. Would I do it again? 
Yes, only I intend to more than double it. 

Here is an itemized account of what I sold 
from that 50-by-60-foot patch of (formerly) 
waste ground. This is in addition to what my 
husband and I used on our own table: 


Lettuce Pee" Goa. Gia. Ve Sar 3, 4 $30.00 
CODMAGS i iw lw ty sas wy 4.40 
CS, p ae See oa ay nS y et 8.20 
EEE: 20 Sap, a Ad Boe eee ss saa 3.90 
Onion ere a ar oe ae get a ee ee ee 1.00 
MURS ia 0) emgage a me — 3.10 
eS ne erty es : : 4.50 
MORO (VARI Des tein) 6 cee eee 8 ~ » eae 
POROIMOR og sigh ge ak 6 Rahs ees Fae ca 3.55 
MEMORIES G0 eo A te, es : 1.00 
Pemetae .%8a we ee ww ‘ ; .50 
pe ae ee 1.30 
SL a Wes ee ey Te eee  e ee re 1.60 

Total ot $88.43 

Rotation of crops is now my hobby. It was 


by that means I did so well. There was not a 
square foot in my garden unoccupied, from fence 
to fence, except a narrow walk through the mid- 
dle, ten inches wide. I forked it with a twelve- 
inch fork from fence to walk. I planted an early 
spring garden, a summer garden and an autumn 
garden. I never used a plow in it. 

‘*My old hat will hold all you'll raise,” one of 
my friends said. But I had determined to do 
my best, not only for myself and home, but for 
the Government. I talked toa good many mar- 
ket gardeners, but so far as planting seeds, etc., 
was concerned, I found that the best way was to 
follow directions on seed packets—and the rest 
of the information needed is furnished by Gov- 
ernment bulletins, farm journals, and magazine 
and newspaper articles. ; 
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One Last Year Has to Say About It 


This Garden Cleared $50 


AST summer my sister and myself, both busi- 

ness women, had our first experience grow- 

ing vegetables, and we would like others to 

know what a delightful and profitable under- 
taking it was. 

Our garden was one of a plot of thirty gar- 
dens, under the supervision of the Vacant Lot 
Garden Association, each in size 35 by 50 feet. 
Previous to last summer it was a large vacant 
lot, growing an abundant crop of weeds—any- 
thing but a beauty spot in the neighborhood. 
In a few months such a transformation took 
place as made the field scarcely recognizable. 

The ground was plowed and harrowed, and 
then we began our part of the work. We went 
all over our plot again, spading and removing 
stones and making the ground fine and ready 
for the seeds. This took about ten days, as we 
could work only in the early morning and eve- 
ning, being busy all day. We then made a chart 
of our garden and, as we planted each row, en- 
tered on the chart the date of planting and the 
kind of seed planted. In this way we were able 
to tell exactly what had been done each day 
and so arrange the planting that our crops 
would rotate. 

The garden was planted in long, straight 
rows, running north and south, thus getting the 
full benefit of the sun’s rays all day long. In 
order to keep the rows perfectly straight we 
used a line when planting and measured every 
part of our garden so as to have it uniform. 
When the plants began to appear the garden 
had a wonderfully neat and attractive appear- 
ance. Not a weed was allowed to remain one 
single day. We grew all our vegetables by prac- 
ticing dry farming, keeping the ground stirred 
continually by hoeing, thus conserving all the 
moisture. 

The garden yielded in money value exactly 
fifty dollars. This was clear, after paying for the 
seeds, plants and sprays; but the actual value 
could not be reckoned in dollars and cents. All 
summer long our table was bountifully supplied 
with fresh vegetables. In fact, we could not 
always use all of them and sold some to our 
neighbors, thereby reimbursing ourselves for 
the money we had expended. Then we con- 
served a great deal for winter use; the benefit 
to our health was most marked. 

We worked early and late, often arising at 
four-thirty in the morning, in order to get a 
certain amount of work done before going to 
business; then at it again in the evening. 

Of course there were discouragements—what 
gardener does not have them?—such as blight, 
insects, etc., but the returns we received from 
our garden more than repaid us. 

We thought it fitting to give our garden a 
name which would be suitable for a war garden, 
so we coined one, using the first letter of each 
of the following names—America, France, Eng- 
land, Russia, Italy, and again America (first, 
last and always)—hence the name “ Aferia.” 

Out of twelve hundred city gardens five per- 
sons were awarded first prizes of ten dollars each, 
and our garden drew one of these first prizes, 
which made us both very proud and happy. 

This year we hope to have a better garden 
than last season, as we expect to profit from our 
experience. 


Prices Higher; Bills Lower 


HAVE a family of six and my garden of 30 by 
70 feet supplied the table entirely with vege- 
tables from the middle of June until November. 
The supply was so abundant that we used meat 
only once a week all through the summer, and 
did not seem to miss it at other times. Besides 
this I canned and stored for the winter all the 
vegetables we needed, with the ex- 





of our vegetables I had more confi- 


— ception of peas and tomatoes; of 





dence in myself and was willing to 
undertake canning some old hens 
that we didn’t want to continue feed- 
ing until we were ready to eat them. 
I asked the home demonstration 
agent how to doit. Now we have 
delicious chicken pies when wanted, 
and on short notice. The fat on the 
chickens makes the pies rich, so that 
I use no butter or substitutes. This 
chicken is good for making chicken 
salad or to use in any way fresh 
chicken is used. 

You may think that canning 
chickens is not connected with a 
garden; but it is, because we are 
growing rape, clover, rye, collards, 
etc., in our garden for them to graze 
on in winter. By the use of this 
green stuff in our garden we are ale 
to grow more chickens in our back 
yard, and in January we were se!l- 
ing our surplus eggs at eighty cents 
adozen. Our neighbors have chick- 
ens, but no green feed, consequent!y 
no eggs. So from our garden of the 
past summer we are enjoying an 
abundance of vegetables and, be- 
cause of it, our hens are laying 
abundantly this winter. 











these I did not can enough. The 
pleasure of having the garden lasts 
through the winter as you open the 
jars of delicious canned vegetables, 
for I find that bought ones cannot 
compare with vegetables canned di- 
rect from the vines. 

A strict account was kept of the 
cost of seeds, fertilizers and the labor 
of spading up the garden, also an 
account of the vegetables when gath- 
ered at market prices. I found that 
the peas alone more than paid for 
all the seeds and fertilizer, and be- 
fore the end of June the garden had 
paid for itself. All the rest was clear 
gain. 

So I know from experience that 
there is nothing that will so keep 
down the high cost of living as a gar 
den if you are willing to cultivate it 
yourself. Even with the great in- 
crease in the cost of all food this past 
autumn, I have never been able to 
manage so easily on my household 
allowance as this year, and the 
budget remains unchanged. This 
is due to the saving brought about 
through the use of garden products. 

I think it pays in pleasure as well 














I exhibited some of my canned 
vegetables at our state fair and won 


as in profit, and I will never again 
do without one after my last sum- 
mer’s experience. 
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“IN THE sunniest spot of my garden I 
placed a Berry Barrel with the sides 
and bottom bored full of holes. In the 
bottom I placed some stones and gravel, 
then filled it with rich soil. At the top and 
in the holes around the side one hundred 
strawberry plants were set. They put out 
runners, covered the barrel and spread out 
on the ground. It made a beautiful sight 
and we had delicious berries until frost.” 

“But just try my novel Cucumber Cup. 
Bore holes in an empty nail keg, half bury 
it in the ground, loosely pull the rich dirt up 
to the top of the keg and plant your seed all 
around. Keep water in the keg. This plan 
supplied my table and ten quarts extra of 
cucumber pickles.” 

“T raised potatoes in my little garden 
by making a Potato Pen. Four posts are 
driven into the ground, four or five feet 
apart, in a square, until they stand about 
six feet high. Boards of about five-inch 
width are nailed to these posts all around, 
leaving a space of three-quarters of an inch 
between each two boards. This completes 
the box, which is filled, alternating with 
one layer of good fertile soil and one layer 
of seed potatoes. The last layer, of course, 
is dirt. The potatoes grow in the box as the 
vines are growing out between the boards.” 














. HE garden just above was a part of our back 
yard and measured twenty by forty feet. We 











practiced intensive farming, my husband doing the 
work before and after business hours, and pro- 
duced more vegetables to the acreage than any 
other garden in the vicinity. Our tomatoes grew 


“cc 


HE picture above shows the density and height 


of my bean vines, but the rest of my beans seven to eight feet high, as seen in the photo- 

were trained on fifty feet of wire fence. We live in graph, and yielded about two hundred, some being 

the city and had a strip only twelve by eighty feet.” fourteen inches around. We fed a family of five, 
“T trained beans on a fence, too; and when they gave some away and canned enough for winter. 


“A productive spot out of a seemingly hopeless 
piece of ground is the story of the terraced garden 
cn the left. With a southern exposure the plants 
grew well and water was carried down from bed to 
bed by gravity. This saving of land is not prac- 
ticed extensively in this country of great levels, but 
in Europe it is not uncommon.” 

““My garden was the size of four counterpanes. 
Its important dimensions were toward China and 
up toward the sunny blue sky. It had to be a 
vertical garden, but we ate off that garden from the 
ninth of May to the end of the growing season. 
The fence grew a crop of eight-inch cucumbers 
hidden among the leaves. My yellow tomatoes I 
raised vertically on frames. They grew six feet 
high and hung like bunches of grapes.” 

“IT know from experience that a tennis court 
turned into a garden, with rotated crops, will sup- 
ply enough vegetables for a small family all sum- 
mer, and some to can and dry for winter use.” 


were selling for forty cents a quart I just stepped a 
few feet from the kitchen door, picked them and 
saved my forty cents.” 

**But why aren’t beans perfectly respectable orna- 
mentation for front and back porches? I“found 
them so last summer, as shown in the picture below, 
while at the same time thirty bean poles marked the 
edge of our back yard.” 

‘*‘Another advantage of the vine as a decoration 
is that you can pick the beans without going off the 
porch.” 

“My lima beans were trained on chicken wire and 
made a beautiful and profitable hedge.” 
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“ft PLANTED my round flower beds to vegetables—a row of carrots for the 
border; inside, a row of parsnips, then a row of beets, and early radishes in 
between. My real garden, in which I had the usual vegetables, was sixteen by 
twenty feet. I planted pole beans around my trees, and potatoes in the garage 
driveway, leaving two narrow paths for the wheels. I raised all my family needed 
last summer and canned what we need until the garden yields again.” 
“On a plot eight by twenty feet I raised enough vegetables for a family of 
four. I trained beans up a lattice, peas and cucumbers on a fence and pumpkin 











vines up a tree, and used my plot for cabbages, beets, tomatoes, etc. Hubbard 
squash will also grow up a fence and cucumbers up trees.” “TN A TENEMENT section, tiny space, mostly ashes for soil, and a great deal of shade were 

““My vegetable garden was my former flower garden, only six by eight feet, the obstacles in the way of a war garden. But this home had a good war garden just the same. 
well fertilized. A fan-shaped rose frame erected for a climber was used to support To bring the garden to the sun the barrels along the fence were nearly filled with ashes, then 
beans and was as beautiful as it was useful.” good soil on top, and onions planted—and successfully grown—in them.” 
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HE Rose Cottage Tea House, at Princeton, New Jersey, 

illustrates the new form of money-raising, which serves the 
community while it supports war work. Why not do this in 
your community for the Y. M. C. A.? Opened in April to 
support the Princeton Ambulance Unit, in France, the towns- 
people and motorists were served all summer, and by Septem- 
ber first the patriotic women in charge had cleared $3000. 
Their ambulance having been taken over by the Government 
they adopted the refugee inhabitants of Saint Paul-aux-Bois, 
nicknaming it “Little Princeton-on-the-Aisne.” Thursday- 
night dinners and Wednesday luncheons are specials. 
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INCE last August Miss 
Ellen H. North, who has 
made her Geneseo, New York, 
Jam Kitchen famous for good 
things, has made and shipped 
sixteen carloads of various va- 
rieties of jam to our troops 
“over there.’”’ This involved 
making more than 1,500,000 
pounds of jam. Her employ- 
ees numbered two hundred. 





AST summer Mrs. Edith Loring Fuller- 
ton, of the Experiment Station, Med- 
ford, New York, toured Long Island in 
charge of the train of the Food Reserve 
Battalion and, with lecture and canning 
cars, reached 10,000 women in four days 
and established thirteen community kitch- 
ens that conserved nearly sixty tons of prod- 
uce. She personally canned 1238 jars and 
dried 111 pounds at her home. These prod- 
ucts were used during the winter by the 
Transportation Corps at Camp Upton. 





















From patriotic motives mem- 
bers of women’s clubs came 
to help prepare the fruit, turn- 
ing the money over to the Red 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and 
other war-relief work. 


























PHOTOGRAPH BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS, INC. 


RS. SUSAN H. VOLLMER, Huntington, Long Island, New York, is always a successful farmer, but last summer 
‘fon the side,” for patriotism, she raised 10 bushels of navy beans, 100 bushels of potatoes and 1500 bushels of corn. 


PHOTOGRAPH 


BY BROWN BROTHERS 


ISS EDITH M. BARBER, of the New York 

State Food Committee, demonstrating in New 
York City, tests the recipes she evolves for wartime 
dishes. Last summer Miss Barber reached 100,000 
women in the distribution of conservation recipes. 
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THE NEW 


What its Problems 
are and How They 
are Being Met 


The Two New U.S.A. 
Dresses 


HE war is bringing new fashions in 
women’s garments—not only ‘“‘ Made in 
America,” but, in a measure, made by the 
Government. Everyone now knows the Hoover 
uniform, which in less than a year has pene- 
trated to the farthest corner of the country and 
is worn wherever women are organized for war 
service under our food-saving program. While 
not in the least compulsory, it was suggested 
and authorized by the Food Administration, 
and it has won out on its merits as a suitable 
garment for women to wear in the demonstra- 
tion, preparation and serving of food. 

Another instance is less generally known, but 
of even greater significance: There has recently 
been designed a standard garment to be worn 
by women at work in United States arsenals 
and similar establishments controlled by the 
Government. The women workers were not ar- 
bitrarily required to accept a garment favored 
only by the Government authorities. Instead, 
they were consulted about it, and the proposed 
model was submitted to them for criticism and 
suggestion before its final adoption. 

This is doubtless the first instance of our 
Government prescribing the working garb of 
women in industry. It is also probably the first 
instance of the women of America having a hand 
in setting the style of their own clothes. 

The ultimate effect of these two developments 
in dress cannot be measured now, but women 
feel that it will be far-reaching. 


Linking Farm and Kitchen 


URB markets aim to give the producer a 

lazzer share of the consumer’s dollar and 
the consumer more for that dollar. On the ini- 
tiative of women, many of these markets were 
established last year as war measures to reduce 
the cost of foods and to save the vast amount of 
food that goes to waste for lack of markets. 

Essentials to success with a curb market are: 
The willingness of women to resurrect the mar- 
ket basket and to pay cash; the production, 
within reach of the city, of enough farm produce 
to supply the market; its authorization by the 
municipal authorities; the interest of business 
men; the codperation of the city’s inspectors of 
foods and of weights and measures; good pub- 
licity; and the leadership of women who have a 
loyal following ready to “‘go over the top” with 
the proposition as part of the larger house- 
keeping of to-day. 

Women made the war curb market, and if it 
continues to succeed it will be due to women. 
The successes of last year make a certainty of 
more of them this year; and it is for every 
woman to take a hand in starting one in her com- 
munity, or in helping the one she may already 
have. The first step is to present, at a meeting 
of the women’s or neighborhood club, the facts 
about the faulty distribution of farm foods, 
closing the meeting by getting a hundred women 
pledged to the direct marketing idea and to 
patronize the proposed market during the first 
month. The curb market, like many other 
things, needs a good push at the start. 

A curb-markets committee can carry the 
matter forward by organizing subcommittees 
to do the following things: Getting informa- 
tion about curb markets started elsewhere; 
surveying the food resources of the neighbor- 
hood and interesting producers in the market— 
including on this subcommittee a woman with 
tact and a car that she can drive to the farms, 
because personal visits to secure the pledges of 
a number of producers that they will bring their 
goods to market will be the only safe basis on 
which to open it. 

If there is a farm bureau in the county the aid 
of its county agent and home-demonstration 
agent should be had. The next step is to get the 
plan before clubs of rural women who will see in 
the market a possible source of larger cash in- 
come. Another subcommittee should interest 
the newspapers and keep them supplied with 
publicity material as plans develop. 

The chamber of commerce will be inter- 
ested in the market as contributory to the gen- 
eral prosperity, and its help should be asked in 
securing local legislation for the designation of 
times and places for producers and consumers 
to meet, and of a municipal officer to act as 
market superintendent. The opening day for 
many of these markets has been happily chosen 
at strawberry time in June, so that the time to 
get ready is now. 

Given the codperation of producers and con- 
sumers, the publicity, a suitable location in the 
community and the devotion of leaders to see 
it through, this kind of market for the people 
can hardly fail. It requires leadership and the 
spirit of service; but the cause of bringing the 
producer of food and the consumer closer to- 
gether with benefit to each is well worth all it 
requires of women to promote it. 

















6 be war has already changed and will even more definitely change 
the thought and life of the American woman. Entirely new prob- 
lems will be hers: new duties will call: new ideas will supplant the 
old: a larger housekeeping is here. These all call for a wider horizon 
for every woman, for she will have to take her place and play her part 
in the movement. On this page an effort will be made to explain the 
questions already here and those looming up, and to show how they 
are expanding the field of women’s activities. 


—Tue Eprror. 








The New Courses in Girls’ Colleges 


E USE to-day the knowledge we gained 

yesterday. What is going on now in our 
women’s colleges all over the country, under 
the stimulus of war conditions, is one of the 
most convincing signs of the coming of a new 
day for women. 

The new instruction has taken firm hold of 
students and faculties alike. Here is 2 summary 
of what our young women in colleges are get- 
ting as ‘‘ war courses,”’ many of which are cer- 
tain to become peace courses as well. Some 
are given within the college curricula, and count 
as part of college work; some are given outside, 
but credited with college work; still others are 
given wholly apart from student requirements 
but with the sympathy and support of the col- 
lege authorities. 

Here they are: 


Agriculture : Automobile mecha- 
Americanization of nism, operation and 
aliens repair 


Bookkeeping Map making 

Business principles and Nursing hygiene 
practice Nutrition 

Cafeteria management Nautical astronomy 

Civics Navigation 

Clinical methods in Medical laboratory 
social work methods 

Dental hygiene Office routine and man- 

Drafting agement 

Electrical engineering Philanthropy 


and power - station Social service in war- 

operation time 
Farm management Soup kitchens—estab- 
Food, its use and con- lishment and opera- 

servation tion 
History Stenography 
Home economics Surgical dressings 
Industrial chemistry Telegraphy, land and 
Languages, with spe- wireless 

cial reference to busi- Typewriting 

ness and_ technical 

terms 

On such foundations as these women are sure 
to build not only war-service records but new 
and useful careers for themselves. 


The New Women’s Food Clubs 


} ERBERT HOOVER is boss of the biggest 

housekeeping job the world has ever seen. 
He is a sort of international housekeeper, who 
must gather up food from America’s farms and 
try to make it go round among the nations 
united against our common enemy. 

But so must every woman who is feeding a 
family thisyear be an international housekeeper. 
How she buys and prepares food to-day has its 
effect to-morrow in the homes of Italy and on 
the fields of France. The day has gone when 
any of us can eat for ourselves alone. Just as we 
have armies of men, trained and disciplined, to 
execute the movements in the strategy of this 
war, so we need at home an army of women, 
trained and disciplined, to fight the battle of 
food conservation and practice international 
housekeeping. 

General Pershing’s army in France wouldn’t 
get very far if he depended on the correspond- 
ence school method for their training and fight- 
ing. Neither will American housewives be most 
effective in their fight to win the war with food 
until they have: something like a military or- 
ganization. 

This need has been recognized in the state 
of Indiana, where the food administrator is 
building up a state-wide organization of United 
States food clubs. When this organization of 
United States food clubs, begun late in the 
winter, is finally complete, 400,000 Indiana 
women who signed the food-pledge cards will be 
organized into groups of fifteen each. This num- 
ber is so small that each member of a group or 
squad will live near and know every other mem- 
ber. Mere association in the group of fifteen will 
heighten their interest in one another and the 
food-conservation purposes for which they are 
organized. Each group of fifteen will be led by a 
United States food-club lieutenant, herself one 
of the fifteen, and therefore well known to all 
the others. 

From five to thirty of these squads, each with 
its lieutenant, will constitute a United States 


food club, the number of squads in a club de- 
pending on local conditions, density and diver- 
sity of population, etc. 

Each United States food club will have a 
number of its own, to distinguish it from all 
other clubs. The number of clubs in a single 
township depends also on local conditions. 

The presidents of all the food clubs in a town- 
ship are organized into a township food club 
with a president for the township, and in turn 
the presidents of all the township food clubs 
in a county will be headed by a county presi- 
dent. 

The county presidents are responsible directly 
to the state food administrator, who in his turn 
is representative of Mr. Hoover at Washington, 
and Mr. Hoover, through his organization, is 
in touch with all the Allied food administrators 
and, indeed, with the food situation in every 
part of the world. 

Thus Indiana is getting ready to doits part in 
international housekeeping. Word from Europe 
to Mr. Hoover is sent to the state food admin- 
istrator, from him to each of his county presi- 
dents, by each county president to each United 
States food-club president, from them to each 
club lieutenant, and by each club lieutenant to 
each of the fourteen other members of her 
squad, all within the space of three or four 
days and reaching practically every home in 
the state. 

These food clubs and squads and their leaders 
will help to distribute food-conservation in- 
structions and recipes; get new pledges to save 
food; report cases of hoarding, waste and unfair 
trade practices; act as units to influence mer- 
chants and public eating places for better war 
conservation, and public patronage of such 
establishments; promote food production by 
gardening, pig and poultry club, etc.; assist in 
meeting demands for farm labor; facilitate bet- 
ter distribution of food products; and promote 
conservation of perishables by home or com- 
munity canning, drying and preserving. 


The Farm Woman’s New Outlets 


as E farm woman this year is being urged to 
produce food, and more of it than ever be- 
fore. She will do it, as she always has done, 
with her chickens, eggs, butter, cheese, canned 
fruits, vegetables, pickles and preserves. 

But, while this is patriotic service, it ought 
also to be a profitable one for the farm woman 
herself. It will be if she can find and reach good 
markets for all that she is going to have to sell. 
That is her chief problem. 

One solution is for her to join with others like 
herself and form a codperative marketing group. 
Farm men have already done this; why not the 
women? Let them pool their products weekly, 
and take turns in gathering them up and carry- 
ing or sending them to the nearest markets. 

By getting in touch with the nearest demon- 
stration agent of the County Farm Bureau the 
group can get valuable advice and assistance in 
finding a market. Or, you may find in the near- 
est city another agent of the Department of 


Agriculture and the State Agricultural College 
who can directly place you in touch with city 
women or city merchants ready to take farm 
products at good prices. 

If such agents are not accessible an enterpris- 
ing farm woman, representing herself alone or a 
group, can easily locate a city woman’s club, and 
put before it a proposition to furnish its mem- 
bers fresh products from the farms, probably of 
better quality and at somewhat lower prices 
than they can be purchased at city establish- 
ments. A woman’s exchange may be found 
which will take all that is offered, which is the 
simplest solution of the marketing problem. Or, 
if the city women have established a curb mar- 
ket, the road is easy and open for the farm 
woman. 

You know how you organized to study 
Shakspere or to give a church supper. The same 
principles will solve many of the day’s food 
problems. 
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What the Community 
Kitchen Teaches 


AST summer’s community canning and dry- 
ing kitchens were to be found not only in 
the large cities, where they rivaled the equip- 
ment and efficiency of small canneries, but even 
in the smallest villages and on farms, where 
patriotic women loaned their home kitchens 
for these community efforts. It was the great- 
est wave of democratic, codperative effort by 
women ever known in this country. 

But preserved fruits were not the only prod- 
ucts of these war kitchens. Most became also 
training schools in war cookery. From them 
many women gained their first real understand- 

_ing of foods and their uses. Moreover, in the 
larger war kitchens employment was given to 
women who exchanged their labor for canned or 
dried products; to many of these it was a rare 
glimpse of the world beyond their doorsteps. 

Again, as community efforts these kitchens 
enabled even the isolated elderly or invalided 
women to be of service, because in the smaller 
places these women were allowed to shell the 
peas and stem the strawberries, proving again 
that this is a war of all the people. 

At these kitchens, too, many women learned 
for the first time that food for their families can 
be prepared outside their own kitchens at a 
saving of labor, time, fuel and expense. It gave 
a new suggestion of the possibility of the even- 
tual emancipation of women from the duplica- 
tion in every household of equipment and labor 
for tasks that can be done coéperatively, thereby 
freeing the home maker for the things that have 
to do with the higher life of the family. 

The requirements for success with these war 
kitchens, as judged by last summer’s experi- 
ments, are financial backing at the start—likely 
to be repaid with interest at the close of the 
season when the products are sold; suitable 
quarters and equipment for handling large 
quantities of materials; service of competent 
buyers and trained instructors; raw materials 
accessible in quantities at reasonable prices; 
some paid workers; volunteer workers well 
organized, willing to take orders and, when nec- 
essary, to cancel an afternoon tea engagement 
in order to help save a truckload of berries. 

To be worthy of survival as a public utility 
after the war, the war kitchen should be self- 
supporting; but during the period of the war its 
volunteer division may serve as a means of 
awakening women to the economic parasitism 
for the five million American women that the 
census cannot classify as occupied either in 
homes or in the world’s work. It has already 
proved itself the means of awakening not only 
individual women to the joys of service, but has 
taught whole communities how to serve. 

The products of these war kitchens-may be 
marketed according to the opportunities in each 
locality. Some kitchens contracted to can and 
dry foods for housekeepers who had placed 
orders for the products as one way of showing 
their faith in the principles and practice of co- 
operation. Others sent jams and jellies by the 
ton to American training camps. Some cans 
have gone to hospitals and charitable institu- 
tions. Others were placed on the open market 
at prices very close to cost of production. 

The war kitchen has had great educational 
value in bringing women face to face with some 
of the faults in food distribution and has some- 
times resulted in arrangements for more direct 
marketing of perishables. But perhaps one of 
its most significant results is the development, 
in one instance, of a cooked-foods service, 
whereby the cooking for a coédperating group of 
housekeepers is done in a community kitchen 
and distributed from there to the homes, thus 
eliminating much of the work incident to feed- 
ing the family and going far toward solving the 
problem of the servantless family. 

In some places the war kitchen has been sup- 
plemented by community driers, bake ovens 
and grist mills. There is, indeed, no sign of any 
immediate limit to the number of operations 
now done exclusively in the home, or in com- 
mercial establishments, which may be done in 
a community establishment such as the war 
kitchen. Why not, for example, a community 
laundry as the next step? 


“Cash and Carry Home” 


T IS now nearly a year since women were 

asked to give up some of the delivery services 
which their merchants had taught them to use 
and abuse. What benefits have resulted, and 
who has received them? 

Suppose you have done your level best to 
make no unnecessary demands upon your lo- 
cal delivery services, aid have conscientiously 
carried bundles home. Has your Government 
profited by what you have done? Has your 
merchant? Have you? 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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“With this good soup we do our part 
To make the nation strong 

And so, with honest hand and heart, 

Help Uncle Sam along.” 
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Every true American today has a part to 
play in the Nation’s service. 


Your part as a responsible and thrifty housewife centres 
largely about the question of wise economy in food. Our part as 


makers of wholesome and economical soups is to help you and every 
American housewife in solving this ever-present problem. 


These nourishing soups not only help you to do your part in patriotic 
food conservation but in using them you gain for yourself and your family 
a substantial benefit both in health and purse. 


This is particularly true with 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


Its appetizing quality and distinct nutritive 
properties make it especially valuable at this 
time of the year. 


In making it we use selected beef, from 
which we obtain a full-bodied invigorating 
stock. With this we combine diced white 
potatoes, tender Chantenay carrots and sweet 
yellow rutabagas. Also baby lima beans, small 
peas, Dutch cabbage, Country Gentleman 
corn, juicy green okra and choice tomatoes, 
celery and parsley. 


We add barley, rice, fresh herbs, A. B. C. 
macaroni and an agreeable suggestion of leek, 
cnion and sweet red peppers. 


__ This tempting soup supplies some of the 


most necessary elements of a properly bal- 
anced diet—strength-giving and corrective 
elements whose remarkable dietetic value is 
not generally understood. 


In using it you get the benefit of choice in- 
gredients grown on the largest scale, bought 
at wholesale when most abundant, put up fresh 
and cooked with scientific economy and skill. 


You save retail cost of materials. You avoid 
needless waste, loss and spoilage. You save 
on your fuel bill because you have no cooking 
cost. You have an inviting ready-cooked dish 
that is all pure nourishment and can be 
served on your table any time at three minutes’ 
notice. 


Order this wholesome soup from your grocer by the dozen or more and 


keep it on hand. 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 


Bouillon Clam Chowder 
Celery Consommé 
Chicken Julienne 
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12c a can 


Mock Turtle Printanier 
Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Vermicelli-Tomato 
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All for Our Good 


HERE is nothing that the United States Government asks of us folks 

back home to do to win the war that is not quite as much for our own 

personal good as it is for the good of the country and the cause for 
which we are fighting. Just take each item. 

We are asked to stop waste of all kinds. Waste means money thrown 
away. The more waste we stop the more money we actually save for ourselves. 

We are asked to eat less wheat and rye and more corn, oats and rice. All 
these cereals are infinitely more nutritious than the refined white wheat flour 
to which, by habit, we have accustomed ourselves. The more nutritious the 
cereal that we eat the stronger our bodies and the clearer our minds. 

We are asked to eat less meat. No nation on the face of the earth has been 
such a glutton in meat-eating as the United States. It was unnecessary: it 
was expensive: it was distinctly unhealthful. Less meat and a greater use of 
its substitutes means, therefore, greater health and a saving of money. 

We are asked to eat less sugar. We have eaten, per person, more sugar 
than any other nation, and forty per cent of it in candy, sweets, pastries and 
ice cream. Our children have had too many sweets and so have we, as all 
dentists and physicians can testify. Less sweets would be distinctly for our 
good, particularly as we have the currant, raisin, fig, date, honey and sirup as 
substitutes, —each of them a food as well as a sweet. 

We are asked to save coal. We have been a people known for overheating 
our houses and have become a people having more ‘‘colds”’ than any other 
people. Less coal means cooler houses and better health. 

Is there a single item of conservation here that isn’t for our direct personal 
good? What we are asked to eat more of is likewise for our better health: 
potatoes, vegetables, salads and fruits. The American people have never eaten 
enough of the latter three. Better than any spring medicine or tonic are the 
iron-filled fresh vegetables for our systems. Aside from the patriotic duty 
involved—a chance to help our country in time of stress—we have a marvel- 
ous opportunity to serve the health of ourselves and families. What more 
unusual combination would we ask for in service? 


‘‘How Can I Help the Y. M. C. A.?” 


HOUSANDS of women whose boys’ lives, either here or abroad, have 

been touched by the marvelous work of the Y. M. C. A., have asked, in 
gratitude: ‘‘What can I do for the Y. M. C. A.? Is there no way in which 
a woman can help?” There is. The Red Cross has just had, or will soon 
have, when these words are read, new money from the public to further its 
wonderful work. On the other hand, the Y. M.C. A. is reaching the end of its 
fund collected last November. Hence the need, in a money sense, of the 
Y. M. C. A. is at present greater than that of the Red Cross with its replen- 
ished treasury. Here is where American women can help enormously all this 
summer by holding Y. M. C. A. fairs and bazaars and sending the results to 
the Y. M. C. A. headquarters in New York. Up to this time women have 
thought almost exclusively in terms of Red Cross in giving dances, card 
parties, bazaars and fairs of all kinds: the Y. M. C. A. has not come to their 
minds in the. same way. But the Y. M. C. A. is solely as dependent upon 
voluntary contributions as is the Red Cross; its needs are just as great, and, 
just now and all this summer, every dollar given it means better and greater 
work for the thousands of our boys in service. If this summer there could be 
hundreds of Y. M. C. A. benefits given, the results would be of incalculable 
value to the band of men and women who are working earnestly in its behalf: 
they would mean greater service to our boys, and they would be a means of 
service on the part of thousands of women who are anxious to show their 
gratitude to this marvelous agency in the war: the sole human touch that our 
boys feel in the stern life of trench, in camp or on ship. Beginning next month 
THE LapigEs’ HOME JOURNAL will present a series of new ideas for Y. M. C. A. 
parties that will stimulate thousa~ ds of women into service. 


Beating the Scuttle Without Coal 


HERE is only one way for thousands of us next winter to avoid the 

suffering of last winter when we faced our cellars and scuttles without 
coal, and that is by devoting the summer to the accumulation of as much 
wood as we possibly can. We cannot do everything with wood, it is true, but 
at least we can keep warm and we can cook with it,—the two essentials. Last 
winter caught us unprepared in our wood supply: next winter should not if 
we are a little forehanded. Wood is within the reach of thousands for its cut- 
ting or gathering, and our woods have long been a reproach to our wasteful tend- 
encies in the fallen trees that have never been used. We need not spoil our 
woods: we need not wantonly cut trees; but, only at the cost of a little effort, 
we can gather thousands of cords of wood that are to-day rotting in our woods 
and going to waste. Dead trees there are without number, the wood of which 
would make excellent fuel. The time is here—and all this summer—when we 
should do something more than step over a fallen tree or ignore the lesson 
that wasted wood can teach us. To city people the difficulty and cost of trans- 
portation may make this difficult or prohibitive, but thousands of country 
people have been all too neglectful of the fuel at their doors, and it is the 
country places that suffer most in winter when storms and lack of transporta- 
tion make it almost impossible for coal to be hauled to them. 






The Soldier and the Baby 


, | ‘HE toll of war has now been figured out to be about 2 killed out of every 


4a ” 


100 men who go ‘over the top.” Since we have been at war, 14 out of 
every 100 babies born passed away before their first year. So that the soldier 
braving exposure, disease and danger has seven times the chance of life 
of every baby. In other words, be it said to our shame that a soldier in the 
trenches is safer than is a baby in the cradle. And unless we turn our atten- 
tion this spring and summer to the care of our babies, the mortality figures 
will go higher. The sad fact is that we are neglecting our babies for the 
more seemingly pressing war activities. Of course, any sane person knows 
that all babies cannot be saved: there must be, of necessity, a large infant 
mortality. But the fact also remains that, out of this scandalous rate of 14 
babies out of every 100, at least one-half, so infant-welfare experts say, 
could be saved if we would only give the time and the money to the work. 
It is very fine of us to do all that we are doing for the Belgian and French 
babies, and that work is to our credit. The plea is not that we cease doing that 
work, but that we remember a little more clearly than we seem to be doing 
just at present that there are some American babies that need looking after 
just as well. It is a wrong sentiment that rushes across the sea and forgets 
the home work. It may not be quite so picturesque to help an underfed 
American baby as a little Belgian war baby, but the need is equally great 
and the work for the one is just as fine as the work for the other. It is 
time to pause and think just how far we are going to neglect our own babies, 
particularly in view of the heated spell that will soon be with us and that 
each summer is the cause of so many little white -coffins. 


Never Mind Someone Else 


HE most human impulse is to do things when others are doing the same 

things and, conversely, to hesitate to do ourselves what others are failing 
to do. This is particularly true of food saving just now. One hears on every 
hand: ‘“Whyshould I go on saving food when So-and-So isn’t doing it? Why 
save my crust of bread when hotels are wasting bread on every hand?” That 
it is discouraging for one to do her part while another fails to do her part, is 
admitted. But where does such logic lead if one refuses to save because 
another fails? No concerted movement is ever born overnight: it is always 
the result of one example upon another. Because a neighbor is wasteful is 
a discouragement, yes, but it is no reason why we should be wasteful too. 
On the contrary, it is just twice as much reason why we should conserve. It 
is doing our own part that counts: being sure that we conserve. Others may 
not see the light so quickly as we do: some remain rebellious longer: others 
are thoughtless. But must we for that reason refuse to use our greater intel- 
ligence and remain rebellious and thoughtless? Another’s action should be 
no excuse for our own: it should, on the contrary, be a spur to our own more 
enlightened endeavor. Our responsibility is ours, and we cannot shirk it by 
pointing to our neighbor, our friend or someone else. 


Suppose He or It Breaks Down? 


HAT a farmer raises as human food he sells to the wholesaler—or 

‘“‘middleman,”’ as we call him; the wholesaler sells it to the retailer, 
who is our grocer and butcher, and this storekeeper sells it to us. Three- 
quarters of us keep life within our bodies by this system. In other words, we 
are directly dependent upon the farmer and a system from him to us to keep 
alive. Which is all right so long as the farmer keeps producing and the system 
keeps working. But suppose some day the farmer finds that he cannot get 
labor to sow or harvest his crops. Or the system of the wholesaler and the 
retailer, because of labor shortage and a lack of transportation facilities, 
breaks down. Then what? Not likely, you say. But all the same we were 
perilously near such a breakdown last winter, and only by drastic measures 
was food brought to millions and a famine averted. This spring the farmer has 
faced the worst shortage in labor that he has ever had to contend with in this 
country. How large a crop has been sown is not known yet, and how largea 
crop it will be possible to harvest is even more problematical. Suppose, with 
next winter as severe as was last winter, and with the need of supplying a 
greater number of men in service and a larger number of ships to load, the 
system of transportation should break down. If it came perilously near the 
breaking point last winter, will not the greater pressure next winter increase 
such a possibility? The time to think of and to figure upon such a calamity is 
now while the season of planting and raising our own food for next winter, or 
a part of it, is upon us. The ground lies ready to produce: the land can be 
had, whether it is our own or can be had through community or organization 
planning: seed can be had free from the Government or bought cheaply in 
comparison with the results possible. The only link in the chain necessary is 
our determination to plant and our willingness to work this summer. It makes 
no difference how large or small an acreage we have or can get or can efficiently 
care for: every foot of vegetable garden of our own effort means just so much 
independence and economy for ourselves and our families next winter. Next 
winter can be robbed of much of its inevitable anxiety if we will determine 
now to be as independent of the market as we possibly can, remembering, too, 
that with this independence comes better health for us in the digging and a 
saving of money in the results. 
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He Has Been on the Job One Year: What is the Net Result? 


a IN MAY nineteenth it will be 
a year since Herbert Hoover 
| was appointed Food Adminis- 
| trator by the President of the 
United States. He was ap- 
| pointed; he had the title; but 
that was all. He was wholly 
{ . {1} without power to compel the 
production or saving of food or to control 
ts distribution. It was not until August 
tenth that Congress gave him money and 
»artial control over our food situation. 
~ But Mr. Hoover did not spend those three 
months waiting for Congress to tell him what 
to do. Lacking power to compel anyone to 
lo anything, he proceeded to do all that could 
.e done by voluntary codperation. He built 
up a nation-wide organization of volunteer 
vorkers and set a new precedent in the world 
for achievement by voluntary coéperation of 
housands of industries and millions of indi- 
iduals with a governmental agency without 
»wer by law to impose its will on anyone. 
To achieve his purpose of seeing that we 
nd our Allies had food to fight on, Mr. 
loover found he had to have food informa- 
wn, food control and, finally, food saving. 


Had to Hold 200 Conferences 


ie first step to get this information and 
| the control that he needed was to hold 
nore than two hundred conferences with as 
any industrial and commercial groups, each 
erforming a distinct function in relation to the 
»oroduction and distribution of our food. These 
‘rought him all the most highly specialized 
rains and information in the country about 
very phase of the food problem. Simulta- 
neously he formed most intimate relationships 
with food authorities in Allied and neutral 
ountries, with the result that Herbert Hoover 
ow has in his hands more complete and accu- 
rate information about the world’s food than 
has ever been assembled before. For the first 
ime in history the earth’s food supply is being 
lealt within terms of the whole world. 

This information, reénforced by a Govern- 
ment census of food stocksin the United States 
ast December, supplemented by absolute Gov- 
ernment control of all exports and imports, has 
viven Mr. Hoover exact knowledge of the 

mounts and locations of all the world’s sup- 
plies, how much we have, and how much others 
re taking from us. 

Out of these two hundred conferences came 
ot only information, but coéperative control. 
Mr. Hoover performed the miracle of getting 
thousands of industrial and commercial enter- 
prises voluntarily to sacrifice great money- 
making opportunities and to agree to act 
iwainst their own immediate interests. These 
voluntary agreements were so shaped that, 
when the food-control law came along later, 
they were extended under it. 








Prevented Wheat From Skyrocketing 


| JOW Mr. Hoover handled wheat—his first 

big job—illustrates well his method of 
dealing with other food commodities. When 
the wheat men met Mr. Hoover wheat was 
worth over $3.50 a bushel, and sure to go much 
higher if the market remained free for competi- 
tive buying and selling. Fortunes had just been 
made in wheat speculation; still larger fortunes 
lay just ahead. Yet, responding to Hoover’s 
call to help, these wheat men voluntarily abol- 
ished speculative trading in wheat. 

Not only did this act save us untold millions 

f dollars—it was a step toward fair distribu- 
ion. Without it, wheat at five dollars a bushel, 
lour at thirty dollars a barrel and bread at no- 
ody knows what a loaf—with often none to be 

id at any price—would have been realities 
within a few months. 

Congress authorized the fixing of the price of 
vheat and, by organizing a gigantic corporation 
to buy up all the wheat in the country and resell 
it to our millers and our Allies, the Food Ad- 
ministration came into absolute control of most 

f our wheat and its distribution at home and 
broad. 


Brought Flour From $17.10 to $10.50 


}4ROM wheat Mr. Hoover moved to flour, 
4 and got the millers voluntarily to eliminate 
peculation and excessive profits from their con- 
rol over the ground wheat. The wholesalers 
iistributing the flour to grocers came next, and 
re followed by the enlistment of the retailers. 
hus, without authority to fix any price, except 
hat of wheat, Mr. Hoover took from each link 
the chain from farm to kitchen its former 
culative profits and instituted instead a fair 
»wance of compensation for services rendered. 
rom $17.10 a barrel he brought flour prices to 
0.50 a barrel, and is saving the American 
usewife $66,000,000 a month on this foodstuff 
me. 
But Mr. Hoover didn’t stop there. He 
rought the commercial bakers into line, and 
not only enabled them to lower their prices, but 
uso to effect savings of one hundred millions of 
pounds a year each of sugar and lard. 


What Bread Might Have Cost a Loaf 


frROM 1912 to 1917 the average price of 
- wheat was 87 cents a bushel. Bread cost a 
little over 6 cents a pound. Wheat now sells for 
$2.20—the legally fixed price—or more than 
two and a half times as much as the average for 
the five years previous. If the price of bread 
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had risen proportionately to the rise in the price 
of wheat, bread would now be costing us from 
15 to 17 cents a pound, instead of an average 
of 9 cents a pound. 

Mr. Hoover has eliminated waste, specula- 
tion and excess profit all along the line for the 
benefit of the consumer; and,in addition, where 
the farmer used to get only 20 per cent of what 
we paid for bread he now gets 40 per cent. 

Mr. Hoover has had to spread out in a very 
thin veneer a scanty wheat supply and, to keep 
every spot covered, has had to perform feats of 
jugglery. At one time last summer New York 
City had only twenty-six hours’ supply of white 
flour; other Eastern cities had only a week’s 
supply or less. Drastic measures, even to requi 
sitioning flour consigned to Europe, had to 
be resorted to to tide housewives over emer 
gencies they didn’t know existed. 


Brought Down the Price of Sugar 
NM R. HOOVER found last summer that for 


months Allied and neutral countries had 
been draining the United States of its reserve 
In 1917 they took more than 
seventeen times as much sugar as customary. 
This caused our sugar shortage. 

In the old days sugar refiners bought raw 
sugar as cheaply as they could and sold the re 
fined sugar for all they could get. Mr. Hoover 
has changed all that. The refineries now get a 
fixed fee for their service in refining sugar, and 
no more, whether sugar is scarce or plentiful. 
Without power to fix any prices, Mr. Hoover 
got the refiners voluntarily to agree upon a re- 
finery charge which all could accept as fair to 
refineries and to the public. This charge was 
last year $1.84 per 100 pounds; it was brought 
down to $1.30. 

With our Allies Mr. Hoover effected an inter- 
national group which is buying, or allotting to 
refiners to buy, virtually all the accessible raw 
sugar produced outside of enemy countries. 
This group, by doing the sugar purchasing for 
all the nations, virtually controls the price of 
raw sugar. Mr. Hoover had already achieved 
control over the refiners’ charges, so that, after 
he had won the wholesalers over in an agreement 
as to their charges for the distribution of sugar, 
he was able to tell the public that it ought not to 
pay over 10 or 11, and later 9 or 10, cents a 
pound for its sugar—and this in the face of the 
greatest sugar shortage this country or the 
world has ever known. 

One cent a pound added to the price of sugar 
represents a tax of $72,000,000 a year on Amer- 
ican homes, and when we recall that, until 
caught by the Food Administration, a few 
dealers asked—and got—80 cents a pound for 
sugar last autumn, we have some idea of what 
Herbert Hoover is worth to us. 

The whole story of sugar is full of romance. 
For example, to increase Cuban sugar produc- 
tion Mr. Hoover got the Cuban Government 
to loan money to the Cuban railways to expand 
their facilities for handling the crop; he rushed 
material from the United States, laborers from 
Spain and jute bagging from India. 


Our Prices in This and the Civil War 


UR big food bills of last year are little com- 

pared to what we would have paid but for 
Mr. Hoover on the job. Food has always cost 
more in wartime in every country, and profi- 
teering used to be taken for granted. What we 
would have suffered without Mr. Hoover to 
keep down profiteering is indicated by our expe- 
rience in the Civil War, when, though there was 
plenty, food prices shot skyward. 

The average wholesale price of sugar in 1861 
was 8 cents a pound; during the war years it 
went to 30 cents. If sugar prices had risen last 
year in the same proportion as in our Civil War, 
it would now be selling for 29 cents a pound, or 
over three times what it costs now. On the 
same basis of calculation, prices of some other 
commodities now would be: Beans, 48 cents 
a pound; butter, $1.76 a pound; cheese, $1 a 
pound; eggs, $1.64 a dozen; tea, $1.13 a pound; 
potatoes, $5.43 a bushel; and coal, $20.90 a 
ton. 


stocks of sugar. 





Food Prices Since He Took Hold 


é h~ big increase in prices last year came 
in the first few months, and particularly 
between our declaration of war and Mr. 
Hcover’s appointment as Food Administra 
tor. In his year on the job he has brought 
most prices to levels lower than when he took 
hold, and some lower than when we declared 
war. Averaging the prices of twenty-two 
foods shows a net gain in the public’s favor. 
Here is what happened to a few foods: 
JANUARY, PRICE 


*EBRUARY, MAY 15, FEBRUARY 
comMopity FEBRUARY, MAY 15, FEBRUARY, 


MARCH, 1917 1918 
1917 

Wheat flour per 

BOGE, + + + « 100 $2.13 $1.59 
Potatoes per peck. .71 92 44 
Sugar per pound . .08& 10 854 
Bacon per pound . .31 Al 48 
Steak, round, per 

cy: a ar 2 .30 .29 


Why Bacon Has Gone Up in Price 
a that the price of bacon shows a 
| 


steady rise. This has been the deliberate 
purpose of the Food Administration. The 
only way by which we can give our Allies the 
fats they need is by producing more our- 
selves, and our farmers won’t raise more 
hogs unless prices are high enough to make 
it profitable to them. Consequently Mr. Hoover 
has helped, by voluntary agreements with the 
packers, to make our pork cost us more in order 
to get more produced for Europe. 

On the other hand, whereas formerly the 
light or medium weight hog used to bring a 
higher price per pound than the heavy hog, Mr. 
Hoover has reversed this so as to make it profit 
able to the farmers to fatten their hogs more 
before sending them to market. How he is suc- 
ceeding is indicated by the fact that in Febru- 
ary, 1918, the average weight of the marketed 
hog was 223 pounds; in February, 1917, it was 
209 pounds, and in February, 1916, 119 pounds. 


What Restaurants and Hotels Save 


‘Ea SAVE more food, and also in fairness to 
the women coéperating with him, Mr. 
Hoover also organized public eating places—the 
hotels, restaurants and dining-car services 
for voluntary food saving. Within a few months 
this campaign, carried on without any force of 
law, was producing results like these: 

In December, public eating places in Ohio 
saved 305,745 pounds of beef, 197,348 pounds 
of pork, 29,494 pounds of mutton and 121,608 
pounds of other meats—a total meat saving of 
654,195 pounds. Flour saving amounted to 262,- 
310 pounds and sugar saving, 181,455 pounds. 

Massachusetts establishments in the same 
month saved 3,500,000 pounds of meat, 1,250,- 
000 pounds of wheat flour and nearly 1,000,000 
pounds of sugar. Massachusetts sugar savings 
for December were four times and a half as 
great as in November, while the wheat savings 
were six times as great as in November. And 
of course the forty-six other states are saving 
food too. 


Where Families Conserve and Fail 


“T“HE reports received through the church 

groups of families pledged to save food 
showed that, in the 99,700 families reporting, 
only a little more than half the total number of 
meals were wheatless or meatless; in other 
words, they averaged meat and wheat almost 
twice a day. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hoover has definite 
figures showing increased consumption in cer- 
tain of the foods which it is so necessary that 
we save to feed our Allies. These increases are 
attributed to rapid expansion of earnings cf a 
large number of people. While one section of 
the population has been saving food, another 
element, with increased income, has increased 
its food consumption. For example, meat con- 
sumption has increased 20 per cent and fat 
products about 11 per cent. It is these facts 
whichsent Mr. Hoover to Congress with requests 
for additional authority for control of consump- 
tion, for,-as surely as the sun rises, if we Amer- 
icans don’t eat less ourselves our Allies must go 
without, and we shall fail to keep our pledges. 


$160,000,000 a Month to Feed Allies 


N R. HOOVER and his associates are buying 

food for the Allies at the rate of $160,000,- 
000 worth a month. Enormous quantities have 
been sent to Europe, yet the cold fact is that 
less food has been sent than the Allies asked for, 
less than they really need and less than we 
promised them. This is largely due to the 
breakdown of our railways, which hurt the food 
situation more than the losses caused by sub- 
marines; but it is also partly due to our failure 
to save as much as we ought. 


This gives the American woman, inasketchy 
way, some idea of what Herbert Hoover has 
done for her to protect her in prices and with 
sufficient food. Considering that power was 
given him by Congress only last August, the 
record is, therefore, one of only nine months—a 
truly creditable showing. When one considers, 
therefore, how Mr. Hoover has toiled and what 
he has accomplished for the American housewife 
in nine months, is it too much to ask of every 
woman that she, in turn, will do her utmost to 
help the man who is so effectively helping her 
and protecting her interests? 














































CHEFSERVICE 
—is like 
having a CHEF 
of your own 
at instant 


Tyrie 








command 


OU have 

Chefservice 
in your home 
when you have 
any assortment 
of the following 
Purity Cross 
delicacies on 
your shelf — 





















































QB CREAMED CHICKEN 
a la King 
Q&® weLsH RAREBIT 
CB LOBSTER a la NEWBURG 
CREAMED FINNAN 
HADDIE au Gratin 
& CREAMED CODFISH 
Q3 CREAMED SALMON 
Y ° 
with Green Peas 
BD SPAGHETTI au Gratin 
& Special TTALIAN 
~~ Style SPAGHETTI 
CB GRACED 
SPAGHETTI 
(Spaghetti Graced with chopped 


chicken livers, hickory smoked ham 
and pimentos in tomato sauce.) 





HE Purity Cross Chef does 

all the work of preparing 
these delicious dishes. You just 
heat them and serve. You get 
all the benefit of our fine chet’s 
service —and you can duly 
observe the U. S. Food 
Administration program 
with very real Economy 
as well, 


You save time, troudle, 
fuel, meat, prevent waste 
and enjoy world-famous 
delicacies—all at nomorecost 
than the most prosaic dishes. 













Some may be served for 
breakfast, some for lunch, 
dinner, supper —forparties, 
, . > 
late ‘‘snacks’” and ‘* bites’ a 
whenever you want something espe- 4 
cially good and especially quick, or with- 
out the trouble and expense of pre- 
paring it. 





























Ask your grocer to help you select an 
assortment of individual and larger 
sizes, and have Chefservice in your 
home. He will give you discounts on 
dozen or half-dozen purchases 


Displayed and Sold by 
all Fine Grocers 


If not at your quality grocery or delica- 
tessen send us the dealer’s name and re- 
ceive our interesting booklet ** How and 
When.” Or send us $2 for the ** Get Ac- 
quainted”’ assortment sent prepaid provided | 
you mention your best grocer’s name. 

| 

| 
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i} When winter breathes 
} its last and Spring 
| opens the windows— 


i} itis a good time to weather- 
| stripthem. Incidentally 
weather strips will save next 
i] winter’s fuel and heat. 


/ But the advantages of put- 
| ting on weather strips now 
f are immediate advantages. 
| When doors and windows 

are closed in spring or sum- 
mer or autumn, it is impor- 
} tant to have them weather- 
| tight—to keep out rain, 
dampness or dust, soot, 
vapors or odors. 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


are an investment in comfort that 
economy compels—they save 
housecleaning, they keep a house 
clean and dry. They shut out the 
intense summer heat. If you’re 
going to close your house for the 
summer, they seal and protect it. 
And when cool weather begins, 
they’ll begin to conserve that coal- 
pile. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
meet every test of usage and econ- 
omy. Millions of them contribute 
to the comfort, health and security 
of American homes. Cold-proof, 
heat-proof, wind-proof, storm- 
proof, dust-proof,damp-proof, they 
out-weather all kinds of weather— 
they fit, they hold, they last. 


Adapted to windows or doors of 
any size, shape or material—metal 
or wood—in new or old buildings. 


We have 83 sales offices and 185 indi- 
vidual representatives throughout the 
United States. Look in your telephone 

k for our name and number. If 
there is no representative in your vicin- 
ity, write us—we will make you an esti- 
mate on one window or more without 
obligating you in any way. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co. 
4100 Forest Park Boul., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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Fight with fuel 
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5] RATHER like that ideaof Saint 
| Paul’s—I think itis Saint Paul's 
| —which reminds us that we are 
surrounded by a cloud of wit- 
nesses, I think he means the 
Mat | saints that have gone on before, 

j and I do like to think they are 
N sa S| watching. [like to feel, as I do 
sometimes, the tender glowof unseen loving eyes 
regarding me from the battlements of celestial 
palaces just out of sight behind the blue sky 
or the glory of the stars. 

More potent with young folks, however, in a 
community where everybody knows everybody 
else is the actual cloud of witnesses—the neigh- 
bors who are watching to see how we conduct 
ourselves, 

It seems a little paltry to teach a child to be 
good because somebody is watching, but I do 
declare I wouldn’t take anything for the dis- 
cipline I received thusin my childhood, through 
trying to be circumspect in the eyes of our 
neighbors. 

I was reared in the greatest possible reverence 
for older people. Thisreverence was founded on 
genuine admiration and respect for the people 
themselves; it was not based on the mere fact 
that they were “old.” I think the older person 
must do some special thing to merit the child’s 
affectionate and respectful regard; and if the 
children of later generations haye lost respect 
for their elders, may it not be because their 
elders have lost some quality that commanded 
love and respect? 

Yes, that is it. Wecannot blame the young- 
sters; the fault lies in ourselves. 














] Y WHAT unhappy deflection from the path 

of duty did the elderly become the cringing 
servitors of the young, gladly paying the bills 
and proudly looking up to college lads and 
breezy sorority daughters? Howdid rude and 
patronizing appellations like‘ mom” and “‘dad”’ 
become popular? Why, by the leniency of lov- 
ing parents, to be sure. 

We very early relaxed the discipline of Chris- 
tian faith, and I doubt that one can dispense 
withthe shell and keepthe kernel; we must keep 
our faiths complete ornot at all, It is the rift 
in the lute that in the end makes all the music 
mute, and so, piece by piece, we lose the faith 
when we part with any little portion of it. 

In my mind, the discipline of the Christian 
faithis theimportant feature of it. In fact, isit 
not the important part of any good thing? The 
habit and discipline of good breeding is good 
breeding itself; it is not enough to know better, 
one must do better: because if, knowing better, 
he fails to do better, his child will not even 
know better. Ifa manrelaxes the habit of good 
breeding in everyday life, though well knowing 
what is required of a gentleman, his children 
will be little boors who will make fun of his 
company manners when occasionally he em- 
ploys the conduct good breeding demands. 

There was much that was tiresome and pom- 
pous in the manners of the people I knew asa 
child, but this was far better than the slouc hing 
postures, the slipshod speech and the lack of 
dignity we see around us to-day. 

The human being must aim very high, for he 
has a fatal tendency for shooting below the 
mark; and thisis the reason why, in our reli- 
gious life, we needed a human model of perfec- 
tion and God sent us Jesus. 

I feel pretty certain that when one loses the 
habits of a thing one loses the thing itself; it 
becomes something vaguely remembered, re- 
gretfully loved and often earnestly sought for 
after we have lost the way and cannot grope 
back again. It is like “pulling up stakes”? and 
leaving one’s home—one loses the way and, 
failing to feel anchored in the new place, goes 
through life with a homeless feeling never to be 
assuaged. 

We are very impatient of routine when we 
are young; we feel a longing to break away; to 
follow our own sweet will; to make each day 
different from every other; and so it is that we 
rebel against the discipline of the Christian 
religion, and wonder why we cannot claim all 
the sweetness and glory of it without the irk- 
some detailand the hard work. 


FTEN we feel this way about home, wishing 

to claim its sweet privileges, its superlative 
comfort, but alsohoping to be rid of the responsi- 
bilities and the labor by which this comfort is 
secured. There are many slackers who do claim 
the comforts of home and who slight its duties— 
leaving a double burden on other people; and 
the women of the world are, for the most part, 
martyrs to home—though most of us love our 
martyrdom. 

Some men have enough practical insight to 
realize what the work of home-making means; 
others never understand. They come in from 
their work and, seeing the rooms looking clean 
and restful, imagine their wives have a wonder- 
fully soft snap staying all day in such a sweet 
comfortable place. Somehow they never realize 
that sweeping, dusting, cooking, ‘dishwashing, 
laundry work, sewing, the care of children and 
the management of the establishment are thé 
very hardest of all work becouse of the constant 
routine, the concentration, 1.2 segregation, the 
responsibility and the drudge v- they involve. 

No wonder women are “|: “ter”? than men. 
It would be a strange thing if this tremendous 
job of home-keeping did not develop charac ter. 

Have you thought, too, about the many 
people who claim the privileges of a free goy- 
ernment, enjoy the institutions of a Christian 
nation, partake freely of every opportunity of- 
fered by acultured community without doing 
a Single thing by way of helping? These are the 
barnacles of society. They are profiteers of the 
worst sort. 
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Such people sometimes cherish the idea that 
they are superior to their surroundings. In- 
possible. Your sirroundings are your chance, 
If youcannot glorify your present sphere you 
could ornament no other. God has placed you 
here. It is here ornowhere that youcan succeed. 
Youridle dreaming, your bitter disappointment, 
your discouragement, your idea that you need 
not seek to “mix” withthe people around you— 
that you have nothing to give them and that 
they have nothing to give you—is all part of 
your own fatal limitation, and it has its root in 
gigantic selfishness and false and foolish pride. 

You are never too smart to learn something 
at the little church nearest you. You are never 
too big to join in the social life around you. 
Every human being you meet has something to 
give you, and you are a dead failure—a lost 
soul—if you haven’t something to give him. 

Nobody is so hopelessly narrow, so egre- 
giously lacking in the finer perceptions as the 
person Who keeps aloof because the people 
around are not high class enough to be inter- 
esting. Genius isthe faculty of portraying life. 
In song, in story,in sculpture or in painting 
where would music and literature and art be if 
their interpreters had chosen to portray only 
people they felt tobe their social equals? 

Narrow and yulgar distinction—and_ pin- 
head people who make it—were it not for you 
and your class we might be farther on the 
road to the real and great democracy! 


tr people I was admonished to ‘‘behave 
before,” and to emulate when I was achild, 
were fine, well-bred folk who believed in the 
churchin the sense of its evangelical mission of 
drawing all men to Christ. 

In view of this, their life and their profes- 
sion—their attitude—vyere beautifully beney- 
olent toward the community in which they 
lived; it was to them a matter of supreme 
importance that a fine atmosphere should per- 
vade the neighborhood, To this end they never 
relaxed their vigilance, and they kept up all 
forms of discipline and of custom. 

The“ functions” of good society in those days 
were the functionsof the church, and all public 
meetings at the courthouse, the schoolhouse or 
the **hall.””. Nowdon’t turn up your nose at 
this. We were not “‘green.”? There is nothing 
great, nothing truly artistic, nothing genuinely 
cultured about you if you cannot perceive the 
necessity for being catholic in your attitude 
toward the world—and the world means the 
town you live in, the neighborhood which js 
your environment—if you have any. 

I sometimes think some people haven't any 
environment. ‘They are so housebound, 0 
cliquebound, such strangers to the roads and 
lanes around them, so unused to familiar ani- 
mals and growing things, so unfamiliar with the 
common processes by which life is sustained! 

How far has the man strayed from God when 
the word “simple” does not suggest life and 
art to him! How far wrong he is when he 
imagines that the quiet elegance of a well-kept 
home is a better thing for society than a little 
cottage where children are being born at regular 
intervals not too far apart! Does he not know 
that people are what a nation needs, and that 
“the public” becomes the proletariat when men 
and women form little centers of aristocracy~— 
private, if you please, leaving ‘‘the public’? to 
its standardsand its ideals at the will of cunning 
agitators who play upon sentiments which have 
become Cheap because rich folks and smart 
folks have rather curled their lips at them? 


\ 7ELL, our folks—the grand old Americans— 

knew this, and so, when the church bell or 
the courthouse bell rang, they got out their 
broadcloth coats and their Paisley shawls and 
sallied forth to uphold religion and justice and 
temperance and democracy. Now this isn’t a 
joke. It isn't old-fashioned and naive and pic- 
turesque. It is the actual vital structure of de- 
mocracy, and if you have come to the point of 
smiling at it and sitting down to pick yourteeth 
and read somebody’s denunciation of the Ad- 
ministration when you ought to go to a town 
meeting, youare a fit subject for autocracy, and 
my Suess 1s that you willbe oneif enough of your 
class persist in this attitude. 

As achild I was taught to look up to the 
dignified elderly people of the community, and I] 
contend thatit was a good thing. I watched for 
them when | went any place, It meant all the 
world to me for them to be there. They were 
my public, my background, my cloud of wit- 
nesses, To them | Owed my duty, my respect 
and my affection, It was in their eyes that [ 










must look respectable, that my dress should be 
decent and my shoes not scuffed out. 

They meant America to me and America was 
my native land—the land of the free and the 
home of the brave, It was a great thing for a 
child to go toa public meeting. The house was 
always full. We must start early or risk not 
getting a seat. One was nervous lest a seat 
should be hard to find and one might be con 
ducted down the aisle and across to the “amen 
corner” in view of all those appraising though 
kindly eyes, in one’s two-year-old frock sadly 
short in the skirt and eloquent of the meri 
nos and delaines that formerly went down that 
same aisle distended overthe hoop skirts ofone’ 
maiden aunts. 

Alas, now there are no Such tremors! Ther 
will be more empty seats now than anythin, 
else. Afew rather hopeless and stupid folk wil 
be sprinkled about— unless it is a war meeting 
In thiscase we may have a full house. 

Yes, the war has roused us to a common in 
terest at last. Nothing short of war could brea} 
the awful spell of our selfishness. The call fo 
better politics, better community feeling, bette; 
business Conditions, better roads, better any 
thing, sounded in vain—and, of course, thi 
church bell rang invain. We had outgrown thi 
habits of democracy, forgotten its outward an 
visible forms. 2 

Somewhere in our consciousness slumbere: 
something wecalled patriotism. But patriotism 
like religion, is not a profession, it is a life 
daily practice of set rules and customs—an 
when you put away this daily practice you dy | 
something like pressing a dead flower in th q 
pages ofan unopened volume or placing a marbk g 
on the grave of a loved one. 


\ HY should you go to public meetings? Th: 

first and best answer to this is because you 
are a citizen ofa republic, Attending public mee; 
ings is one of the most important duties of 
citizen, When the bell rings for a public meet 
ing it rings for you. No matter how smart you 
are, Or how busy you are, or how much better 
than your neighbors youare, that meeting calls 
for you unless you are willing to let ‘them 
manage for you. 

If you want to make enough money to become 
independent of your neighbors—to move off to 
California and jointhe group of nonproductiv: 
citizenship that constitutes our “shifting popula 
tion’? ~you virtually renounce your citizenship 
Perhaps this does not disturb you greatly—but, 
presto, change! Along comes a war; you sex 
your securities in danger, your property in jeop 
ardy, the money of—of what? Oh, of “you 
country”—in the light ofa remote possibility o 
not being worth the paper it is written upo 
You then make a frantic dive back into citize1 
ship again. Alas, it is too late! 

You see that, because of your absence and tl 
absence of other ‘‘leading citizens”’ from publi 
meetings, sharpers have seized the government 
of yourtownand county, Your voice and vote 
donot count. You wander into church, feelir 
a deep stirring in the heart—a longing for t} 
old-time emotional religion. It is gone. Yo 
absence fromchurch meetings has had its effect 
Your relaxation from the discipline of religion 
life has been an example to your neighbors an« 
to all the young folks around you. 

You go toa war meeting. There they are 
all the people who live within astone’s throw oi 
you day after day, but whom you do not “kno 
personally.”’? All are alarmed, all have som 
thing they love well enough to wish to keep 
you suddenly see that, after all, your interest 
are joined though you thought you were ‘i 
dependent’’ of them. You suddenly percei\ 
that your being present at the meeting mak: 
a difference. Something is warming your co! 
heart a little; you feel—yes, you feel friend| 


{RIENDLY is the word for those gracio 

faces that used to uplift my heart when, a 
child, I went to church or to a temperan 
meeting or toa ‘‘speaking”’ at the courthou 
and found there my cloud of witnesses—t 
ladies and gentlemen of our old régime, t 
truly enlightened and patriotic folk who ki 
it was their duty to go, and before whomit ¥ 
well worth while for a child to behave! 

If I were advising young parents I should t 
them to try to break up the popular idea 
segregating the young into organizations 
“‘voung people.’? Ishould counsel a closer bi 
between young and old. I should disband 
young people’s organizations in the church ; 
compel the children to go with their parent 
church services. I should take the childre: 
public meetings, to prayer meetings, an 
should stop “farming them out”’ in order t 
into society myself. I should try to break 
the “‘gang’’ idea which has certainly run tos 
among our young folks. 

The hour has arrived when something 
nite must be done for the youth of Ameri 
way of instilling in them true doctrines 
republic. Ourchildren have become our clo 
witnesses—they are watching to see what 
are going to do. 

The American parent is on trial befor 
tribunal of the nations. If the American ho 
is to be the cradle of liberty the Ameri 
parent must rise to the occasion. Author 
dignity, discipline, diligence, definite purpos 
right the wrongs we have foolishly been tol 
ing—this is the task of the American par 
Instead of us older people Watching the you 
to see if they conduct properly, the young 
watching us, to see if our Professions are >! 
cere, to see if we really mean what we say abe 
the duty of an American citizen. 
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Veal Loaf Metropolitan 


The skill of Libby’s expert chefs makes this a 
meat fit for the best man on earth. Here is a 
quick yet especially tempting way you can serve 
it to him tonight. Heat a package of Libby’s 
Veal Loaf in boiling water, slice and gi arnish with 
parsley. Brown together some chopped _pars- 
ley, the rind of half a lemon anda little thyme, 
with two teaspoons each of butter and flour. 
Add slowly two cups of white stock or hot 
water and stir until it thickens. Season with salt 
and pepper, and strain. Serve in a gravy boat. 





Npelizing 
for thrift 


Add Libby’s Dill Pickles and your 
meal is planned. 


When you want a luncheon that will de- 
light and satisfy your family at little cost, 
serve one of these new Libby meat dishes 
with Libby’s Dill Pickles as a condiment. 

If you have never tried any of Libby’s 
packaged meats before, you will be sur- 
prised at their delicacy, their tenderness 
and flavor. Each of these dishes is so appe- 
tizing, so nutritious you will want to serve 
it often. Eachserves five or six generously. 


More tender, more delicate than any other 


“The way you serve it, dried beef is one of the savoriest meats | 
ever tasted,’” your guests will say. But you will know that it is 
not just this recipe but the tender delicacy of the big slices of Libby’s 
Dried Beef themselves that makes it so good. Cover Libby’s Dried 
Beef with boiling water and simmer for five minutes. Drain and ar- 
range at the ends of a hot platter. Serve with creamed potatoes 


and garnish with egg slices and parsley. 
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Oh, what a different dill! 


Cucumbers grown from pedigreed seed, in the world’s best cucumber country— 
cucumbers picked and pickled the same day. 
of the genuine dill, sealed in tight pi ickages so that not a bit of the wonderful blended 
flavor can escape. Such are Libby’s Dill Pickles. It is no wonder your family says 





Cucumbers, cured with feathery fronds 


when you serve them that they are the best they ever tasted. 


Wecall them * ‘thrift’’ luncheons because 
every ounce is good, solid nutriment— 
there is no waste— 


Because they are quick and easy to pre- 
pare, and save the busy woman’s time— 
Because they cost so little to have 
and because they please your family so, 

you can serve them again and again. 


The perfect condiment 


Serve Libby’s Dill Pickles with any of 
these dishes and your luncheon is complete. 
For Libby’s Dills have a tang and flavor 


Famous for fifty years 


No need to preach the gospel of the 
clean plate when you serve this dish. 
The delicate flavor and tenderness for 
which Libby’s Corned Beef has been 
famous for over fifty years makes this 
a wonderful “oo Watch how quickly 
every crumb disappears! Slice the 
Corned Beef and warm in hot butter. 
Boil small turnips in salted water, 
drain, and brown in hot butter. Ar- 
range on a hot dish and garnish with 
parsley. 


Sage 


new luncheons 


households 


that make them the perfect condiment for 
meat. 

The choicest, firmest of pickles of the 
most famous pickle-growing sections are 
selected. The fern-like dill is packed 
between the layers of curing cucumbers to 
give them its delicate, spicy sweetness. 

They will bring to your luncheon a 
delight you have never known from any 
other condiment. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 252 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M¢ Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 
45 E-. Front Street, Toronto, Ont., Can. 


What zest, what tenderness this sausage has 


It is the care with which the choice meats are selected, the skill with 
which Libby's chefs season and prepare them that give this sau- 


exceptionally fine flavor. Heat a package of Libby’s 


Vienna Sausage in hot water, Soak large potatoes in cold water 
for a short time. Slice and fry in hot fat, drain on paper and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. Turn out the sausage on a bed of 
potato chips, and serve. 
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VEN to the children the RYZON box stands for goodies of all 
kinds! Since Mother started using RYZON, she bakes the best 
cakes and cookies—and she seems to enjoy it. Strawberry 
Shortcake—the real old-fashioned kind that used to seem so trouble- 
some, sO uncertain as to results—is very simple to bake with the RYZON 
recipe (RYZON Baking Book, page 60). It is a satisfying meal in itself. 


There is no guesswork in baking with RYZON, The Perfect Baking 
Powder, and the RYZON Baking Book. You can count on uniformly 
excellent results, because RYZON itself is absolutely dependable and 
the recipes are accurate and eliminate waste. 


RYZON is 35c per pound. The RYZON Baking Book, consisting of 
250 tested recipes for breads, cakes, pastries, meat and vegetable 
savories, is priced at $1.00. By sending us the user’s certificate (packed 
with the one-pound can of RYZON) and ten 3c stamps, you will re- 
ceive the Baking Book postpaid (except in Canada) 


RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 











GENERALCHEMICALO, 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 
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Dishes Which the Experts of 


the Food Administration Have Worked Out 











Louisiana Rice Corn Bread 
R's improves either plain corn bread or 


corn bread made with eggs and milk. 
Use it in both. Corn bread made with 
eggs and milk is rich in body-building material. 
3 Eggs 
1 Pint of Milk 
1!4 Cupfuls of Cold 
Boiled Rice 
114 Cupfuls of Corn 
Meal 
EAT the eggs very light; add the other ir- 
B gredientsin the order named; beat hard and 
bake in a shallow, greased pan in a hot oven. 


Rice Griddle Cakes 


ADD to one cupful of cooked rice a beaten 
L-\ egg, half a cupful of milk, one teaspoonful of 
fat, enough flour to make it hold together and 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder. Cook ona 
griddle and serve with sirup. 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Fat 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Teaspoonful of Baking 
Powder 


Oatmeal Hurry-Ups 


1 Cupful of Rolled 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


Oats 1 Tablespoonful of Fat 
14 Cupful of Flour 4g Cupful of Milk 
“2 Teaspoonfuls of (About) 
Baking Powder 14 Cupful of Chopped 
ates 


N IX the oats, flour, baking powder and salt. 
1 Cut in the fat. Add the milk and mix, 
forming a soft dough. Lastly add the chopped 
dates. Drop into greased muffin tins or onto a 
greased baking sheet and bake in a quick oven. 


Corn-Meal Nut Bread 


14 Cupful of Corn Meal 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Level Tablespoonful 
of Vegetable Fat 

14 Cupful of Boiling 
Water 


114 Cupfuls of Rye 
Flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
4 Cupful of Milk 
¢ Cupful of Chopped 
Nuts 
UT the corn meal into a bowl; add the salt, 
fat and boiling water; mix; let stand for 
twenty minutes. Now add the flour mixed with 
the baking powder and the milk, and lastly the 
chopped nuts. Mix lightly; pour into a well- 
greased bread pan; let standin a warm place for 
twenty minutes. Bake in a moderately hot oven. 
Do not cut until cold. 


Creamed Fish 
We half a pound of salt fish and soak it 


for several hours; flake, cover with boil- 
ing water, and cook for fifteen minutes; drain, 
and cook for a few minutes in two cupfuls of 
white sauce. In preparing white sauce for fish 
cook a chopped onion in fat before adding the 
flour; dish into a hollow of rice, sprinkle the 
top with paprika and chopped parsley, and 
serve very hot. 

Follow same directions for cooked fresh fish 
or canned salmon, allowing two cupfuls of cream 
sauce to a cupful of fish. 

Any meat or chicken that can be converted 
into a hash or stew can be used with this dish 
of rice. Cook the meat thoroughly, season well, 
provide plenty of gravy, and dish into the hot 


rice. 
Fish Timbales 


1 Cupful of Flaked 
Fish, Free From 
Skin and Bones 
14 Cupful of Bread 
Crumbs Pepper 
1 Egg ¥4 Cupful of Green Peas 
44 Cupful to 4% Cupful 1 Teaspoonful of 
of Milk Chopped Parsley 
Mi together the first seven ingredients, 
1V1 using enough milk to make packing con- 
sistency. Grease timbale molds very thor- 
oughly, pack in the mixture and bake in a 
moderate oven in a pan of hot water until firm. 
Turn out on a hot platter. Serve with a white 
sauce in which has been stirred half a cupful of 
green peas. Garnish with parsley. 
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2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice 
14 Teaspoontul of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of 


Corn-Meal Dumplings 


“T°O MAKE dumplings for a potpie: Pour a 

cupful of boiling water over two cupfuls of 
corn meal and one teaspoonful of salt; add a 
little more water if it swells too dry. Mold into 
dumplings, while hot, dipping the hands in 
cold water every minute to prevent burning. 
Drop the dumplings into the liquor in which 
greens were cooked, and cook for fifteen min- 
utes, closely covered. Lift from the pot with a 
skimmer and serve on the dish with the greens. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 
6 Tomatoes, Canned 1 Tablespoonful of 
Whole Chopped Parsley 
1 Cupful of Cooked 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cereal Melted Fat 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt (Drippings or 
A Pinch of Pepper Oleomargarine) 
1 Teaspoonful of Onion Juice 


I EMOVE the inside of the tomatoes and mix 

it with the cereal, salt, pepper, onion juice, 
parsley and drippings. Stuff the tomatoes with 
the mixture, and prick each tomato several 
times. Place the tomatoes close together in a 
baking dish and bake until they are soft. This 
quantity will serve six persons. 


Potato Turnovers 


OIL and put through a ricer enough potatoes 

to measure a pint. Add one well-beaten egg 
and one tablespoonful of flour, and season with 
salt. Turn onto a floured board, roll out and 
cut into circles the size of saucer. Place on each 
a large spoonful of dry hash seasoned with 
onions and parsley chopped fine. This hash 
should be dry or bound together with thicken- 
ing. Double over and pinch together like a 
turnover. Place on a greased baking sheet and 
brown in a hot oven. Serve with a thickened 
sauce made from the gravy in which the meat 
was cooked, or with a tomato sauce. 


Potato Pie 


§ bs ONE quart of hot boiled potatoes add 
enough hot milk to moisten. Season with 
margarine and salt. Mash in the kettle in 
which they were boiled and beat with a fork 
until light.: Stir in jhalf a cupful of minced 
meat. Have ready four hard-boiled eggs and 
half a cupful of stock or gravy. Arrange the 
potatoes and sliced eggs in a dish in alternate 
layers, with potatoes forming top and bottom 
layers. Moisten with the gravy. Brush over 
the top with milk or egg and brown in a hot 
oven. 


Potato Soup 


3 Potatoes 

1 Quart of Milk 

2 Slices of Onion 

3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Oleomargarine 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 

11% Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


14 Teaspoonful of 
Celery Salt 
4 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
A Few Grains of 
Cayenne 
1 Teaspoonful of 
Chopped Parsely 


OOK the potatoes in boiling salted water; 

when soft rub through a strainer. Scald the 
milk with onion; remove the onion, and add the 
milk slowly to the potatoes. Melt the fat; add 
the dry ingredients, stir until well mixed, then 
stir into boiling soup; cook for one minute; 
strain, and sprinkle with parsley. 


Scotch Soup 


2% Quarts of Water 2 Onions, Sliced 
1144 Cupfuls of Rolled 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Jats Flour 
5 Potatoes Cut Into 2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
Small Pieces 
OIL the water, and add the oatmeal, potato 
and onion, half a tablespoonful of salt and 
half a teaspoonful of pepper. Cook for half an 
hour. Brown the flour with the fat and add to 
the soup. Cook until thick. One cup of tomato 
adds to the flavor. This serves tive persons. 


Potted Hominy and Beef 


t OMINY is excellent to use as part of a 

one-dish dinner, if you have a fire in your 
stove so that you can cook it for a long time, 
or use a fireless cooker. 

Heat one quart and a half of water to boiling; 
add one teaspoonful of salt, and two cupfuls of 
hominy which has been soaked overnight. Cook 
in a double boiler for four hours or in the fire- 
less cooker overnight. This makes five cupfuls. 
This recipe may be increased and enough cooked 
in different ways for several meals. Hominy 
is excellent combined with dried, canned or 
fresh fish, or meat and vegetable left-overs may 
be used. Here is one combination: 

5 Cupfuls of Cooked 14 Pound of Dried Beef 
Hominy 2 Cupfuls of Milk 

4 Potatoes 2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 

2 Cupfuls of Carrots 2 Tablespoontuls of 


1 Teaspoontul of Salt Flour 
ELT the fat, stir in the flour, add the cold 
l milk, and mix well. Cook until it thickens. 


Cut the potatoes and carrots into dice, mix all 
the materials in a baking dish, and bake for one 


hour. 
Rice Custard 
fs gots three tablespoonfuls of rice, four 


tablespoonfuls of white seedless raisins, 
and a tablespoonful of honey or maple sirup 
to a quart of milk. Bake very slowly for four 
hours. Slow baking is necessary to secure a 
rich, creamy consistency. This pudding with 
raisins omitted is a simple and nourishing des 
sert for babies and invalids. 


Oatmeal Fruit Meringue 


y pkey left-over oatmeal into a round mold 
and cool. When cold, turn out, cut into 
slices half an inch thick, put one slice in a round 
dish, put a layer of berries or sliced peaches on 
it and on top of this another slice of oatmeal. 
Beat the whites of four eggs until light; add 
four tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, and 
beat until fine and glossy. Spread this meringue 
over the top of the fruits, dust with powdered 
sugar and stand in the oven until 


brown. 
Oatmeal Pudding 


fe TWO cupfuls of cold oatmeal porridge 
add half a cupful each of sugar and sweet 
milk, one egg and one cupful of chopped raisins. 
Sprinkle with coconut and bake. 


Indian Pudding 


a golden 


Cupfuls of Milk 
Cupful of Corn Meal Fat 
Eggs Sirup to Taste 
; Jam or Marmalade 
RING the milk to a boil; sprinkle in the 
meal very gradually, stirring all the time, 
and cook over the fire until the mixture thickens. 
Let it simmer for half an hour. Remove from 
the fire and stir in the beaten egg yolks, the fat 
and enough sirup to sweeten slightly. Placein a 
greased baking dish and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. Spread tart jam over 
the top of the pudding, and cover with the 
stiffly whipped whites of eggs slightly sweetened 
with sirup and flavored to taste. Place in the 
oven and brown lightly. Serve hot. 


2 4 Tablespoonful of 
WA +. 
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Minced Lamb With Potato Border 


Shes TWO cupfuls of well-seasoned mashed 
potato add the yolks of two eggs. Beat to- 
gether until very light and creamy. Form this 
mixture into a border on a round flat baking 
dish. Score the top. Season two cupfuls of 
lamb, or any other kind of meat, with half a 
teaspoonful of onion juice, obtained by pressing 
the cut surface of an onion against a grater and 
moving it slightly, one teaspoonful of finely 
chopped parsley, salt and pepper. Add enough 
stock or milk to moisten it well. Place the meat 
inside of the potato border and brown lightly 
in a hot oven. 


Beef Stew 


1 Pound of Beef 14 Peck of Peas, or 1 Can 
4 Potatoes Cut Into 1 Cupful of Carrots Cut 
Quarters Up Small 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

BY the meat into small pieces and brown it 

- in the fat from the meat. Simmer in two 
quarts of water for one hour. Add the peas and 
carrots and cook for half an hour; then add the 
potatoes. If canned peas are used add them ten 
minutes before serving. Serve when the pota- 


toes are done. 
Meat Pies 


A GOOD way to use a little meat. Have you 
Ps ever used rice, corn-meal mush or hominy 
for a crust? This is less work than a pastry 
crust and saves wheat: 


4 Cupfuls of Cooked 14 Teaspoonful of 


Corn Meal, Rice or Pepper 
Hominy 1 Pound of Raw Meat 
1 Onion or Left-over Meat 


2 Cupfuls of Tomato 


Cut Up Small 
1 Tablespoonful of Fat 


'4 Teaspoontul of Salt 
ELT the fat; add the sliced onion and, if 
raw meat is used, add it and stir until the 

red color disappears. Add the tomato and sea- 
soning. If cooked meat is used add it with the 
tomato and = seasoning, after the onion is 
browned, and heat through. Grease a baking 
dish, put in a layer of the cereal, add the meat 
and gravy, and cover with the cereal dotted 
with fat. Bake for half an hour. 


Baked Hominy and Cheese 


1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter Substitute 
or Vegetable Fat 
14 Tablespoonful of 14 Cupful of Grated 
Cornstarch Cheese 
44 Cupful of Bread Crumbs 


1 Teaspoontul of Salt 

2 Cupfuls of Cooked 
Hominy Grits or 
Samp 


AKE a sauce of the milk, fat, cornstarch 

and salt. Arrange the hominy and cheese 
in alternate layers. Pour over it the white sauce; 
cover with bread crumbs stirred in melted fat, 
and bake for twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Paprika may be added for seasoning. 


Cheese Omelet 


1 Heaping 2 Eggs 
Tablespoonful of 1g Teaspoonful of 
Tapioca Mustard 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cupful of Hot Milk 
14 Teaspoonful of 1!4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Pepper or Paprika Olive Oil or Other 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Cooking Oil 
Grated Cheese 
“OOK the tapioca, salt, pepper, cheese and 
mustard in the hot milk for ten minutes, 
stirring frequently; then add half a tablespoon- 
ful of the oil and the yolks of the eggs beaten 
until very light. Stir well, remove from the fire 
and fold into the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Put the remainder of the oil into an omelet 
pan and, when it bubbles, pour in the prepared 
eggs. Gently shake the pan so the omelet will 
not adhere to it, and cook until it is a delicate 
brown on the bottom; then stand the pan in 
the oven for a few moments to cook the top. 
Lightly score the center and fold over. Serve 
on a hot platter, garnished with parsley. 


Bean Loaf 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Dried Celery 
Leaves or Poultry 
Seasoning 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

14 Teaspoontul of 
Pepper 

1 Cupful ot Rice Stock 

or Other Liquid 


2 Cupfuls of Lima 
Beans 

1 Cupful of Dry Bread 
Crumbs 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Peanut Butter _ 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Grated Onion | 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Drippings 

\ J ASH and soak the beans overnight, then 

cook in boiling water till soft (about forty- 

five minutes). Drain and, when cool, chop 

coarsely. Add the crumbs mixed with season- 

ings and peanut butter; then add the liquid 

and fat. Put into a greased bread pan and 

bake in a moderate oven for thirty minutes. 








| | Why Can’t We Eat as Much Meat 
as We Used To? 


| 5 aie more than fifteen million men are on the fight- 
ing fronts. Thousands of these men were farmers and 
cattle raisers so that there are 115,000,000 fewer cattle | 
raised in the world to-day than when the war began. | 
When men leave the farms fodder is not raised to feed the 
cattle. This is only true to a small degree in the United 
States. As we have more men at work than in other 
countries and more cattle, we must feed our own men and 
the men of our allied armies. This takes millions upon 
millions of pounds beyond our normal surplus, hence we | 
have got to use less in order to feed others. 








Why Can’t Our Allies Eat Corn, 
Oats and Barley? 


Ut IS even more urgent that we save wheat than meat 
because men eat four times the quantity of bread that 
they do of meat. The English, French and Italian soldiers 
are not accustomed to eating flours and meals made of corn, 
oats and barley. Besides, the devastated and depopulated 
countries have no mills, and if they had them they would 
not have the men to operate them. We who are not 
fighting must make the change in our food and send across 
wheat because it can be transported better than any other 
grain and put to the best use in feeding our companions in 
| arms and suffering women and little children. 






















































































































It Pays to Buy 
a McCRAY 


You use your refrigerator three 
times a day—for 365 days every 
year—in the preparation of 1095 
meals—breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. You use it more than 
anything else in your home. 


The appetizing flavor and health- 
fulness of the foods you serve, depend 
absolutely upon the refrigerator you 
use. 

More than that—a McCRAY 
Refrigerator will save the difference 
in its cost over a cheaper refrigerator 
many times over by its economy 
preventing waste, spoilage and taint- 
ing of perishable foods. 

But what is still more important 
a sanitary refrigerator safeguards the 
health of your family—- prevents in- 
fection and sickness. Cases of pto- 
maine poisoning, typhoid fever, seri- 
ous intestinal trouble in children and 
other germ diseases are often traced 
directly to an unsanitary refrigerator. 





Sanitary Refrigerators 


have exclusive sanitary features not found 


in the ordinary refrigerator—the linings are 
of snow white opal glass, with rounded cor- 
ners, easily kept spotlessly clean and sani- 
tary. There are no cracks or crevices in 
which germs can multiply. 

The sanitary bar metal shelves and the 
drain pipe are removable for cleaning. The 
drain trap is water sealed—preventing dust, 
poisonous gases, etc., from entering the 
refrigerator. The entire interior can easily 
be kept sweet and clean—free from the 
slightest trace of taint or odor. 

Let us send you our catalog which illus- 
trates and describes a great variety of stock 
sizes for every requirement—priced from 
$40.00 up. Special sizes are built to order 
for particular requirements or to match the 
interior finish. Any McCRAY can be ar- 
ranged for outside icing. Write for catalog 
NOW-— before you forget. 

No. 93 for Residences 

No. 62 for Meat Markets 

No. 71 for Grocers and Delicatessens 

No. 51 for Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants 


McCRAY 


Refrigerator Co. 
820 Lake Street 
Kendallville, Indiana 







Salesrooms in All 
Principal Cities 


for Catalog 


City and State 


a 

; McCray Refrigerator Co. 

1 820 Lake Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
: Gentlemen: Kindly send me at once copy of 
@ your catalog No. for- 

: Name 

Street 

4 

a 

. 
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RGANIZED gardens 
QO are more successful 

than unorganized 
gardens. The thousands 
and thousands of war gar- 
dens that flourished and 
did not flourish last year 
brought to light the fun- 
damentals on which to 
proceed with this year’s 
gigantic campaign to pro- 
duce more food. One of 
the chief results of war 
gardening in 1917 was to 
demonstrate the necessity 
of organized gardens in 
1918. 

Do you know what an 
organized gardenis? It is 
a garden the gardener of 
which is an active member 
of a club, association or 
other group of persons 
joined together for the bet- 
ter production of more 
food by each member. 

War gardening isn’t so very different from 
fighting. An army, tocount forthe most, has to 
be full strength, under the control of persons who 
know what they are doing and imbued with the 
determination to stick until victory is won. The 
spirit of each soldier is raised, he is better able 
to do his part, when he has good leadership and 
is surrounded by his fellows engaged in the same 
fight as he. 

So with gardens: organization for gardening 
supplies leadership, heightens the interests and 
raises the spirit of each gardener. More gar- 
dens and better gardens are the certain result 
of organization for gardening. 

The experience of one Eastern city shows 
what can be done in the organized garden as 
contrasted with gardens in communities where 
gardening was left, for the most part, to the 
conscience of the individual. 

The comparatively small amount of money 
needed to put the city’s war gardens on an or- 
ganized basis was furnished by a group of public- 
spirited business men, such as are to be foundin 
every community. The actual gardening work 
was put in charge of an expert gardener, whose 
leadership resulted in the organization of about 
25,000 supervised gardens. Food worth about 
$260,000 was produced in those gardens, at an 
estimated total expense to the gardeners of only 
$52,000. = 

The actual cash return, then, for the spare 
time of a portion of the residents of this city 
was $208,000. 

But that’s just one result. It would have 
taken all the time of at least three hundred men 
to grow the food produced in those war gardens. 
If their produce had gone through the regular 
channels it would, of course, have been grown 
outside the city, and added burdens upon trans- 
portation facilities already heavily congested 
would have resulted. 

These home gardens also eliminated the serv- 
ices of the persons customarily involved in the 
long process of getting garden truck from the 
producer to the consumer. 


ANOTHER thing: If you talked to the garden 
4X supervisor of this Eastern city about his 
gardens and the good they did, here’s one of the 
things he’d be sure to tell you: 

‘**Some of those gardens worked such wonders 
with the people; I didn’t realize that for a long 
time—hadn’t thought much about gardens in 
that light. You see, I tried to inspect as many 
gardens as [ could each week, and I got to know 
many of the people quite well. There was one 
woman especially: she didn’t want to have a 
garden; she knew it wouldn’t grow, and if it 
did she couldn’t look after it; her health was 
poor; she couldn't stand any sort of exertion; 
it left her completely exhausted. But her 
twelve-year-old son, who had the garden fever, 
threatened to prove more exhausting than the 
garden, so she consented to the garden as the 
lesser of the two evils. 

“By the end of the summer that woman was 
made over. She didn’t complain any more 
about her lack of health and strength, and she 
looked one hundred per cent better. But what 
I noticed most was the improvement in her dis- 
position. Instead of quarreling and objecting, 
she was enthusiastic and genial. And she was 
just one instance.”’ 

Results like that can’t be reckoned in money. 


I ERE are some of the reasons why organized 

gardening amounts to more in the long run 
than just leaving the whole gardening proposi- 
tion to isolated individual effort: 

Organization gives gardening and gardeners 
better standing in the community. A garden 
organization composed of good reliable citizens 
is each gardener’s backing and simplifies mat- 
ters a great deal. 

For example, while there are usually many 
difficulties in the way of an individual’s securing 
the use of a vacant lot for gardening, if you 
belong to an organization there will be a com- 
mittee to procure available ground for all and 
parcel it out in the way that is fairest and most 
convenient. 

Where a community or a neighborhood has 
organized for gardening, arrangements can be 
made for plowing, harrowing and fertilizing ali 
the garden plots at the same time. The average 
person in town hardly knows how to set about 
getting someone to do this work, while if the 
individual plot is very small the cost may be 
prohibitive. It can be done very simply under 


The Successful 


What the Government Learned From Last Year’s Gardens 













the direction of one person acting for all, and 
much more economically and without competi 
tion. x 

Of course, fertilizer can be bought in bulk 
at much less expense and with more certainty 
of delivery than if each gardener had to buy a 
little for himself. 

Special arrangements can be made about 
propagating plants for transplanting to the gar- 
den. This also reduces the cost, the time and 
the labor, and insures greater success with the 
plants. 

Seed can be procured in bulk at much less 
expense. It costs much less for twenty-five 
people to buy their seed beans together and get 
them by the quart than if each of the twenty 
five bought a small package just for his own 
use. When seeds for cabbage, carrots, turnips, 
potatoes, onions, tomatoes, corn, peas, and so 
forth, are added, and the order is for twenty-five 
or fifty gardens, the saving effected is very con- 
siderable. Seed procured in large quantities 
is not only cheaper but is generally of a much 
better quality. 


| UT probably the greatest advantage the or- 

ganized amateur garden has over the un- 
organized garden is the supervision that the 
properly organized garden is sure to have. The 
supervisor, or leader, be he paid worker or vol- 
unteer, man or woman, is ready to advise at all 
stages of garden progress—how to lay out your 
plot, whether it is in your back yard or on a 
vacant lot, what will grow best on your ground, 
where to locate the vegetables and how to 
become acquainted with them and take care 
of them. 

This supervisor may be a volunteer, if your 
club is fortunate enough to have someone who 
knows sufficient about gardening to be a super- 
visor and is willing to volunteer for this service; 
or he may be the county agricultural agent with 
some volunteer assistants; or perhaps a local 
horticulturist paid with funds raised in one way 
or another by the club, boards of trade, or 
chambers of commerce, or other local organiza- 
tions of business men; or often a bank or an 
industrial establishment can usually be counted 
on to help finance organized gardening. 

Organized gardening promotes competition, 
which is always stimulating. Members of the 
same group are placed in wholesome competi- 
tion, and the whole group may compete with 
other similar groups and keep every gardener 
up to his best. It’s the best safeguard against 
midsummer indifference and neglect —the rocks 
on which a lot of garden ships went down last 
year. 

No one wants her pea vines to wilt from neg- 
lect and carelessness when a neighbor club 
member’s are yielding delicious contributions to 
the family table. Here is the proof: 

Of all the thousands of gardeners in the city 
referred to—to the knowledge of the supervisor 
in charge—only six quit during the garden sea- 
son, and in each case only for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. In this same city only two 
persons who had organized gardens last year 
have failed to start this year’s gardens. 


8 Bice se: are many good ways of organizing 
gardening work, and local conditions should 
always be the deciding factor in choosing a plan. 
But a garden organization requires one thing 
that’s within the power of any up-and-going 
woman to give it—someone toseeit through. She 
doesn’t have to be the leader, or the chairman, 
or the supervisor, but she does have to be some- 
one who sees the value of the work and is willing 
to make some sacrifices for it. She will have 
to be the moving spirit in getting it started 
hunting up the reliable citizens who are willing 
to back it, get them going and keep them going. 
She has to stay in the offing and watch for danger 
signs and, when she sees them, stick by until the 
trouble is over. 

In a small town it may be only necessary to 
organize with aclub. In a larger place it may 
be best to organize with an association which 
can be divided into neighborhood clubs by 
school districts or city wards; these details can 
safely be entrusted to the general committee for 
decision. 

To get the best results from organized gardens 
some sort of prizes should be offered in recogni- 
tion of the most successful. The matter of the 
prizes themselves is simple enough, but that of 
judging which gardens shall receive the prizes is 
a difficult one. One garden supervisor worked 
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out the following plan for 
putting gardens in com- 
petition with one another: 

(1) Competition within 
a club or group. A red 
ribbon (or suitable em- 
blem) for each of the best 
plots in staple crops, such 
as Lima beans, tomatoes, 
snap beans or cabbage. 

(2) Competition  be- 
tween clubs or groups. A 
blue ribbon (or suitable 
emblem) for the club mak- 
ing the greatest production 
of each crop on ten plots 
(or any stated number). 

(3) A banner or a cup 
for the club winning the 
greatest number of blue 
ribbons. 

The supervisor used the 
following units for compe 
tition in single crops: 
Lima beans, 1 row, 50 feet 
long and space 4 feet wide 
Tomatoes, 1 row, 50 feet long and space 4 feet wide 

(about 50 plants). 

Snap beans, 1 row, 50 feet long and space 2 feet 
wide. ; 
Cabbage, 1 row, 50 feet long and space 2 feet wide 

(about 30 plants). ; 

Sweet corn, 1 row, 50 feet long and 4 feet wide. 
Irish potatoes, 2 rows, 50 teet long and space 4 feet 
wide. 


A garden plot fifty feet long and twenty-four 
feet wide will allow space enough to have a unit 
of each of these groups, but of course this is not 
a requirement for a contestant. One of the 
special recommendations of the unit system is 
that a garden of very small size may compete 
for one crop, while larger areas can compete for 
several or all. In this way each garden has a 
chance irrespective of its size. 


fi og gardeners, and especially all club garden- 
ers, should keep records of their gardens 
Record keeping is usually required in organized 
gardening. All expert gardeners keep records 
for reference in making future gardens, and if 
they find it helpful the amateur will find it 
many times more valuable. 

Besides the value of one’s garden record when 
it comes to planting your next year’s garden, 
there’s a vast deal of personal satisfaction to 
be obtained from looking over a good record, 
and—yes—from comparing it with someone 
else’s not quite so good. 

A garden record may be kept on a small card 
4 by 6 inches in size. It should show the name 
and address of the gardener (for the benefit of 
the supervisor), the size of the garden, expense 
and the number of hours of labor. These items 
may follow one another on two lines at the top 
of the card. The rest of the space may be ruled 
into columns with the headings: ‘‘ Vegetables”; 
‘“‘Number of Plants” or ‘‘Feet of Row”; 
“Vield’’; “‘Value”’; ‘Time of First Planting”’ 
““Time of First Harvesting.” 

Much difficulty has been found in keeping a 
fair record of the prices received for vegetables, 
and for this reason it is often impossible for a 
club to arrive at a fair estimate of the value of 
its members’ gardens. One way is to fix in 
advance a scale of vegetable prices to be used in 
estimating garden produce values, like this: 
Beans, Lima, 25 cents a quart (shelled). 

Beans (snap), 30 cents a peck. 

Beets, 50 cents a peck (50 medium size). 

Cabbage, 5 cents a head. 

Cauliflower, 10 cents a head (large, high quality, 
up to 20 cents). ; 

Carrots, 50 cents a peck (80 medium size). 

Celery, 4 cents a stalk. 

Sweet corn, 2 cents an ear. 

Cucumbers, 2 cents for large and 50 cents a peck 
for small pickles. 

Eggplant, 5 cents each. 

Lettuce, 5 cents a head, or equal quantity in leat 
lettuce. 

Muskmelons, 10 cents each. 

Onions, 35 cents a peck dry; 20 cents a quart for 
sets; 5 cents green. 

Parsnips, 40 cents a peck. 

Peppers, 10 cents a dozen. 

Peas, 40 cents a peck. 

Irish potatoes (early), 25 cents a peck. 

Irish potatoes (late), 25 cents a peck. 

Radishes, 3 cents a bunch. 

Salsify, 50 cents a peck. 

Spinach, kale, turnip greens, beet greens, mustard 
etc., 25 cents a peck. 

Squash (summer), 50 cents a dozen. 

Squash (late), 25 cents each. 

Tomatoes (early), 50 cents a peck. 

Tomatoes (main crop), 25 cents a peck. 

Turnips, 25 cents a peck. 

Watermelons, 25 cents each. 

Here is something else this same garden su 
pervisor worked out—a system for scoring 


garden: 
garden: saa 


CONDITION OF CROPS a a : 
Variety (several kinds of vegetables should give 
more points) . . ae a ae ae 
Size (small area should be better kept than a 
large one) . or a eee ; I 
Growth (condition of plants—whether strong 
and healthy) : 5 
INTENSIVENESS . i eo , 
Rotations (make one crop follow another; do 
not have idle ground) ; 
Arrangement (use all available ground to best 
advantage) . : eae oa ee 
GENERAL APPEARANCE. . . . we -4 ; a) 
Neatness (garden should be kept clean and 
orderly) . . . ; , et 
Cultivation (condition of soil). . Ae 
Whether you organize a garden club or join 
one, remember this: 
A garden club is just like anything else 
what you get out of it is always in exact pro 
portion to what iz 
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Wash the Potatoes by Rub- 
bing Them Together. Un- 
marketable “Culls” May be 
Used. Change the Water 
Until NoCloudiness Appears 
































| 
3 
| Grate the Potatoes Without 
| Paring,or Pass ThemThrough 
| a Food Chopper Until the 
| Pan is Half Full, Reducing 
| Them to a Fine Pulp 
1 
l 
l 
1 
f 
Spread Cheesecloth Over an 
| Enameled Pan and in it 
Thoroughly Mix the Potato 
Pulp With a Quantity of 
| Clear Water 
| 
| 








Press the Juice From the Pulp 
Gathered Up in the Cheese- 
| cloth. The Juice Contains 
the Starch Liberated From 
the Potato Cells 











Why Not 


Make 


Prepared With the Assistance of Specialists of the United States Department of Agriculture 








442,563,000 BUSHELS OF POTATOES have been raised in this 
country during the past year. This crop will not keep over. Why not 
convert your surplus potatoes into starch or flour to use in place of wheat ? 


























| | Add More Water to the Pulp 
Over Another Pan and 
| Squeeze it Out Again. Re- 
| peat Over Different Pans 
| Until All Starch is Extracted 








Potato 


7 that is needed to make potato 
starch is the equipment shown on 
this page and the following of the steps 
pictured. Upon the first settling, 
after the various washings have been 
collected, a brownish mass of impure 
starch will be found at the bottom of 
the vessel. By stirring it up with a 
considerable quantity of fresh water 
and letting it settle again the soluble 
impurities will be removed. 

By transferring to a smaller vesscl 
and stirring again with a carefully 
regulated quantity of water, using 
about one volume and a half of water 
to each volume of wet starch, and in 
no case using more than two volumes 
of water, the insoluble impurities can 
be removed. Upon standing, the pure 
wet starch settles to the bottom, while 
the solid impurities gradually work 
their way up to the surface through 
the settling starch granules. 

The finer starch granules do not 
settle so readily as the larger grains 
and are usually more or less mixed 
with the impurities or remain sus- 
pended in the layer of water above 
them. In removing the impurities by 
stirring up the surface layer with 
water, do not stir up any more of the 
compacted layer of starch than is 
necessary. 

The finished product, thoroughly 
dried, should resemble a good grade of 


Starch 


cornstarch and may be packed in cans, 
paper bags or other containers. 

Potato starch is a healthful prod 
uct which can be used in making bread, 
soft-boiled custards, batter puddings, 
cakes, white sauce, and so on. 


Potato-StarcH BreAp. In mak 
ing bread with potato starch the usual 
method of bread-making is used, ex 
cept that up to one-quarter of the 
usual quantity of flour is replaced by 
potato starch. The starch is sifted in 
with the flour. The loaf, when made, 
will be quite similar to that made en 
tirely from wheat flour. The texture 
is good, and the flavor is not much 
different from the usual wheat loaf. 


Potato-StTaArcH Wuite Saucer. 
‘Two tablespoonfuls of potato starch, 
2 tablespoonfuls of fat, 1 cupful of 
milk, 14 teaspoonful of salt and a few 
grains of pepper. Rub together the 
butter and starch in a saucepan; add 
the seasoning. Pour on the scalded 
milk gradually, stirring constantly 
until well mixed, then beat until 
smooth and glossy. By heating the 
butter and flour together in a sauce 
pan and adding the cold milk one can 
save the use of a second vessel. Time 
can also be saved in making white 
sauce in this way, because of the 


White-Potato Flour 


*M ALL potatoes which are compara 
» tively smooth and of such size that 
the peelings can be readily removed 
can be made into dried, riced potatoes 
which have many uses. They can be 
readily made into flour by grinding, 
and the flour used as a partial substi- 
tute for wheat flour in making bread. 

Wash the potatoes thoroughly and 
boil them until they are tender. Drain 
them and remove the skins. Press the 
potatoes through a potato ricer onto a 
screen or other container, the bottom 
of which is ventilated. Do not put the 
potatoes on too thick. Dry in a slow 
oven for three or four hours, or until 
the entire mass is perfectly crisp. 
When thoroughly dry, run the riced 
potatoes through a coffee mill, or any 
sort of small mill that will grind it to 
a meal or flour. If no grinder is at 
hand, a rolling pin and board may be 
used. This potato flour may then be 
stored in tin or glass containers or may 
be made up as used. 

In bread-making, one-fifth of the 
wheat flour may be replaced by this 


higher temperature obtained when 
heating butter. 
potato flour. The loaf that results 


will be lower than a loaf made entirely 
of wheat flour, but the flavor is rich 
and the bread is nutritious. 


PoTATO-FLOUR BREAD. The usual 
method for making bread is followed 
by replacing up to one-fifth the quan- 
tity of wheat flour with potato flour. 
Riced potato, when ground, is potato 
flour. Itis necessary to add somewhat 
more liquid than is required in making 
bread entirely of wheat flour. The 
loaf will not rise quite so high as one 
made from wheat flour only, although 
both the texture and flavor are good. 


PotaATo-FLouR Sponce Cake. A 
small half cupful of potato flour, !. 
teaspoonful of baking powder, 4 eggs, 
the whites and yolks beaten sepa 
rately, and 1 cupful of sugar. Mix the 
baking powder and flour thoroughly 
together. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
with the sugar; add the flour and 
baking powder, then the well-beaten 
whites of the eggs; flavor to suit the 
taste. Bake at once in a guick oven. 


Sweet-Potato Flour 


JQROF. G. W. CARVER, of the 
Experiment Station of Tuskegee 
Institute, has been making extensive 
experiments with the sweet potato as 
a factor in wartime food economy, 
and his directions for the making of 
sweet-potato flour are here given. 

The flour is of two kinds: First the 
uncooked, which is made by peeling 
the potatoes, slicing them very thin or 
grating, drying in the hot sun or in a 
mild oven until brittle, grinding and 
bolting the same as for flour or meal 
made from corn. This flour or meal 
makes excellent cakes, cookies, ginger- 
bread, pancakes, etc. It invariably 
cooks dark, with a sort of rye color 
and flavor, which render it rather un- 
attractive for bread-making. 

The other kind of flour is made from 
the cooked potato. The potatoes are 
boiled or preferably steamed until 
done; peeled; sliced thin; granulated 
or run through a ricer; dried in an 
oven or dried at a temperature just 
above the cooking point. They must 
not brown. Dry until very brittle; 
when cold, grind and bolt the same as 
recommended for the raw flour. This 
flour makes superior bread, pies, pud- 
dings, custards and sauces. 

Unless carefully stored the sweet 
potato is short-lived, which is the rea- 
son for converting any quantity of 
the potatoes into flour. These flours 
moisten quickly and are easy to use. 
This is especially true with the cooked 


flour. When kept for making sweet- 
potato bread, puddings and pies, it is 
not necessary to grind the dried pota- 
toes. When wanted for use, soak for 
an hour in warm water or milk. Mash 
to a paste and proceed exactly the 
same as for freshly cooked mashed 
potato. 


SWEET-PotTATto BREAD. One cup- 
ful of finely mashed sweet potatoes, 
2 tablespoonfuls of warm water, 13 
yeast cake, 1 teaspoonful of salt and 
234 cupfuls of flour, or sufficient to 
make a soft dough. Add the salt to 
the potatoes and the yeast; pour in 
the water; add flour enough to make 
a smooth sponge (about a cupful); 


cover, and set ina warm place to rise.* 


When light add the remainder of the 
flour or whatever is needed to make 
a smooth, elastic dough. Cover, and 
let rise until light; mold; shape into 
loaves or rolls; let rise and bake. 


SWEET-Porato BiscuIT. One cup 
ful of boiled and finely mashed sweet 
potatoes, 2 eggs well beaten, 2 cupfuls 
of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, 1 teaspoonful of salt, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of melted fat, 1 tablespoon- 
ful of sugar (if desired) and 2 cupfuls 
of milk. Mix together ,all the dry 
ingredients, and stir into the milk, 
beaten egg and potato. If too soft add 
more flour, sufficient to make a soft 
dough. Roll out lightly; cut with a 
biscuit cutter; bake in a quick oven. 


Substitutes for Wheat? 











Starch Collected After the 
First Washing is Colored by 
Insoluble Particles of Peel- 
ings and Fibers. Wash Again 
and Strain 














Collect All Washings, Settle 
for One Hour, Then Pour 
Off Liquid. Add Fresh 
Water, Stir, Settle and Again 
Pour Off 

















The Crude Starch is Next 
Stirred With Twice its Vol- 
ume of Water, Following the 
Washings; the Clear Starch 
Settles. Pour Off the Water 














Spread the Starch in a Pan, 
Then Dry it in Sunlight, in a 
Warm Place, or With a Gen- 
tle Current of Air From an 
Electric Fan 


Wil. 


















Pass the Dry Starch Through 
a Flour Sifter to Powder it. 
The Starch Obtained is One- 
Twelfth the Weight of the 
Potatoes 
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ATHENA 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


“Its Comfort 
Is Quite 
Unusual!” 


NE for yourself 
what a difference 
there is between our 
ATHENA and ordi- 
nary underwear! See 
how ATHENA is 
tailored to fit the form. 


Unlike ordinary un- 
derwear, it need not 
be stretched into 
shape. Think what 
that means in com- 
fort! No binding or 
bunching — no un- 
pleasant looseness. 


The beautiful fabrics and 
the dainty, durable trim- 
mings give the finishing 
touch of perfection. 


Why buy ordinary under- 
wear when —at the price 
you are accustomed to pay 
—you can get ATHENA 
with its exceptional com- 
fort and quality? 

Ask for ATHENA Under- 


wear at your local dealer's. 







Marshall Field 


& Company 
CHICAGO 


Athena Underwear 
Note the contrast between 
ATHENA and ordinary 
underwear, as shown in 
the two illustrations. 

ATHENA is tailored in 
the making to conform to 
the figure naturally— 
without being stretched 





into shape. 








Ordinary Underwear 
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Model 550—Gently 
molds the figure to 
youthful lines; has low 
bust, long skirt; grad- 
uated clasp is flexible 
at top and firm below 
to flatten fleshy abdo- 
men; heavy stays. 
Fine Coutil; sizes 22 to 


Model 650—A corset 
wonderful in helping 
the figure to attain 
youthful lines without 
burdensome straps or 
buckles. Has low bust, 
long skirt; deep elastic 
gores in each side front. 
Extra quality Coutil; 








30 at $3.00. Sizes 32, 
34, 36 at $3.50. 


Design— 
Not Weight 


Style, that indefinable 
something which is seen in 
the youthfulness and grace 
of many full-formed 
women, isthe natural result 
of correct corseting—corsets 
correctly designed, scien- 
tifically made and accu- 
rately fitted. 


sizes 22 to 36 at $4.00. 


Rightly designed and 
made, your corset need not 
be a heavy garment to 
properly mold and control 
your figure. Ask your 
corsetiére to show you the 
new 


Youthful Stout-Fashion 


CORSETS 


Back Lace and Front Lace 


$5, $4.25, $4, $3.50 
$3, $2.50, $2 


AND EVEN LESS 


They are just what corsets 
for well-developed figures 
should be. There are 
models for each type of 
figure, each model so de- 
signed and so made that it 
affords strength and con- 
trol where needed—and 
without excess weight. 


For all other figures— petite, 
slender or medium—there are 
individual American Lady 
models, perfect in style and fit. 


Catalog if Requested 


American Lady Corset Co., Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago 


New York San Francisco 


Seeeeeeteettte 











Making Your Own Sunamer R 


Porch Rug or Door Mat Cro- 
cheted of Mop Yarn. Size, 31 by 
43. Natural-Color Center; Border 
(Dyed), Light and Dark Brown 


The Weaving of Odd Pieces, Hit-or- 
Miss Colors, in This Rug of Colonial 
Handwork Brings to the Thrifty 
Woman a Most Practical Way to 
Conserve and Utilize Scraps of Old 
Cottons. A Very Effective Design 
and Serviceable Under a Porch Table 


— - 
oe nate Fetes 
Fg oe OS ont 


SIX 


Variety in Color Pleasingly Arranged in 
Black, Pink-Flowered Cretonne and 
Plain Pink 


At Small Expense 


SSP ys oY 
SSA 
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Skillful Work is Displayed in This Large Cro- 
cheted Rug of Tan, Black and Figured Materials 


























The Spare-Room Summer Rug is Revived in the 
Basket Cross-Stitch Design on Burlap. Years Ago the 
Daughters on the Farm Made These Rugs, in the Win- 
ter, of Sacking. They are Interlined, and are Backed 
With Muslin. The Fascinating Hooked Rug is Made 
in Water Blues, White and Browns 


A Good Example of a Shaped Rug Desirable for 
a Special Corner. Crocheted in a Mixture of 
Light and Dark Blue and Gray Rags 
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Gbep-* 
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~~ 


Matched to a Room in Materials 
and Colors is This Crocheted Bureau 
Rug of Flowered Cretonne, Com- 
bined With Blue and Gray 


The Utility Mat for Porch or Picnic, 
Which Can Also be Used as a Chair 
Cushion. Crocheted of Green and Old 
Rose Cheesecloth. These are Light in 
Weight and Easily Carried by the Loop, 
Which is Made by Crocheting a Short 
Chain at the End of the Row 


nest 2 ae 


sate 


An Old-Fashioned Plaited Rug From the 
Season’s New Display. Well Worked Out 
in Brown, Green and White 





NOTE—Complete information for making these rugs has been prepared for mailing and will be sent on receipt of 15 cents, to cover the cost of service 


and the postage. Such rugs are particularly desirable for summer home use and are among the best sellers at bazaars. 


Editors, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Kindly write to the Nee 
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WBiieta Goat Cake 
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Aisnt LOAF CAKE! Wash 
ind cook one cupful of 
ed vaisins in sufficient water 


AY Bi Agee pss cupful of juice when 


ained, Add one tablespoonful 
of shortening, half a cupful of 
sugar and half a cupfu! of corn 
sirup and cool. Sift together one 
cupful of rye flour, one cupful of 
white flour, four teaspoonfuls of 
Royal Baking Powder, half a 
teaspoonful of allspice and half 
a teaspoonful of cinnamon and 


* add them to the first mixture. 


Mix well and put into a greased 
loaf pan and bake moderately 
for forty minutes. 


Com Meal Biscuits 


CORN: *-MEAL BISCUITS. 
our three-qua 


rters of a cup- 
ful of scalded milk over one cup- 
ful of corn meal; add two table- 
spoonfuls of shortening and 
three-quarters of a teaspoonful 
of salt. When cool, add one cup- 
ful of white flour and four tea- 
spoonfuls of Royal Baking 
Powder, which have been sifted 
together. Roll out lightly on a 
floured board. Cut with a biscuit 
cutter and bake on a greased 
pan for from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. These biscuits are 
most delicious when served with 
orange marmalade. 
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OWING that women would be perplexed about the best recipes 
adapted to the changed conditions arising out of the war, we pre- 
pared 28 booklets which have helped thousands of women. 
called “55 Ways to Save Eggs” 


other is called “The Best War-Time Recipes.” Every recipe has been 


One is 
(really a little «wonder-book” 


the 








tested. Have you either or both of these helpful little books? If not, 


let us send them to you. Just address a line to us and we will gladly 
mail you one or both, as you prefer. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
100 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


























Cheese Soufflé 


Mine one eps ore of eo Ca and mix it with one cupful of grated cheese, 
cupful » halfa 


Bread Sticks 


veya two cupfuls of corn meal with two cupfuls and a half or just enough boiling water 

to moisten. Add onetablespoonful of shortening and one teaspoonful and a half of salt. 

Cover closely, and set aside to cool. Add one well-beaten egg, and two cupfuls of flour and 

four teaspoonfuls of Royal Baking Powder, which have been sifted together. Add three 

quarters of a cupful of milk to make a thin batter, and bake. in bread-stick tins in a hot 

oven twenty minutes. By using less milk the dough can be shaped into long thin sticks, 
far: n and baked in a hot oven nteenty minutes. 
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Food will win the war—Don’t waste it 
UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 








































































Every worker ina fresh 
uniform every day is an 
index of the spotless 
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PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


FERMENTED 


nade 


57 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 
HJ HEINZ Co. PrrTsBuRGH USA 
MARKERS 


80 


cleanliness that prevails 
everywhere in the Heinz 
establishment. 






us Bat OFF 


ONE QUART 





In bottles filled and sealed 
in the HEINZ 


establishment 


Malt, Cider and White, in pints, quarts and half-gallons 


VERY drop of Heinz Pure Vinegars has been 
aged one year or more. Aging isas necessary for 
developing the flavor and aroma of good vinegar as it 
is for many vintages. 7 
Heinz Vinegars are made from the purest and 
choicest materials. They are mellowed in wood until 
they become appetizing and delicious condiments. 
They make good foods better, 
and make palatable many foods 
otherwise flat and tasteless. 


HEINZ 
Imported Olive Oil 


In bottles and cans 








All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 





‘Twenty Salad Dressings 
By Mary Lewis 





Boiled Mayonnaise 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Salad Oil 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 

1 Tablespoonful of Vine- 


gar 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Scalded Skimmed Milk 
1 Egg Yolk 
\% Cupful of Olive Oil 
44 Cupful of Salad Oil 
\% Teaspoonful of Pepper 
44 Teaspoonful of Mus- 
tard 
HE two tablespoon- 
fuls of oil, the corn- 
starch and the acids are 
combined in a standard 
measuring cup. Fill the 
cup with the scalded 
skimmed milk (about 24 


Buttermilk Dressing 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter Substitute 
_ or Salad Oil 
4 Cupful of Cornstarch 
or of Potato Flour 
14 Teaspoonful of Mus- 
tard 
14 Teaspoonful of Pa- 
prika 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
3 Egg Yolks or 1 Egy 
and 1 Yolk 
114 Cupfuls of Butter- 
milk 
24 Cupful of Vinegar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
White Corn Sirup 
oe cream together 
the fat, cornstarch 
and seasonings; then add 
the corn sirup and the 
eggs well beaten. Sti: 
in the milk and stand 

















cupful) and then cook 
over hot water until 
very thick, like a sauce, beating thoroughly so 
it will not be lumpy. Beat the egg yolk ina 
bowl and stir into it the hot sauce. Cool the 
mixture and then beat in the oil a spoonful at 
a time, together with the seasonings, until the 
whole mixture is thick. Use with fish, meat or 
vegetable salad. 


Eggless Mayonnaise 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Slightly Sour 
Thick Cream 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
144 Teaspoonful of 21% Tablespoonfuls of 
Mustard Strong Vinegar 
OMBINE the seasonings and then stir in 
the cream. Add the oil a little at a time, 
beating it in with an egg beater, and when 
thick add it more rapidly. Then stir in the 
vinegar and beat thoroughly. This may be 
used with cabbage, beet, tomato, lettuce, 
celery or jellied vegetable salad. 


14 Teaspoonful of 


Pepper 
4 Cupful of Salad Oil, 
Any Kind 


Russian Dressing 


24 Cupful of Boiled 
Mayonnaise 
1 Chopped Pimento or 
l4 Chopped Green 
Pepper 


1% Tablespoonful of 
Scraped Onion_ 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chili Sauce 
114 Teaspoonfuls of 
Piccalilli 
| Send combine the ingredients in the order 
given and serve with lettuce, endive, cole- 
slaw or young-dandelion salad. 


Nut Dressing 
3¢ Cupful of Boiled 
Salad Dressing 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Peanut Butter 
2¢ Tablespoonful of 
Salad Oil 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Celery Salt 
“REAM together the peanut butter, oil and 
seasonings. Stir in the lemon juice; add 
the boiled dressing and, just before serving, 
the nut meats. Serve with potato, celery, cab- 
bage and green pepper or any fruit salad. 


114 Tablespoonfuls of 
Lemon Juice 
lg Cupful of Finely 
Chopped Nut 
Meats 
Paprika 


Two Roquefort Dressings 


1g Cupful of 
Roquefort Cheese 
14 Cupful of Salad Oil 
24 Tablespoonfuls of 
Vinegar 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
144 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
A Few Grains of 
Cayenne 
REAM together the cheese, seasonings and, 
gradually, the oil. Beat in the vinegar and 
use immediately with plain lettuce, lettuce 
and celery, romaine, chicory, tomato-aspic or 
cabbage and pepper salad. To vary, combine 
1¢ Cupful of Roquefort 14 Cupful of Buttermilk 
~heese Salad Dressing 
14 Teaspoonful of Paprika 
Beat the cheese to a cream with a little of 
the dressing; add remaining ingredients. 


Italian Fish Dressing 


1g Cupful of Salad Oil 
(Olive Preferred) 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Vinegar (Italian 


4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
44 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper _ 
14 Teaspoonful of 
Preferred) Scraped Onion 
1 Hard-Cooked Egg 3 Minced Sardines 
EAT the oil and vinegar together thor- 
oughly, add the other ingredients, and serve 
on lettuce, tomato or cauliflower salad. 


French Fruit Dressing 


14Cupful of Salad Oil 
14% Tablespoonfuls of Melted Currant 
Lemon Juice Jelly or Honey 
¥ Teaspoonful of Salt A Few Grains of 
Paprika 
ER! RST combine the ingredients, then beat 
well and serve with any fruit salad. 


14 Tablespoonful of 


Catchup Dressing 


34 Cupful of Boiled 4 Cupful of Tomato 
Mayonnaise Catchup 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Scraped Onion 
HE mayonnaise should be very thick. Beat 
the ingredients together and use on cole- 
slaw, celery or molded cooked greens, and with 
jellied vegetables or fish salads. 


Grape-Juice Dressing 


¥% Cupful of Thick 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sweet Cream Grape Juice 
A Few Grains of Salt 
DD the salt to the cream and whip, beat- 
ing in slowly the grape juice. Use as a 
garnish to any bland fruit salad. 


over hot water to coo} 
stirring until thickened 
Then add the vinegar and stir until it is thic} 
again. Serve with any fish salad or with 
bland vegetable salad. 


Dressing Tartare 


1 Cupful of 
Buttermilk Salad 
Dressing 

14 Teaspoonful of 
Celery Seed 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Capers or 
Pickled Nastur- 
tium Seeds 

OMBINE in the order given and serve with 
fish, cabbage, cauliflower and beet, plain 
lettuce, cheese or tomato-jelly salad. 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Piccalilli 

3 Stuffed Olives, Sliced 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Tomato Catchup 

1 Teaspoonful of 
Horse-radish 
(Optional) 


Uncooked Sour-Cream Dressing 


1 Cupful of Slightly lg Teaspoonful of 


Sour Thick Pepper 

Cream 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of Vinegar 

Olive Oil Paprika 


34 Teaspoonful of Salt 
DD the seasonings to the cream and beat 
in the oil. When thick, beat in the vine 
gar. Use with fish or any vegetable salad. 


Plain French Dressing 


NM EASURE into a glass jar three-quarters of 
1 a cupful of salad oil, a quarter of a cupful 
of vinegar, three-quarters of a teaspoonful of 
salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and 
an eighth of a teaspoonful of paprika. Shak 
until well blended each time before using. 


Snappy-Cheese Dressing 
214 Cupfuls of French 1% of a Snappy Cheese, 
_ Dressing _ E Crumbled 
14 Tablespoonful of Spiced Pickled Vinegar 
eapringe the French dressing thoroughly; add 
the vinegar and the cheese. Serve on let 
tuce, romaine, tomato or pineapple salad. 


Cottage-Cheese Dressing 


14 Cupful of Cottage 
Cheese 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


14 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 

14 Teaspoonful of 
Powdered Parsley 


Sliced Pickled (Optional) 
Onions 14 Cupful of French 
Dressing 


~OMBINE the ingredients in the order give: 
and serve on any green salad, coleslaw 
molded greens or jellied vegetables. 


Plain Boiled Dressing 


1g Cupful of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cornstarch or Salad Oil 
of Potato Flour 2 Eggs 
1 Teaspoonful of 1 Pint of Whole Milk 
Mustard : 1% Cupfuls of Weak 
214 Teaspoonfuls of Cider Vinegar 
Salt 4 Teaspoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Pepper 
White Corn Sirup 
OMBINE the dry ingredients in the doubl: 
boiler top; stir in the corn sirup and sala 
oil and the eggs unbeaten. Mix thoroughly) 
then add the milk, which may be heated t 
facilitate the cookery, and cook over h 
water, stirring occasionally, until the mixtur 
is very thick. Then slowly, with an egg beater 
beat in the vinegar. When the mixture is : 
thick as cream, pour into a glass jar; co 
cover and keep in a cold place. 


Boiled Curry Dressing 


O ONE cupful of boiled salad dressing a: 

half a teaspoonful of curry powder dissolv« 
in one teaspoonful of mild vinegar. Use wit 
potato, rice and celery, mixed vegetable, 
with a salad of left-over mutton or fish. 


Grapefruit Salad Dressing 
14 Cupful of 


Grapefruit Juice 
and Pulp 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Vinegar 
14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 144 Teaspoonful of 
Salad Oil Paprika 
EAT together the oil, vinegar and seaso! 
ings. Then stir them into the grapefruit 
juice. Serve on plain lettuce, romaine or cres= 
or on tomato, tomato-jelly, cottage or crea! 
cheese or strawberry, pineapple or apple salad 


Sour-Cream-Honey Dressing 


34 Cupful of Slightly 14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Sour Thick Cream }2 Tablespoonful of 
1g Cupful of Honey Lemon Juice 


We the cream, beating jn the other in- 
gredients. Use with freit salads, 
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Remove  discolora- 
tions from underneath 
the nails with Cutex 
Nail White 












Cutex Cake Polish 
rubbed on the palm of 
the hand and passed 
quickly over the nails, 
gives them a_ soft, 
water proof finish 








| 


After your first Cutex manicure, 
examine your nails. You will be 
amazed at the improvement 


Tlf you have been cutting your cuticle read this 


Skin specialists and doctors everywhere say that cuticle-cutting is ruinous! Learn how 
to give your nails the most wonderful manicure you ever had, without cutting the cuticle 


If your cuticle is inclined to push rapidly for- 
ward onto the nail surface; if it is difficult for you 
to keep it from breaking around the nails, from 
becoming sore and tender, don’t cut it away—don’t 
neglect it. In either case everyone notices how 
repelling your hands are. 


When neglected, the cuticle grows tougher, 
coarser and drier. It breaks and causes hangnails, 


Over and over, skin specialists and doctors 
repeat the advice: “Do not trim the cuticle.” 
“Under no circumstances should scissors or knife 
touch the cuticle.” Dr. Murray, the famous spe- 
cialist, says: “On no account trim the cuticle with 
scissors. This leaves a raw, bleeding edge which 
will give rise to hangnails, and often makes the rim 
of flesh about the nail become sore and swollen.” 





Mary Nash, whose 
beautiful hands 
are one of her greales! 
charms, says : “*Cutex 
makes my nails look 
so much better.” 





The whole modern theory of the care of the 
cuticle is emphatically against cutting. Today you 
will find that everyone who understands the care 
of the nails finds the Cutex method the one simple, 
scientific way to care for the cuticle. 


How Cutex was formulated 


The chemist who prepared it, impressed with 
the great need for a harmless cuticle remover, 
worked month after month—studied, analyzed 
and experimented until the formula for Cutex 
was produced. 





Cutex is absolutely harmless. It removes 
surplus cuticle quickly and evenly and makes it 





re Photo © White, N.Y. 


Ethel Clayton, be- 
loved by motion pic- 
ture “fans” every- 
where, says: ‘‘Cutex 
keeps my nails look- 
ing so beautifully, 
my friends often re- 
mark it.”’ 


Send 15c. for this Manicure 
Set today 


»s Get this complete Midget Set. Con- 
al tains trial sizes of Cutex (cuticle remover), 
ad Cutex Nail White, Cutex Cake Polish, 
Cutex Paste Polish and Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort, together with orange sticks, ab- 
alt sorbent cotton and emery boards 


in- 






possible for you to keep the base of your nails 
shapely and beautiful. 


How to use it 

Send today for the complete Cutex Midget 
Manicure Set offered below. In the package you 
will find an orange stick and absorbent: cotton. 
Wrap some of the cotton around the end of the 
stick and dip it into the Cutex bottle. Then work 
the stick around the base of the nail, gently push- 
ing back the cuticle. Almost at once you will find 
that you are able to wipe off the dead surplus 
cuticle. Rinse the fingers in clear water. 

Then apply alittle Cutex Nail White underneath the nails 
directly from its convenient tube. This removes all stains from 
underneath the nails; gives them clean, snowy-white tips. 

Finish with the Nail Polish. Cutex Nail Polish gives you 
just the soft, transparent polish you want. 

See what a wonderful improvement the very first Cutex 
manicure makes in your nails. You will wish you had been 
able to use Cutex always. After a few applications, no matter 
how mutilated and unattractive cuticle-cutting may have 
made your nails, Cutex will restore the firm, smooth outline 
at their base. All your nail troubles will quickly disappear. 
Try it. See for yourself. 

Cutex can be secured at drug and department stores 
everywhere. The cuticle remover comes in 30¢, 60¢c and $1.25 
bottles. Cutex Nail White is 30c. Cutex Nail Polish in Cake, 
Paste, Powder, Liquid or Stick form is also 30c. Cutex Cuticle 
Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, is only 30c. If your favor- 
ite store has not yet secured its stock, order direct. 


Send today for this complete manicure set 


Send us 15c (1oc for the set and sc for postage) and 
we will send you a complete Cutex Midget Manicure Set 
containing trial sizes of the Cutex manicure preparations— 
enough for at least s#x manicures. Send for it today. 

NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 105 114 W. 17th St. N. Y. City 
If you live in Canada, send 15c to MacLean, Benn & Nelson, 
Limited, Dept. 105, 489 St. Paul St., West, Montreal, for your 


sample set and get Canadian prices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH I5ce TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 105, 114 W. 17th St., N. Y. City 


Name 


Street 
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“The Witching Drop of Lemon Juice” 


—See How It Improves Tea 


. the famous restaurants and hotels the vitamines, without which no meal can have 
world over—lemon juice is displacing the proper balance. 
cream in tea. People abroad never think of Here are three reasons, besides the mere 


tea without a “dash of lemon” in it. And it question of fashion, that should decide you 
isn’t merely “fashion” that creates this great to serve lemons with vour tea. 


demand. Try this new way to make your tea deli- 
That incomparable tang that mons add to cious. ‘Tea is better, and is better for you, 


scores of foods especially enhances the flavor of when you have learned to “prefer lemon”. 
the finest teas. Serve the lemons sliced or quartered. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 





And lemon juice is a rare appetizer—a di- 
gestive aid—due to the valuable salts and acids 
it contains. 





Lemon juice furnishes also the precious 


Ask for California Sunkist Lemons. They are uniformly good 
and come to you clean and bright. ‘They are practically seedless, 
juicy and tart. Sunkist are sold by all first class dealers, so they are 
easy to secure. They cost the same as other lemons. 





California Fruit Growers Exchange 


A Non-Profit, Co-Operative Organization of 
8000 Growers. Dept. E10, Los Angeles, Cal. 


200 Recipes by Alice Bradley 
Miss Alice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Y” Cookery, Boston, has prepared 200 recipes and suggestions 
for the use of oranges and lemons. You can get them all 
A in the Sunkist Recipe Book, which we will send free on re- 
quest. Send a post card for a copy. 
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Cannot Get Wheat Flour 


JHE housekeeper has a decided 
advantage over the baker in us- 
ing some other grain in place of 
| wheat or rye. He must produce 
| a bread that will stand twelve 
||| to twenty-four hours’ delay and 
|| handling before reaching the 
ia table, while her homemade 
nega, bisc uits or muffins can be transferred 
from stove to table in a few seconds. We 
women can use this advantage to produce one 
hundred per cent wheat-saving breads, or in 
other words go without wheat, and rye also, if 
need be, for afew months. Bread we must have. 
But millions of people get along very well who 
never taste wheat. 

Here is a list of substitutes that are strik- 
incly interesting because they reflect the di- 
yversified farming of the nation: 








Bran, shorts, middlings. 

Milo flours and similar flours and meals. 

( ) flour, corn meal, corn grits, hominy. 

Edible cornstarch, barley flour, rolled oats, oat- 


meal. 

Rice, rice flour, buckwheat flour, potato flour, 
sweet-potato flour. 

Bean meals, peanut meal, cassava, taro and ba- 
nana flours, and other products of similar nature. 


Be w breads may be made from these by in- 

nious housekeepers, and the Food Adminis- 
tr: ition at Washington would like to know of 
the ir successes. 

Some of the recipes here given are reprinted 
from the Official Recipe Book, published by 
the Illinois Council of Defense, 120 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, and were among the 
three hundred and twenty-two tested recipes 
demonstrated by domestic science schools at 
the patriotic food show in that city. The 
council is distributing this book at cost—five 
cents if called for, and ten cents if requested 
by mail—as a patriotic service to promote 
conservation. 

To cook oatmeal properly, for use either as 
a breakfast food or as a cooked substitute 
for white flour, stir slowly two cupfuls and a 
half of rolled oats into five cupfuls of boiling 
water which has in it two teaspoonfuls and a 
half of salt. Cook for one hour, or overnight, 
in a double boiler or a fireless cooker. 


Oatmeal Brown Betty 


? Cupfuls of Cooked 2 Cupful of Sugar 
Oatmeal 14 Teaspoonful of 
t Apples Cut Up Small Cinnamon 
!, Cupful of Raisins 


Oatmeal Brown Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked 1% Cupful of Molasses 


Oatmeal 4% Cupful of Raisins 
N LX and bake for half an hour. Serve hot 
i or cold. Any dried or fresh fruits, dates 
or ground peanuts may be used instead of 
apples. Try one when you have a light dinner 
or supper. 


Barley Scones 


2 Cupfuls of Barley 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Meal Fat 
\{ Teaspoonful of Salt %4 Cupful of Sour Milk 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 44 Teaspoonful of Soda 
ing Powder 
“IFT together the dry ingredients and work 
in the fat. Dissolve the soda in a little cold 
water andaddtothe milk. Combine all to form 
asoft dough. Turn out on a well-floured board, 
knead slightly, roll to one-half-inch thickness. 
Cut diamond shapes and bake in a hot oven. 


Baked Oatmeal and Nuts 


2 Cupfuls of Cooked 1 Teaspoonful of 


Oatmeal __ Vinegar ; 
1 Cupful of Crushed \ Te ant of 
Peanuts Pep 


}, Cupful of Milk $ Teaspoonfulsof Salt 
\ IX all the —: together and bake 

in a greased pan for fifteen minutes. In- 
stead of meat, cook this appetizing dish for 
your family. 


Corn-Meal Gingerbread 


2 Cupfuls of Yellow 1 Cupful of Barley 
Corn Meal Flour 

‘3 Cupful of Molasses 1 Teaspoonfulof Soda 

‘6 Cupful of Sugar 2 Teaspoonfuls of 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Baking Powder 
Shortening 


1 Egg 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 114 Teaspoonfuls of 


1 Cupful of Sour Milk Ginger 
1'> Cupfuls of Sweet 14 Teaspoonfuls of 
Milk Cinnamon 


14 Teaspoonful of Cloves 
\ IX the first seven ingredients in a double 
boiler and cook for thirty-five minutes 
over hot water. Beat the egg and sift the flour, 
a, baking powder and spice together. Add 
the ‘first mixture when it has cooled. Bake in 
a shallow tin in a moderate oven. 


—___ 


Barley Drop Cakes 


2 Cuptuls of Barley 
Flour 

2 Cupful of Fat 

34 Cupful of Brown 


2 Teaspoontuls ot 
Baking Powder 

14 Teaspoonful of Salt 

', Cupful of Water or 


Sugar Milk 
1 or 2 Eggs 3¢ Cupful of Chopped 
Nuts 


“SREAM the fat and sugar. Add the beaten 
egg and milk. Sift the dry ingredients and 
add, with chopped nuts. Mix thoroughly. 
Drop on a greased pan and bake in a moderate 
oven. 


Barley Spoon Bread 


2 Tablespoontuls of 1 Cupfulof Barley Meal 
Drippings 2 Eggs 

4 Cupfuls of Boiling 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Vater 

Fs apex the barley meal to the boiling salted 
water, stirring constantly. Cook in a 

double boiler for one hour. Cool, and add the 

drippings and well-beaten eggs. Turn into a 

greased dish and bake in a moderate oven for 

three-quarters of an hour. 


Scotch Oat Cookies 
2 Cupfuls of Rolled 
Oo 


ats 
V4 Cupful of Milk 
14 Cupful of Molasses 


1!4 Tablespoontuls of 
Fat 
14 Teaspoonfulof Soda 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
RIND or crush the oats and mix with the 
other materials. Roll out in a thin sheet 
and cut in squares. Bake for twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven. These are as crisp and 
good as they are cheap. 


Barley Bread 


3 Cupfuls of Barley 
Flour 


6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Shortening 
Sugar 1! Cupfuls of Milk 
1 Cupful of Raisins 
IFT the dry ingredients. Add the raisins 
and stir well. Work in shortening. Add 
milk and cut in with knife. Place in a well- 
greased pan and let raise for twenty minutes. 
Bake for forty-five minutes in a moderate oven 


Two Corn Breads 


*ORN bread is especially good made with 
sour milk and soda; but sweet milk and 
baking powder are satisfactory. Eggs improve 
the flavor and add to the food value, but may 
be omitted if toc expensive. 

2 Cupfuls of Corn Meal 
2 Cupfuls of Sweet Milk 
(Whole or Skim) 

4 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 

ing Powder 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Egg (may be 
omitted) 
or 
2 Cupfuls of Corn Meal 
2 Cupfuls of Sour Milk 
1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Tablespoonful of Sugar 


2 Tablespoonfuls of Fat 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Egg (may be 
omitted) 


IX the dry ingredients. Add the milk, well- 
1 beaten egg and melted fat. Beat well. 
Bake in shallow pan for about thirty minutes. 


Hominy Muffins 


34 Cupful of Milk 

2 Cupfuls of Corn 
Flour 

4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


i Cupful of Cooked 
Hominy 
it Teaspoonful of Salt 
14 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 
1 Egg 
IX together the hominy, salt, melted 
shortening, beaten egg and milk. Add the 
flour, which has been sifted with baking pow- 
der. Beat well and bake in greased muffin tins 
or a shallow pan in a hot oven for from twenty- 
five to thirty minutes. 


Pea Pancakes 


2 Cupfuls of Dried Peas 4% Teaspoonful of Salt 

. 1 Tablespoonful of Fat 

1 Teaspoonful of Bak- 
ing Powder 


gEgs 

144 Cupful of White 
Corn Meal 

1 Cupful of Milk 


O MAKE this recipe it is best to use split 

peas, which can be secured either in bulk 
or package form. These peas cook in an hour’s 
time after soaking. When the peas are tender, 
mash and mix the ingredients. A tablespoon- 
ful of this mixture placed on a hot griddle 
makes a good sized pancake. 


Corn-Flour Griddlecakes 
1144 Cupfuls of Corn 


Flour 
34 Teaspoonful of Soda 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Sour Milk 
1 Egg 
~IFT the dry ingredients together; add the 

milk andthe beaten egg. Mix well and cook 
ona hot griddle. The batter must be very thin. 
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LETTE CREE MAE 


mestic Science and 


tional and Normal 

- Training, Dietetic 
room and Institutional Management, Dressmaking, 

Ceramics. Write for illustrated bulletins, 


EAN YR ERAT JOS UE et LED) 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM and MECHANICS. INSTITUTE 


Industrial Arts— Household Arts— Applied Arts: 34th 
Normal and professional tré \ining for men and women. Year 
Three Year Courses: Nor- 

mal, Manual Training, Do- 
Art, Ap- 
plied {and Fine Arts, Com- 
mercial Hlustration, Design. 
Two Year Courses: Me- 
chanics, Electricity, 
istry, Architecture. 

One Year Courses: 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND HOUSEHOLD 
Chem- 


Voca- 
Manual 


s, Lunch- 
Millinery, 
State course desired, 




















Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of 


lines. Secretarial Work, Household 








‘Russell Sage College 


: women, 
particularly on vocational and professiona 
Economics 


and — Industrial Arts. | B.A. and B.S. degrees. making courses. Red Cross Work, Trains forteachers of cookery, sew- 
Special students admitted. Address Secretary ing, matrons, dietitians, The first school devoted solely to Normal 
RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE TROY, N.Y. Domestic Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 
23 miles from Boston. General course with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Horseback riding and out 
doorsports. Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 


The Sargent School ‘¢,Physical 
Established 1881. 
Address for booklet 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


WorcestER, Massachusetts. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 02°27 ‘wo yea" 














Opens Sept.24,1918. Address Mrs. F.A.WETHERED, 158 Institute Road 











SOUTHERN STATES and WASHINGTON, 


D.:C. 




















| warRD-BELMONT 


For GirRtS AND YOUNG WOMEN : 
RE SERVATIONS for the session 


beginning September 25 are now being 


made. More than 150 applications were 

received last year after the capacity of 

the institution was reached. It is sug- 
| gested, therefore, that the matter of 
| entrance be given early attention. 


| \ ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year course 

! of study embracing two years of college. 

He | It meets the exacting demands of a most 

1 discriminating patronage in Literature, in 

Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics, 

and Phy sical Training. Its curriculum is 

shaped to meet individual capacities and 

aims. Its faculty is select. Its beautiful 

campus and buildings, valued at almost a 

million dollars, situated in Nashville, ‘* The 

Athens of the South,” afford every oppor- 

tunity for the development of body and 
mind. 


Applications should be accompanied with refer- 
| ences. For literature, Book of Views, and 


information address 


WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights 


Box AB, Nashville, Tenn. 

















SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN Sweet Briar, Virginia 


Four year College course Degree accepted as basis 
for graduate work in le; ading colleges and universities. 
Students received on certificate from accredited 
schools. Departme nts of Art, Music and Home 
Economics. Campus of 3,000 acres in Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Unexcelled climate. Out of door sports 
the year round. 

EmMiILice Watrs McVeEa, A. M., Litt. D 


For catalogue 


» President. 
and views of College, address the Secretary, 
30x 16, Sweet Briar, Va. 


Administration 
Building 















James E. Ament, LL.D., Pres. 
Washington, D.C. (Suburbs) 
For the higher education of 
young women. Specialists 
in Music, Art, Elocution, Do- 
mestic Science, Floriculture, 
Arts and Crafts, Secretarial 
branches, Library methods, 
Business Law. Modern gym- 
nasium and open-air sports. 
Democracy of life and con- 
sideration for the individual. 
The story of the school, its 
trainingin home-making,told 
fully in illustrated catalog. 
Address REGISTRAR, 


National Park Seminary 
Box 180, Forest Glen, Md. 





























MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Xounstadies. Es- 








lerm 
begins Sept. 12th. 





es 

Hollins College 
For Women 
Seventy-sixth session. 
ing toA. B. degree; 
two year College Preparatory course. 
situated on a 700 acre estate in the healthful Valley 
Virginia. Altitude 1200 feet. 
and teachers. Write for catalogue and views. 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 340. 


play the woman’s part. 
years of age. 


Farrington, Ph. D. 


Hollins, Va. 
Four year college course lead- 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc.; 
Beautifully 


250 students, 40 officers 
Address } 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A residence school for young women which fits them to 


Students fifteen to twenty-three 
Academic work, home economics, art, music. 
Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box J, Frederic Ernest 
, Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 


Inthe beautifuland historic Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern equip- 
ment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 
years), Preparatory (4 years), > certificate privileges. 
Music, Artand DomesticScience. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA. 





Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Women 


5ist year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural 
Bridge. Rarehealthrecord. Homelife. College Preparatory. Finish- 
ing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business, etc. Stu- 
dents from every section of U.S. and outside. Recommended by 
Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago, Rate $345. Box 961, Buena Vista, Va. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 


Standard A. B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Expressi 
Home Economics. Accredited Courses in Pedagogy. 
paratory with certificate relations. New building on 45-acre subur- 
ban site. Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $350 to $400. 


JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Box J, Frederick, Md. 


ot 





on and 
Separate Pre- 








Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, 
O LL. B., President. 

aul Institute Author of ‘ “Paul's 
2101 S Street.NW, [2i!!0mentary 
Washington.D.C. He art of Black- 
A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


stone.’ 

High School and College Preparatory Courses, Two 
Years of Colle ge Work. Science, Literature, Music, 
Art. Special Courses: Journ: ilism, Short Story Writ- 
ing, Secretarial and Business Courses, Kindergarten 
NormalTraining, DomesticScience, P< arliz amentaryLaw 




















WESTERN STATES 


| PENNSYLVANIA 








College for Women. 78th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. 


Saint Mary -of -the-Woods Academy 














= 





Plantation Corn Dishes Like Mammy Used to Make 


Ts booklet is particularly helpful as it shows us how to use corn meal in breads,cakes, 
Puddings, and in meat-substitute dishes. Price, 10 cents. Address 
THE HOUSEHOLD BUREAU 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














Four-year High School Course. Special Course. 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 








Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 









Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) 592, , 


Emma MILTON Cow es, A.B., Head of School. Prepares for all col 
leges. Certificate privileges. Strong general course. Music, / 
Domestic Science. Healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimm 
Pool and Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director. F¢ or catale gue 
address THE SECRETARY, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania. 








The Birmingham School 





Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


| OBERLIN, Ou10. Accredited. 


and practice. Prepares for 
teaching. Special teachers from Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music. 


Address Miss Rose J. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 


Two-year course in theory 
Kindergarten and Primary 


FOR GIRLS. Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Beautiful and healthful 
location in the mountains. Main Line P. R. R. New gymnasium, 
swimming pool, sleeping porch. Physical training. Catalogue. 


and | A.R. Grier, Pres.,P.S. Moulton, A. B., Headmaster, Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 








CAMPS 








-4 So. Fairlee, Vt. 
ALOHA CAMPS for Girls Fairlee, Vt.pand 
3 distinct camps—ages 7-13, 
F riendships. 
First ‘Aid and Red Cross War Service Train- 


Pike, N. H. 
13-17, 17-25. Fun, Frolic, 


ing. All sports. Illustrated booklet. 


Mrs. E. L. Gulick, 275 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 





SARGENT CAMPS 


Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President FOR GIRLS 


Illustrated Catalog. Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Here is a list.of foods that ought to he 


on every pantry-shelf in America — 


HEN a woman buys an article of food these days she looks for some definite 
quality that entitles it to a place on her table. 
She is doing her best to feed the family and comply with the meatless and wheatless 
days, and all the Government pledges and regulations. It 1s no light task. 





She is finding out about foods—where they come from, 


SEY 2 










who is back of them, what they mean to the children and every 
member of the family. Practically every woman who reads this 
Journal knows Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. She may not 
know that the W. K. Kellogg Organization makes other food 


. products, or what this organization means to the homes of America, 


ty Kelloyys 


War-time Krumbles 











F 
A 


Krumbles now is strictly a War 


Cereal. Conserves wheat —and it 


: H 
a 








tae sl is rich in fuel energy. It is a balanced cereal food such as can only come from 
via ID OF CHOICE CE a combination of various food grains delicately shredded and thoroughly toasted, 
vi » Tae 0 aL Has Tints SIGNATURE This makes Kellogg’s War-time Krumbles an ideal food for growing 





ale 


children. 


It builds sound bodies, teeth, bones and nerves. 








Kellogg’s Krumbles has the delicious natural flavor of 

Served with milk, fruit juice, 

; wa sliced bananas, or peaches, it is a most acceptable addition 
pt : e > e 

to the family’s war conservation menu. 







cur F ? ° ae ¢ 


A By. the fresh, selected grains. 
© 1918 KELLOGG TOASTED CORN 






















Kah-va 


coffee and no caffeine, but is made entirely from pure roasted food grains. 

Kah-va is the color of dark roasted Mocha ground fine, and is made instantly in 
the cup by adding hot water and is entirely free from either the muddy quality or the 
druggy taste of ordinary cereal beverages. 


Contains no 


they ever used in place of coffee— fragrant, appetizing. 


There is a natural craving on the part of everybody, old and young, for 
a satisfying hot drink to take with meals. Kah-va is harmless and nourishing, 
and can be given freely to children. Can be used freely by brain-workers and 


people with high-strung nerves who cannot drink coffee. 























The art in making Peanut Butter is to develop the flavor. This 


ae 
Peanut Butter requires great skill in the selection, roasting and blending of the 


nuts. The peanuts you buy on the street corner would never do for peanut butter. Prime, selected 
nuts made into peanut butter by the Kellogg Perfected Process, furnish a real delicacy and an excellent 
food; meeting all the requirements of the children—and others of the family —for a rich, easily- 
digested, wholesome form of butter, with a high proteid content that makes it a real building food. 


Toasted Biscuit Kellogg’s Toasted 


Biscuit has a crisp 
brown richness and a “crunchiness”’ 
















all its own. 
It is a perfectly balanced cereal food, complete 
and satisfying for brain-workers, children and for 


Peanut Butter | 
all who require a food that gives vigor and 


Tea eae @ work-power. Kellogg’s Toasted Biscutts 
, a 


TE eins 
are always toasted to the 
proper degree to make 


them: fresh. palatable and 
appealing. 
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These foods appeal to all the family-and 
they help you to help the Government 


































Kelloggs 


The Government says: ‘Eat 
Toasted Corn Flakes more corn!’ W.K. Kellogg 


has been saying that for the last ten years. He has probably done more than 
anyone to educate the public to the use of corn, introducing it everywhere, 
in its most delicate and palatable form— Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

This is the original Toasted Corn Flakes, the best liked Cereal in 
millions of homes and more helpful than ever just now. 

Requires little or no Sugar. Saves bacon or other meat at breakfast and 
good at any time of day. 

The thing that makes Kellogg's ditterent and better is its Havor. ‘These 
crisp, golden flakes never fail in their delicious taste. 
Kellogg’s ‘Toasted Corn Flakes eaten with the fresh 
EC” fruit of the season is better for anyone than so much 
meat, especially in spring and summer, 

Economical, too, Costs only 11% cents a serving—and 
helps to conserve health and the Nation’s food supply at 


the same time. 





Corn-hot 


is the pure, 


It is a distinctly zew and most welcome addition to the housewife’s list of 
what to eat— palatable, nutritious and wholesome. 


It makes the most delicious hot breakfast porridge, griddle cakes, muffins 


white product of ripe corn. 


and wafHes you ever tasted. 


It is equally good in soup, for croquettes at lunch, or for tea biscuits 


or cookies. l ““% OS: ale me 
| . % Ss Lorn 
It takes the place of potatoes, rice or macaroni for supper, where it | FOR EVERY MEAL 


makes a timely and interesting variation in the menu. It also makes “SS (Jo Be Cooked ) 


desserts that are a positive delight. 


Corn-hot contains all the elements combined in the propor- 
tions required to feed tissue cells and repair waste, to furnish heat, 
and to produce work-power and vitality. 


Corn-hot is a new three-meal-a-day hot corn food—the 
latest development of the Kellogg Organization. Corn-hot 
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KELLOGG TOASTED 





Perfectly Cooked and 
Ready to Serve 


NATURE'S OWN 
“LAXATIVE FOOD 


“ LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


















Kellogys 


A small amount of bran, eaten every day, is one of the most 


Bran 


caused by eating too much fine food and too little roughage. 


potent forms of health-insurance known. It overcomes the evil 


But bran should be. thoroughly cleaned, sterilized, and cooked in order to 
get the full food and health value from it. Raw bran is merely an irritant. 

Kellogg’s Bran is more palatable than most brans, owing to the elimi- 
nation of the bitter taste by the Kellogg Perfected Process of cooking. 

Kellogg’s Bran is all ready to serve with Corn Flakes, Krumbles, and 
other cereals. It can be used to make delicious muffins, cookies, biscuits, 
bread and puddings. And there is health in every atom of it. 


Look for this signature WHA nba 
& é 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE COMPANY 
‘ BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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EBE is a distinct feature in the present 
day movement of food conservation. 
Combining the healthful properties of evapo- 
rated skimmed milk with the nutritious fat of 
the cocoanut, it is a delicious, wholesome food 
which gives splendid results in everyday use. 


Hebe has been tested and recommended as follows:— 


for 


offee 


Hebe gives coffee a tempt- 
ing, golden-brown color and 
enhances its flavor. Hebe 
helps to make delicious co- 
coa and chocolate. 


for 


ooking 


Dilute Hebe with pure water 
to the richness desired. Use 
it in all recipes for soups, 
oyster stews, gravies, sauces, 
creaming vegetables and fish, 
making custard, cookies, 
puddings, desserts, etc. 





for 


ereals 


Pour Hebe diluted, or un- 
diluted if preferred, over 
corn flakes, wheat flakes, 
puffed grain, porridge, oat- 
meal, etc. Cereals cooked 
with Hebe are most appe- 
tizing. 





You may live in a section where Hebe cannot be ob- 
tained. As production increases, the needs of your sec- 
tion will be supplied through your local retail grocer. 


THE HEBE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, 
SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


Guaranteed to be Pure and Wholesome 




















The Vanishing Servant Gir] 
The Problem That 





Confronts the Woman With Help in Her Home 


By Frederic C. Howe 


Commissioner.of Immigration of the Port of New_York 





\ ' THAT has be- 
come of the 
servant girl? 
Where is she vanish- 
ing to? Ask the em- 
ployment agencies. 
They throw up their 
hands. “TI could make 
my fortune ina year,” 
said the manager of a 
New York agency, ‘‘if . 
I could get enough Fa: 
servants to supply the 
demand.” A display 
advertisement re- 
cently inserted in a 
number of foreign 
newspapers in thecity 
of New York, saying 
that employment 
could be furnished for 
two hundred servant 
girls, brought six re- 
sponses. 
There is a famine of 
servants in the East- 
erncities and it is only 





~ 
~~ 


Las 





them into the muni- 
tion factories, into t 
department stores, in- 
to the mills, into «|| 
kinds of industria] 
employments. And 
prosperity contin, 
and the war ca! 
millions of m: 
from their empl 
ments, the suction 
the kitchen will be j 
creased. You will 
our servants runni 
elevators, street « 
and performing 
kinds of work t} 
heretofore belong 
exclusively to men 





THER forces 

at work to 
Most women in t 
kitchen work 
someone else beca 
they have neither hus- 
bands nor fathers {. 








beginning. Bytheend 
of another year this 
problem will be far more acute than now. If 
the servant famine continues two years more, 
hundreds of individual houses will be a drug on 
the market. People will move into apartments. 
In time they may be flocking into family hotels. 
And there they will meet the fuel problem 
which may again put its hand on the apartment 
and compel it to conserve fuel, as has already 
happened. The servant-girl problem promises 
to be far worse before it is better. For, speak- 
ing relatively, the servant may disappear. 
And she may never return. 


I ERE is what is happening: The war 

stopped immigration. The incoming flood 
of aliens has been dammed up for nearly four 
years. Fora part of that time nearly as many 
people left the United States as entered it. 
And with the legislation recently enacted by 
Congress, which aimed at the restriction of 
immigration, the stream of incoming aliens may 
be permanently checked. 

During the four years which preceded the 
European war over a million people came into 
this country each year. In one year the num- 
ber rose to 1,400,000. Of these nearly half a 
million were females. The first year of the war 
the total number of immigrants fell to 326,700. 
For the second year (1916) immigration was 
still further reduced to 298,826, while for 1917 
it was 295,403. 

In three years’ time the net addition to our 
population—for a great many aliens had left 
the country—has been but 390,000 ascompared 
with a net addition of about 2,500,000 during 
the same period of time in normal years. We 
are short over 2,000,000 people, while our 
kitchens have been subjected to an embargo 
which has reduced the supply of servants by 
nearly 1,000,000 women. 

In the Northern States we are dependent al- 
most wholly on the incoming immigrant for 
domestic servants. Up to fifteen years ago the 
supply came from England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Scandinavia and Germany. But immigration 
from these countries in recent years has been 
relatively small. Belgium and France have 
never contributed many people to our popu- 
lation. Then, in 1890, the source of our im- 
migration changed. It set in from the south of 
Europe; it came from Austria-Hungary, from 
Italy, Russia, Bohemia, Poland and the Balkan 
States. In recent years 80 out of every 100 
immigrants came from Central, Eastern and 
Southern Europe. There has been very little 
immigration from these countries in the last 
three years. 

This partially explains the vanishing servant 
girl. The annual shortage in the supply of 
women willing to work at domestic service is 
between 150,000 and 300,000. And even this 
is sufficient to create a shortage, especially as 
the prosperity of the last three years has 
greatly increased the demand, not only in pri- 
vate families but in hotels as well. 


Fee pe to the United States Census 
for 1910 there were but 333,436 women 
cooks in the United States and 935,849 other 
servants in domestic employment. And the 
cooks and servants have been annually re- 
cruited from theincoming peasants and workers. 
Other causes are working against the kitchen. 
Nobody wants to be a servant. Nearly all 
women get out of household service as quickly 
as possible. They are always looking about for 
some other occupation. They want to be free. 
And the domestic servant is as hungry for a 
home of her own as any other self-supporting 
woman. As a servant she is lonely. She is 
declassed. She does not control her own life. 
She is under constant supervision and direc- 
tion. Her work is monotonous. It does not 
call upon initiative or talent. So women leave 
the kitchen as soon as they are able to do so. 
Possibly the chief attraction that draws 
Bridget out of the kitchen is marriage. For 
Bridget wants children. She wants a home of 
her own, even though it may be in a tenement. 
Prosperity, too, has drawn tens of thousands 
more away from the kitchen. It has drawn 


support them. But 
their fathers and hi 
bands are all at work now. They are receivi 
higher wages than they ever did before. There 
is a famine in the labor market and wages are 
rising rapidly. Men who were getting $2 two 
years ago are now getting $3 or more, whi! 
machinists and skilled laborers are able to 
command unheard-of wages. For the prese: 
at least the fear that haunts the average work- 
ingman has departed. For he knows that he 
can get another job around the corner if any- 
thing happens to his present employment. |n 
consequence he marries. He, too, is competing 
with the kitchen. 

Prosperity is competing with the kitche 
too, for prosperity means more work in the 
factories. It means opportunities in the de- 
partment stores. There were 8,000,000 women 
employed in gainful occupations in 1910, and 
of these approximately 6,000,000 were em- 
ployed in industrial or professional pursuits. 
And these occupations are more attractive 
than somebody else’s kitchen. There is compa 
ionshipin these pursuits. There is freedom, and 
everybody wants to be free, no matter | 
lowly her position may be. In the evening 
the worker can come and go as she wills. Her 
leisure is her own. Even more important, girls 
do not lose caste when they work in the mill. 
They do not lose caste with other girls. An 
they do not lose caste with men. 

The draft of men for war is opening up new 
employments for women. Gradually the ser 
ant girl is being released to serve in new in- 
dustries which are relatively higher in station 
than household service. 

Everything is conspiring against the kitchen. 
The stoppage in immigration began it. Pros- 
perity added to the trouble. Marriage con- 
tributed to the famine, as has the opening of 
new forms of employment. 


TOW, what is the outlook? The problem i 
iN not aservant-girl problem alone. It may 
be a problem for economists, municipal offici 
and town builders. Hundreds of women will 
not willingly give up their leisure or do house- 
work instead of the war work in which t! 
are now engaged. The vanishing servant 
not only a problem of the kitchen—it i 
problem of the nursery. It may possibly ha 
to be met by community nurseries for everyo 
to which the children of the well-to-do can |x 
taken and placed under the charge of trained 
women. We may have coéperative kitchens, 
and the poor may have municipal kitchens, as 
they have all over Europe. 

For it is not at all improbable that if this 
famine of servants continues, as it is very likely 
to do, it may create an entirely new order vi 
living. It may socialize our cities and create 2 
lot of new activities just to care for our ele- 
mentary comforts. 

Household service may become more digni 
fied. It may be an organized profession. It 
may be that we shall go to clearing houses {or 
cooks, servants, nurses, who will come to us 
for an hour or two every day and who will 
enjoy something of the same status as tle 
woman worker in the shop or the factory. 

The high cost of living is still further 
tributing to this problem. It is driving px 
out of their own homes to the restaurants 
is closing up country houses. It has alr 
changed the style of architecture in the | 
cities. Whatever is true, the war has cha 
the status of woman, not only in Europe b 
America as well. It has placed an embargo 
upon unskilled labor and given the fore); 
born worker and the servant in America a ! 
running start to a higher standard of living 

It is a question to which the American 
woman should begin to give some thought, ior 
it is upon her and with it she will have to grap- 
ple. It is a question for women’s clubs and 
organizations to take up and consider. It Is a 
subject big enough to be not unworthy of the 
attention of the Woman’s Committee of the 
Council of National Defense, at Washington. 

The subject is already with us and will be 
even more so as time goes on. The question !s: 
How will the American woman granple with it? 
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This ideal car for women to drive 
saves money without the sacrifice of 
refinements, comforts or modern con- 
veniences. 


The exceptional value of the famous 
Overland Model 90 is further empha- 
sized by present-day thrift demands. 


Model 90 has the beauty, accom- 
modations and /vabifity that meet 
the demands of the family as well as— 


The constancy, and economy for 
innumerable 4uszvess néeds. 


Railroads cannot save any more 
time than they are already doing. 
Motor cars are the only alternative! 


For tens of thousands this Model 90 
“shrinks miles to inches and enlarges 
minutes to hours.” It is aptly called 
the shortest, most efficient and eco- 
nomical distance between two points. 
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Overland cars now in use could 
transport 2,500,000 people 100 miles 
and more a day—and do it daily. 


The housewife can devote time to 
the Red Cross, bring products direct 
from the country zz addition to per- 
forming her home duties. 


Model 90 is not only adequate and 
economical but destrable. 


It combines all the essentials for 
complete satisfaction ; including big-car 
stylish appearance; consistent and 
easy-to-handle performance. 


It has maximum comfort because 
of its spaciousness, rear cantilever 
springs, 106-inch wheelbase; has 31x4 
tires, non-skid rear; Auto-lite start- 
ing and lighting ; vacuum fuel system 
and nation-wide service facilities— 


All for a very modest price. Order 
your Model 90 now. 


Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


Willys-Overland Ine., Toledo, Ohio 


Light Four Model 90 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 


50 
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‘THE BLOOM OF YOUNG CHEEKS 


E real American woman is a whole- 
some, sensible person. She has a healthy 
skin, and the kind of self-respect that 

makes her want to keep it clean. She refuses 


to be mystified about so simple a matter as the 
selection of her toilet soap. 


To be sure, she wants to keep herself sweet 
and wholesome and dainty. 


But she knows that the only kind of beauty 
worth having beams from a healthy, clean skin 
—or beams not at all. 


You tell her the secrets of beauty? Why, 
she knows them. Purity—health—cleanliness. 
She sees them every day—in the radiant charm 
of girlhood, in the glowing faces of children— 
in the ruddy bloom of those young cheeks. 


But she does demand three things of her 
toilet soap—that it be pure, that it be a thor- 
ough cleanser, and that— just now—it be 
economical. 


Now when you go into a certain type of 
American home, you will find Pears’ Soap. It 
just seems to belong there. Consider what 
kind of home that is — intelligent, discrinminat- 
ing, progressive. 

Thousands of American women are turning 
to Pears’ Soap every day. The world over, 
women are buying more Pears’ Soap than any 


other toilet soap. “Good morning, have you 
used Pears’ Soap?” is as familiar in Singapore, 
Buenos Aires and Cape Town, as in Chicago 
and London. 


Pears’ Soap has been the world’s standard 
of purity in toilet soaps for more than a cen- 
tury. It is the best cleanser that can be made 
—the world’s most skilful soap chemists say 
so. It is not medicated. Its natural odor is 
agreeably suggestive of the purity of its in- 
gredients. No artificial coloring is used in 
Pears’. The rich, transparent amber tone is 
wholly natural. 


Pears’ is aged a whole year before it comes 
to you. This drying-out process eliminates all 
free moisture. But—mark this—a cakeof Pears’ 
Soap weighs the same as one of ordinary soap. 
Pears’ isallsoap. It will far outlast the ordinary 
soap. Thus, with all its excellence, Pears’ is the 
most economical soap. 


So when the dealer says: “It is almost as 
good as Pears’,” your American woman replies— 


“Ah, then I will take Pears’.” 
A. & F. Pears, Ltd. 


If you wish to test Pears’ for little expense, Walter 
Janvier, 419 Canal Street, New York (Pears’ United 
States Agent), will send you a trial cake of the unscented 
soap for 4c in stamps. 
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Three 
Members 
Of a Club 
With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


You are Invited to Join Us 


If You, Too, Would Like to Make 
Some Extra Money in Spare Hours 


membership in The Girls’ Club a great 

comfort these days in answering all sorts 
of money (or rather /ack-of-money) problems, 
we want you also to know more about this Club 
and the opportunity it offers you: a way to turn 
the spare moments of even a busy day into 
spare money for yourself. 

Does your purse seem all tco slender now 
when spring clothes must be bought and appe- 
tites are becoming a more costly possession 
than ever, and when, because of coal to be put 
in or-other practical necessities to be paid for 
and Red Cross or War Relief making ever in- 
creasing demands on our hearts and pocket- 
books, there are a dozen uses for every dollar 
in the possession of a warm-hearted American 
girl or woman? It is mighty nice, here in the 
Club, to be able to earn the extra money we 
need ourselves! And this month we extend you 
a warm and sincere invitation to come and 
join us if you’d like more money too! 

Have you any ‘‘doubts” about whether you 
can succeed in the Club or whether you are 
eligible? Instead of telling you the story of the 
Club in my own words, let me show you letter 
after letter from our members, who will them- 
selves answer all the questions you may be 
asking. If the first letters do not “fit” you, 
keep reading down to the very last line on the 
page. You are sure to find a message from a 
successful Girls’ Club member who is situated 
almost exactly as you are yourself. 

These two letters were received in the very 
same mail: 


S: MANY Home Journat readers find their 


I notice you speak of the wives and mothers 
in your Club, so maybe I cannot join, as I ama 
schoolma’am. I need some money very badly, so 
take a chance in writing you. 


And the other: 


I would have written you long ago, but did 
not feel you would stretch a point to admit a 
woman of fifty in The Gir/s’ Club. 

In answer to them both, and to you, I’m 
going to break a tradition and “scotch” any 
such doubts once and for all, by publishing the 
portraits of three real, true members of The 
Girls’ Club—a school girl, a ‘‘ mother member” 
and a Senior member—typical of the thou- 
sands more just as nice, just as different in their 
lives and interests, and yet just as successful at 
earning money in the Club. 

The first is Miss B. T., of New York, girlish 
and sweet as it is right and proper for a “‘little 
maid from school” to be. Yet in a single 
month she received $12 from The Girls’ Club, 
and our lovely gold-and-diamond Swastika 
pin, the emblem of the club, a gift besides her 
money. There are hundreds of girls who earn 
money every month in the Club, from the 
Juniors under sixteen to dignified Seniors in 
college, whose Club earnings go way over the 
.$12 mark and are a serious and real help. 


ND just as large a share in the doings of the 
Club is taken by the married members. If 
you could count the dainty things for Baby, the 
‘soldier suits’? and similar delights for Small 
Son, and the music lessons for Little Daughter, 
that are paid for with money Mother has earned 
in the Club, you would not wonder we have so 
many of these “‘ mother members.” 

This is what one of them, with the little son 
you can just see is “‘lively as a cricket,’”’ wrote 
at the end of a month in which she had earned 
over $35 in The Girls’ Club: 

Dear Manager: When paying for a house 
every bit helps. My husband thinks my Club 
work is wonderful. He surely appreciates my 
efforts to help him. Mrs. M. B., Illinois. 

And our Senior member, whose picture 
comes third, writes a word of encouragement 
to the older woman: 

Dear Manager: I’m glad you do not exclude 
those whose hair is white (from ‘‘age’’). Many 
thanks to you for the pretty little clock. My 
whole family will want it. Of course they can 


look at it, but it will be mine. And /Jast but not 
least, thank you for the draft for $20. 
Mrs. W. D. S., Iowa. 


And we haven’t told you a word about our 
teacher and business-girl members, who earn 
so much money in the Club “‘after hours!” 

The secret of it all is that our Club work is 
very simple: the way we earn these crispchecks 
that purchase all the delightful things, the fine 
and generous things extra money will buy. 

It was planned to “work” (and does work) 
for the reader who writes: ‘I am a home 
woman. I never had any business training, 
and of course I can’t take a position away from 
home. Yet I do want to help my husband.” 
’ And just as well for the girl who says: ‘‘I am 
just starting in business, yet my salary is so 
tiny. Is there any way I could make some 
money evenings or Saturday afternoons?” 

The Club answers all such problems of the 
girl living on a farm and the girl in the great 
city, the little girl longing for pretty clothes 
and the older woman whe wants to give to her 
children. It has never failed a single member 
to this day. Christened The Girls’ Club, it has 
become the largest Club of girls and women in 
the world, and is a greater help right now to 
Senior members and offers a larger opportu- 
nity to new members than ever before. 


OU can well believe The Girls’ Club and 
its members are “doing their bit.’’ 

One member whose only son, just nineteen, 
is a yeoman on the U. S. S. Florida, in thank- 
ing me for the opportunity the Club has given 
her, says: “‘I have turned all my Club earn- 
ings over to the National Special Aid Society. 

And “T have now won a $10 check,” writes 
a Kansas member. “All my Club money has 
bought Thrift Stamps, then Baby Bonds, and 
I will do the same with this, only wish I had 
more time to give to The Girls’ Club.” 

But how can I tell you in this little space 
about the thousands of interesting, patriotic, 
up-and-doing members of the Club? 

A Western girl, who in the first month of her 
membership made $140, wrote me: 

Your letter containing check for $37 received 
this afternoon, and I do thank you. It is the 
first work I ever attempted. 

This surely answers any such questions as 
“Ts experience necessary?” 

A young teacher wrote me: 

I taught 20 days’ school, receiving therefor 
$50. On three Saturdays I worked for the Club, 
in which I earned $24. 

And that tells you that our Club work, 
calling only for the investment of spare min- 
utes, is certainly profitable. 

An invalid member earned over $50. A busy 
farmer’s wife ‘‘ without horse or buggy ”’ earned 
$13.80; and she admits she doesn’t know 
where she found the time! We have members 
in great cities, and in towns and remote villages, 
who succeed equally well in the Club! 

So do come and join us if you are wishing for 
more money. We’ll set you to work at a pleas- 
ant task to earn it in The Girls’ Club—work 
that you can do when and where you have the 
time for it. There is no cost to you in entering 
the Club, except the stamp that goes on your 
letter of inquiry. And there is a place waiting 
for you; companionship with other delightful, 
ambitious, worth-while girls and women; the 
help of our bright little magazine MAKING 
MONEY; one of our exquisite little gold-and- 
diamond Swastika pins as the emblem of your 
membership; and money that you can earn, to 
spend as you please. 

Sit down now and ask me all about it. Just 
address your note to the 


Tue Lapres’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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50c per 1,000 Calories 


5c per 1,000 Calories 


Meat Meals 


Compared With Quaker Oats 


Meat costs 10 times as much 


Madam, here are some facts which deserve your attention 


in these days of high food cost. 


First, let us compare foods by calories—the energy value— 


the general unit of nutrition. 





750 calories per pound. 





Quaker Oats yields 1810 calories per pound. 
Meats, eggs, fish and chicken—ten kinds of them average 


Then let us compare them by cost— 
Quaker Oats costs 5 cents per 1000 calories. 


Those same ten kinds of meats, eggs, fish and chicken 
average 48 cents per 1000 calories. 


That’s almost ten times as much. 
Comparisons based on prices current at time of writing. 








In flesh-building elements Quaker Oats is practically the same as 
lean meat. In lime it is ten times as rich. In phosphorus Quaker Oats 
supplies three times as much as beef. And all the beef and iron mixture 
you could drink at a dose would not supply so much available iron as a 


dish of Quaker Oats. 


So Quaker Oats—at one-tenth the cost—vastly excels by every 
food measure. It is the supreme food in all-round nutrition and flavor. 
It is the age-famed food for energy and growth. Make it your basis 


food. Make it the entire breakfast. 


add flavor. 


Mix it with your flour foods to 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked From Queen Grains Only 


The reason for Quaker Oats 
is superlative flavor. They are 
flaked from queen oats only— 
just the rich, plump, luscious 


oats. We get but ten pounds 
from a bushel. When such extra 
flavor costs no extra price it is 
due to yourself that you get it. 


13 cents and 32 cents per package 
Except in Far West and South 














Quaker Oats Sweetbits 
The Oat Macaroon 


1 cup sugar 


2 eggs 


* . ‘ me 
2 teaspoons 
baking CG 
powder cc 
eae 
ae. 


1 tablespoon ne 
butter 


1 teaspoon 
vanilla 


2% cups 
Quaker Oats 
(uncooked). 


Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks of eggs. 
Add Quaker Oats, to which baking powder has 
been added, and add vanilla. 


Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. Drop 
on buttered tins with a teaspoon, but very few 
on each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow 
oven. Makes about 65 cookies. 





Quaker Oats Pancakes 


2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 14% cup 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt, teaspoon soda, 
dissolved in 2 tablespoons hot water. 1 tea- 
spoon baking powder (mix in the flour), 24% 
cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs beaten 
lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons 
melted butter (according to the richness of 
the milk). 

Process: Soak Quaker Oats overnight in 
milk. In the morning mix and sift flour, 
soda, sugar and salt—add this to Quaker Oats 
mixture—add melted butter; add eggs beaten 
lightly—beat thoroughly and cook as griddle 
cakes. 


Quaker Oats Muffins 


2g cup Quaker Oats (uncooked), 1% cups 
flour, 1 cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, 4% teaspoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 


Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand 
five minutes; add sugar, salt and melted butter; 
sift in flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly 
and add egg well beaten. Bake in buttered 
gem pans. 
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Try This Worth While Recipe 
ARMOUR’S OAT BREAD 
144 cups ARMOUR’S OATS 
2 tablespoons sugar 2 cups warm water 
114 teaspoons sa 1 compressed yeast cake 
2 tablespoons shortening ur (about 5 cups) 


Place ARMOUR’S OATS in the warm water. Dis- 
solve yeast cake in 4 cup lukewarm water. Add 1'4 
cups flour to oats, then add the yeast and salt. Beat 
i well—let rise until light. Add shortening, sugar and 
Gigs ile hoe: enough flour to make a soft mould and knead. Let 

rise about one hour, Makein one large or two small 
loaves. Let rise again in buttered pans about one hour 
to double the size. Bake from 35 to 45 minutes in a 
moderate oven. Start at 8. Done at noon. 


ARMOUR 
OATS 


An Excellent Substitute for Wheat 
in Making Bread, Muffins, Cookies 


Because of their superior cooking qualities, 
Armour’s Oats can be satisfactorily mixed with 
wheat, rice, potato, barley or corn flours, and they 
can be combined successfully with sugar substitutes 
and all shortenings. 








The unusually good flavor of Armour’s Oats 
and the fact that they cook in 10 to 15 minutes sug- 
gests their daily use to thrifty housewives. An 
appetizing, economical and highly nutritious food for 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner. Worth while recipes 
on every package. 


ARMOURS 


TOASTED 


CORN FLAKES 


Made from pure, white corn thoroughly cooked, toasted 
and ready to serve. Their use con- 
serves wheat. Armour’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes are winning wide favor by their 
distinctive flavor. 
Ask Your Grocer. 
Trade Supplied by 


Armour Grain Company, Chicago 








Armour’s 
Toasted Corn 
Flakes are 
packed in 
triple-sealed 
cartons to keep 
their contents 
always crisp 


and fresh. 
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HER EYES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


It is strange to return from the city in a sub- 
way train after a day of plain, dull dealings 
with plain, dull humors—punctuated with a 
male society lunch, a wrangle of stock ex- 
change rumors of latest market prices, and to 
come to such knowledge as that. 

One supposes it cannot be in the scheme 
that ecstasy should be other than instanta- 
neous. The great wonders are smaller in time 
than any other part of our lives; yet it is they 
which give life its absolute essence and raise it 
to a plane above all mortal dealings. Whoever 
orders destiny gives to each a tiny homeopathic 
dose of the real spirit and sets a spark to it be- 
fore his wondering eyes. The whole world is lit 
by fairy candles, and happy as the angels is the 
man who has claimed his full five seconds’ 
share and understood. P 

With rain sleeting against the windows and 
a yellow November sky ochering the wet slates 
of the opposite roof, her eyes met mine over 
the brim of a lifted teacup. 

And I knew then how God must have looked 
when He conceived the world. 


HE man from Harley Street poured himself 

out a second cup of coffee. The clock on the 
mantelpiece chimed seven. “ Birth in savage 
races is the simplest accomplishment.” His 
voice was very calm and even, his phrases 
academic. The sound seemed to come to me 
from a great distance. 

I kept my eyes fixed on the cold ashes of 
last night’s fire, and whenever there was a 
silence I found myself saying: ‘But she will 
be all right. She will, won’t she?” I must 
have repeated the question a dozen times, for it 
was all that possibly mattered then. 

““Yes; she will be all right.” 

I began again to ask when I might see her. 

“Plenty of time—plenty of time,” he re- 
turned. I rose and started to pace the room. 

He asked for another couple of pieces of 
toast. ‘‘And while you order them, I will see 
if you may go up.” 

When he came down the toast was rcady be- 
side his place. ‘‘ Excellent,’ he said. 

“You mean it? She’s all right?” 

“The toast,”” he answered. ‘Just as I like 
it—crisp and brown. Huh? Oh, yes! Well, 
you may run upstairs for a couple of minutes, 
if you care to, but don’t talk.” He settled 
to his interrupted breakfast as though at last 
finding employment worthy of his skill. 


There was scarcely a sound of breathing 


from the bed. The face on the pillow wasivory, - 


and the eyelids faintly purple. Somewhere in 
a corner of the room was the nurse and a tiny 
bundle of blankets. But that I remembered 
only afterward. 

I dropped to my knees beside the bed and 
felt so old and beaten and wracked. All I could 
do was to take her ivory hand in mine, rest my 
forehead on the coverlet and whimper. 

And presently the hand moved, and very 
scarcely she whispered her name for me. 

“Yes, dear,”’ I said. 

Then she: ‘‘I’ve come back.” 


ND, looking into her fresh-opened eyes, I 
understood. Never before had the fairy 
candles messaged soclearly. It was the mother 
light shining through the Gauze of the Infinite. 
And I knew then that the body counts for 
nothing. When a soul is born into the world, 
the mother soul soars up above all earthly con- 
ception and chooses a tiny, bright spirit for the 
flesh she has created. And the greater the love 
she bears, the more exquisite the danger. No 
true woman chooses other than the best, and 
maybe she will stay too long making the choice 
and cannot return in time. 
““You’ve come back, my dear.” 
“For keeps,’”’ she smiled. 
A hand fell on my shoulder, and a calm voice 
said with authority that could not be denied: 
‘“You’ve been here quite long enough.” 





Home Journal Books That 
Help, at Little Cost 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Entertainments 


GAMES AND PARTIES FOR HOME AND 
ScHOOL. Price, 15 cents. 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES AND BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATIONS. Price, 15 cents. 
NONSENSE FORTUNES. Price, 5 cents. 
THE Book oF Fair Boortus. Price, 25 
cents. : 
For any of these entertainment books ad- 
dress the Entertainment Bureau, THE LADIES’ 
Home Journat, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price 
stated, in stamps. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Housekeeping 


Low-Cost MEALS FOR HIGH-CostT TIMEs. 


Price, 15 cents. 

PLANTATION CORN DISHES LIKE MAMMY 

UsEpD TO MAKE. Price, 10 cents. 

A GuIDE TO MENuU Makinec. Price, 6 
cents. 
ONE HUNDRED THRIFT RECIPES. 

10 cents. 

How To CAN FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND 

Meats. Price, 15 cents, 

How To Dry FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Price, 15 cents. 

For any of the New Housekeeping books 
listed above address the Household Bureau, 
Tse Lapres’ Home JourNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing 
the price stated, in stamps. 


Price, 
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“Don’t Envy 
a Good 


Complexion”’ 


EAUTIFYa sallow 

skin; getthe good, 
red blood coursing 
through your cheeks 
by the famous Pom- 
peian method. 


Pompeian 
MASSAGE 


Cream 


A pinch of Pompeian MAS- 
SAGE Cream rubbed in, then 
out again—that’s all. But 
what a difference it makes! 
Youth stays in your face. 
“Don’t envy a good complex- 
ion; use Pompeian and have 


> 


one 


Mary Pickford Panel 


A lovely portrait of the world’s most 
popular woman. Size of new 1918 
Panel, 28 x 744 inches. Beautiful 
colors. Price 10c. A trial jar cf 
Pompeian MASSAGE Cream will be 
included. Please clip the coupon now. 
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(Stamps accepted, dime preferred.) 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 


2001 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1918 Mary 


Pickford Art Panel and a trial jar of Pompeian 
MASSAGE Cream. 


Name 


Address 








City SP ieee: 2 
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for shortening 


for frying 
for all cooking 


Your grocer now 
has SNOWDRIFT 


—or can quickly get it for you 
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c ‘or all cookin$ _.. 


NOWDRIF 
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Y 
Shortening 


a 


NOWDRIFT 


ure vegetable shortening 


NOWDRIFT has proved a revelation to many good 


cooks who never realized, until they used Snowdrift, 





how white and sweet and fresh shortening cou/d be. 


Snowdrift is made of pure vegetable oil— and nothing 
else. It is rich in food value, very wholesome and easy 
to digest. (Use athird less than butter, in the same recipe.) 


Snowdrift is beautifully white and creamy — not too 
hard in cold weather nor so soft in warm weather that 


you cannot handle it easily. 


But of all its advantages, the chief reason that Snow- 
drift is the choice of good cooks who know it, is because 
Snowdrift is s0 sweet and fresh. Many and many a woman 
has told us that she has used shortening of one kind or 
another all her life, and never realized until she tried 
Snowdrift that shortening cov/d be so fresh and good to eat. 


Snowdrift is not a new shortening. In the last fifteen 
years hundreds of thousands of good cooks have de- 
pended on Snowdrift—and nothing but Snowdrift — in 
those parts of the country where Snowdrift was on sale. 
Now a new air-tight can, really air tight, enables us to 
send Snowdrift everywhere, and offer it to housewives 


everywhere—as sweet and fresh as it is when we make it. 


Snowdrift is now packed in net weight two pound, 
four pound and eight pound tins. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY, 120 Broadway, New York 
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Everywhere, the Exquisite Tints 


and rich solid tones of KLEARFLAX LiInEN RuGs are 
striking the keynotes in color schemes of charming 
livability. Dainty shades of rose, of gray, of taupe; 
darker notes of green, of blue, of brown — every 
Klearflax color is dipped deep and full into the im- 


mortal fabric of durability — linen! 


Anp such linen you have never seen! Thick and 
heavy with a flat-lying weight of four pounds to 
the yard, it is a super-linen—a fabric which reveals 
its flaxen origin in its sturdiness of wear. 
Reversipte, the Klearflax Linen Rugs offer two long wearing 
surfaces. They double the life of their appearance. Mothproof, 
dust-resisting, easily cleaned, they are economical. And glori- 
ously colored, they are the correct foundation for the building of 
color harmony in the home. At better class furniture and de- 
partment stores everywhere. 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


Woutp you like an expert’s advice on room decoration? Then 
send for ««The Rug and the Color Scheme.’’ This 36-page book 
shows you in full color a number of scenes and tells you how you 
may vary the schemes. It also explains clearly and simply how to 
plan any room. Write to our Duluth office for it—it’s free. 
You can get Klearflax Linen Rugs in Taupe, Black, Blue, Greens, 
xrays, Browns, and Rose, in these sizes and at these prices: 
C4) Ns. so 5 so we BQSS 6x 9 ft. 
C6. Mi ac a RO 8 x 10 ft. 
GE. Ws 6. aes +. HOO 9 x 12 ft. a 
atk... . tees Pa 2X61, «5. cm BOSCO 
Fg per square yard in stock widths, any length. (Prices somewhat higher 
in far West and South. ) 


KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG COMPANY 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
NEW YORK OFFICE 212 FIFTH AVENUE 





FOR COLOR HARMONY AND LONG WEAR 























When the Big Moment Came 
I Was Ready 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 


found our names amply sufficient. The page 
took in our cards and returned presently and 
led us into the presence of the impresario 
himself. 

When I emerged from the haze of happiness 
that enveloped me for the next half hour, I had 
triumphantly accomplished my object: I had 
been engaged for four performances that sea- 
son in one of the distinguished opera houses of 
the world! 

I might write much of my début, if it 
mattered. But there was a higher happiness 
waiting for me along the roadway. I did not 
then comprehend just what it was to be. But 
one day, as I sat near my mother in the 
studio of Luigi Curci, the young Marquis of 
Simerei, who was painting my portrait, some- 
thing within me whispered a message which 
wholly turned my thoughts from opera. 

Little by little the artist began to lag in his 
task of reproducing my features upon the 
canvas on the easel before him. We discovered 
other matters to be considered and discussed; 
and my mother saw and was discreetly for- 
bearing. The days went by swiftly; but the 
Marquis Curci—he became“ Gigi” to me about 
then—found details that somehow seemed to 
hold back the portrait. He was so deliberate 
in preparing his brushes and securing just the 
exact color mixtures that my daily sittings 
were scarcely productive of progress. 

hen one morning—a sunny morning— 
‘* Gigi” threw down his brush and came over to 
where I sat, and a certain matter that ‘has been 
most important to me and my life ever since 
was arranged—while my mother happened to 
be in an adjoining room. We were married 
soon after. Later we returned to the portrait, 
but it was the old story over again—the 
cleansing of brushes, the squeezing out of 
paints, a deal of fussing over my position and 
the light; so we decided that some influence 
meant that the portrait was not to be finished, 
and we left the picture as it was—the sketch 
completed, the face only partly painted, the 
left eye entirely missing! The canvas is now in 
my music room in our Milan home. 


FTER anentirely satisfactory introductory 
season at the Costanzi, I found engage- 
ments at the principal opera houses of Egypt, 
in Cairo and Alexandria. Then came the offer 
of an engagement in South America as second 
coloratura soprano. We pondered long before 
accepting. I had been singing, after the 
Egypt appearances, in Palermo and Ravenna 
and Pola, and I had learned and sought on the 
stage to apply in a practical way what I had 
practiced and mentally planned at home. But 
often it is well to progress from one school to 
another. So we decided to try the New World. 
On the voyage to South America I walked 
the ship’s deck day after day, working men- 
tally so that I might be ready for this second 
crucial period in my career. I had gone a con- 
siderable distance in a year; still J was aware 
how much of the artistic journey remained to 
be traversed. 

For weeks after our arrival at Montevideo 
there was no Galli-Curci in the casts of the 
operas our company gave. The leading color- 
atura soprano would not permit the manage- 
ment to cast me—even in a secondary rdle. 
So at the theater, where I went to each per- 
formance to stand in the wings, I listened 
carefully and observed. 

One day the selfish soprano was indisposed 
and I received a request to be ready to sing in 
“Rigoletto” that night. I was anxious; but 
my customary composure did not desert me, 
and that evening my second milestone was 
safely passed. I breathed more happily, though 
I felt a sorrow for my elder colleague. She 
never sang with us aguin. 

From 1910 to 1913 I traveled and sang 
much—in “Rigoletto,” “‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” ‘‘La Sonnambula,” ‘‘The Barber of 
Seville,” ‘‘La Traviata,” “‘I Puritani,” ‘“‘La 
Bohéme” and “L’Elisir d’Amore.” Naples, 
Trieste and my own home city of Milan were 
among the many places that were kind to me. 
I felt my voice growing firmer, my art surer; 
but I was not satisfied with my dramatic 
interpretations of the réles I assumed. So on 
my return to Italy from South America I sovght 
advice from Boetta Valvassura, whose acting 
of ‘‘ Tosca” was famous. 

“You can do what you wish,” she declared 
after she had tested my dramatic resources, 
‘because you have the feeling here” —tapping 
her left side—“‘and enough there”—putting a 
forefinger to her brow. 

Then she explained how the singer in opera 
should learn to express emotions through the 
face. Her enthusiasm was so intense that 
straightway she began to illustrate. When she 
ended I sat rigid, utterly unaware that her art 
had so moved me that the tears were rolling 
down my cheeks. I comprehended only when 
this great artist rushed impulsively over and 
kissed me. It appears that no pupil, actual or 
prospective, had paid her so sincere a compli- 
ment—weeping while she wept. 

From Valvassura I learned how to express 
emotion in acting, and at home I sought to ap- 
ply to my réles all that she taught me. Pres- 
ently, in the theater, the people commenced to 
notice my acting as well as my singing. 


N 1913 I made my début at the Madrid 

Royal Opera. Spaniards are exacting, and 
before going to the theater I appreciated that 
I was balancing on the rim separating success 
and failure. I said to “‘Gigi” before we left 
our hotel: ‘‘ We have striven to overlook noth- 
ing. Think how eager mother is to have her 
compatriots receive me cordially.” 


** Gigi’”’ laughed—a habit he has in my cru- 
cial moments. “It is the next biggest hour 
before the biggest,” he said, reassuringly posi- 
tive; “and you will greet it as a friend who is 
not afraid, because for that meeting you have 
prepared.” 

He seemed to be able to gaze in advance 
upon the outcome of that “ Sonnambula”’ per- 
formance. For I waked the next morning to 
discover the critics agreeing with the audience 
of the evening before about my success. 

Russia, South America for a second time, 
Cuba and Central America claimed me during 
the three seasons following. 


HEN, two years ago, an intangible whis- 

pering seemed to suggest: ‘‘The United 
States—is it not time now to go there?” I did 
not at once heed the message; I doubt if I gave 
it more than a startled thought. We were 
then in Cuba, and “‘ Gigi” came in to get me to 
drive with him. Havana was beautiful that 
spring morning. 

At tea in the afternoon I felt again that 
subtle premonition that the supreme hourin my 
singing life was not far away. I was enveloped 
by a mysterious feeling—what Americans call 

a “hunch”—that the engagement was ap- 
prosching which would be much for me. 

That evening I spoke of my feeling to 
“Gigi.” He smiled. ‘So you, too, are think- 
ing of that, are you, Lita?” and no further 
words of his were needed to assure me of what 
had been lately in his thoughts also. I was 
strengthened by knowing that we were one in 
the idea. 

New York in summertime held for me a 
piquant flavor—a flavor of experiences to be 
had nowhere else in the world. I discovered 
later other characteristics in the people of 
cities more typically American than New York. 
But, despite its cosmopolitanism, the United 
States metropolis zs American, after its hurri- 
cane fashion, and in that first visit I loved it 
and always shall. 

Opera agents, learning of my presence, 
sought me out; but I was without desire for 
haste in making a contract. I did not question 
that “guest” appearances might be arranged. 
But summer went, autumn was going, and still 
I remained unengaged. 

Then, earlyin November, 1916, I received 
from Cleofonte Campaninia contract to appear 
in two “‘guest”’ réles with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company. I signed it, and also a three- 
years’ contract offered me by another mana- 
ger, Charles L. Wagner, who confined his efforts 
exclusively to concerts and for whom I had 
sung privately. 

For the Saturday matinée in Chicago on 
November 18, 1916 (my birthday anniversary), 
I prepared as never before. I had had weeks 
to restudy every note, every word, every mood 
and bit of action of my old réle in “‘ Rigoletto.’’ 
My voice was ready, and at its best; my mind 
at ease. I could not have been less concerned 
over the result if, the undertaking had been no 
more important than to sing to a few friends. 

It was in that frame of mind that I went to 
the rehearsal, barely thirty hours before the 
performance itself. When I emerged from the 
theater a great deal had happened to add to 
my faith and stir anew the premonition that 
Fortune was swinging open to me the last door 
to fame. For the orchestra, musicians and 
chorus—even Mr. Campanini himself, who had 
heard me then for the first time—had greeted 
my singing that Friday morning with evidences 
of approbation which could not be miscon- 
strued. So it did not greatly surprise me to 
have Mr. Campanini come to me, before my 
début, to invite me to sing additional per- 
formances to those already arranged. But his 
visit did instill a further confidence in my ap- 
proaching event. 


RECISELY one hour and ten minutes be- 

fore the time for my entrance upon the 
Chicago Auditorium stage I entered my dress- 
ing room in the theater. Half a hundred men 
of the stage were busy setting it with the first 
scene, and arranging the wings, drops and prop- 
erties for what was to follow. A chorister or 
two straggled in, then the director of the stage. 


Thirty minutes before the curtain, Mr. Cam-- 


panini arrived to present his compliments and 
to announce that the house was practically 
“sold out.’ 

I dare say it is a hyman failing to recall the 
details of momentous happenings in one’s life. 
Those of that Saturday afternoon have re- 
curred countless times before my mind’s eye. 
Nothing have I forgotten, nor the things I did 
and felt. 

For just an appreciable space of time neces- 
sary to record the sensation I think I had a 
qualm. It was when I stepped out from the 
wings and looked into the faces of the thou- 
sands of people beyond the footlights’ glare. 
But the feeling departed instantly, and I felt 
that I was ready for all before me, assured that 
I should not fail. 

It would be superfluous to recount the hap- 
penings of that Saturday afternoon or of the 
subsequent performances in that season in 
Chicago, during which I appeared twenty-two 
times. 

But on January twenty-eighth last, the con- 
cluding circumstance in that Big Moment of 
mine transpired—in New York, on the stage 
of the Lexington Theater, when I faced the 
people of the East for the first time in opera. 
There my reception exceeded, if that be possi- 
ble, the enthusiasm of the Chicago début. And 
this appearance, and those coming after during 
the Chicago company’s season in New York, 
filled my cup of achievemert. 























Ask for Van Raalte Suede rinish 
Gloves—equal to Kid, lower in price 








Double-tipped 
Double Wear 








VAN RAALTE 
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Double~tipped ILK GLOVES 


Hands that Express Grace and Refinement 


| = bad expressive are hands! How 
much well gloved hands add to one’s 
attractiveness. But not until you wear 
Van Raalte Niagara Maid Silk Gloves 
will you know how important a part 
silk gloves play in your appearance. 


The grace-line design of these wonder- 
ful silk gloves enhances the charm of 


one’s hands and beautifies them to a 
surprising extent. 


Their marked style originality lends a 
new note to one’s appareling. And the 
rich lustre of their fine silk fabric is only 
exceeded by its durability. Double tips 
for double wear—a guarantee in every 
pair. At all good shops. 


Niagara Silk Mills, 5th Avenue at 16th Street, New York City 


Makers of Van Raalte “Niagara Maid” Silk Underwear-and Silk Hosiery 


a 
Vf, : 


Double-tipped 
Double Wear 
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Dust Mennen’s 
Talcum between the 
sheets for a hot 
night. Shake it into 
new or tight shoes. 
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Trade Mark 


Why is an Elephant Calm and 
a Baby Jumpy and Fretful? 


Nothing short of a grindstone can irritate an 
elephant’s hide. His nerves are sensitive as a 
baby’s, but are encased in a shell—he is calm and 
comfortable. But protecting a baby’s nerves there 
is only a gossamer of satiny skin. Just a touch 
of friction rubs it raw. The rolls of chubby 


flesh chafe together and become irritated. 


So nurse powders baby with a protecting film 
of Mennen’s Borated Talcum. Friction is pre- 
vented. There is no more chafing. 


Isn’t your skin more like a baby’s than an ele- 
phant’s? Doesn’t the slightest friction irritate it—a 
stiff collar—tight sleeves—perspiration—snug shoes— 
corsets, vigorous golf or tennis, a scratchy bathing suit? 


Wear a suit of Mennen’s Borated Talcum next 
your skin—all over—wherever clothing touches you 
—wherever you perspire. After. bathing, enjoy a tal- 
cum bath—you’ll be more cheerful all day. 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated 
formula which has never been bettered—include a 
variety to satisfy every need: Borated; Violet; Flesh 
Tint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
our new Talcum for Men, which is neutral in tint and 
delightful after shaving. Send § cents for a trial can of 
any one brand or 25 cents for any five. 


There is a big difference in Talcums. Some are 
; : : 
good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was the first 
Borated Talcum and it is our belief that nothing better 
is made. It is safer to use Mennen’s. 


MENNENS 


TALCUM POWDERS 


NOW IN THE NEW LARGE-SIZE, ECONOMICAL CAN 


Every Mennen preparation is a necessity. 
Mennen’s_ Borated Talcum—Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream—Mennen’s Kora-Konia, 
a dusting dressing which eases the pain 
of chafed skin, sunburn, skin irritations 
and diaper rash—Mennen’s Tar Sham- 
poo Cream and Mennen’s Cold Cream. 
You need them all. 


GERHARD MENNeEN CHEMICAL Co. 
Laboratories : 
42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents for Canada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 














THE CHEERFUL 
BOOTBLACK 


Who, a Year Ago, Was the 
Idle Son of a Millionaire 
Senator 


HIS letter, written by the son of 
| one of the foremost senators, now 
in the United States Senate and 
| reputed to be one of the wealth- 
| iest of our lawmakers, gives a 
be Wiss | | most entertaining and illuminat- 
pie no | ing idea of the leveling process 
——— =j that is going on among our boys 
in service here and ‘over there”: 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, 
December, 1917. 
Tue HoNoRABLE ————, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Dad: I'm doing fine, learning that 
there’s a world of necessities I can scramble 
along without—namely, butlers, polo ponies, 
ice in summer and steam heat in winter. Makes 
a heap of difference when a healthy youngster 
keeps outdoors with plenty to do, instead of 
lolling around the club trying to amuse himself. 

And guess who’s my captain, dad. Of course 
you remember Alf Eggleston, that I brought 
home with me last Thanksgiving. Well, ’ma 
private in his battery. Seems funny, doesn’t 
it, for Alf to be giving me orders? And funnier 
for me to obey. I can see you smile at this. 
But Alf went to West Point when I chose 
Princeton because it was your old college. 

Alf’s getting mighty stern and stiff-necked. 
But I mustn’t say anything about that be- 
cause he’ll have to censor this letter. 

And by the way, dad, would you mind not 
writing me on Senate stationery? The fellows 
notice it, and it sort of puts me above them, 
having a father in the Senate. They are a bully 
lot, all kinds of course, but real men, and I 
don’t want to give a wrong impression. 





ND that reminds me, would you mind eas- 
ing up on my allowance? A soldier with 
so much cash as you are sending me, burning 
his pockets, becomes a peril to the peace and 
dignity of France. That last thousand you sent 
me I gave entire to buy Christmas presents for 
the French kiddies; and if you don’t mind I 
would rather not have any more money sent. 
Uncle Sam pays me $33 a month, with board 
and keep. And—you didn’t know I’ve been 
promoted, did you? Now I’m orderly to the 
captain. (That’s Alf.) He rewards me with $5 
a month additional. It’s acinch! All I’ve got 
to do is clean up his room, make fires, sweep 
out, polish his saddle and his boots. Your son, 
dad, has become a celebrated person round- 
about here—the cheerfulest little bootblack 
in this regiment. 

By the way, dad—heart to heart and seri- 
ously—I see in the papers where some con- 
gressman who has just returned from France 
is raising a rumpus in the House because he 
saw privates blacking their officers’ boots! 
““Menial labor!” he cried. ‘‘ Freeborn Amer- 
ican citizens!” and so forth. Indignant he was! 
Dear dad, won’t you please trundle yourself 
over to the House side and tell that congress- 
man, with my compliments, that your beloved 
son and heir is doing that same thing? 

And here’s why: The American officer is a 
busy man. So is the private. Uncle Sam sent 
us here to accomplish a certain task. An offi- 
cer’s duty requires him to get out in the mud. 
He does so. Likewise his horse. Mud has a 
way of sticking to leather, which must be kept 
clean according to regulations. 

This officer, whether junior lieutenant or 
commander in chief, is charged with the di- 
rection of anarmy. He has a responsibility for 
human life, and the liberties of the world de- 
pend upon his success. Shall he stop to feed 
and curry his horse, to wash the mud from his 
saddle and rub it with oil? Shall he build his 
fire, sweep his floor, fetch water and wood, 
make his own bunk and shine his own shoes? 

You are arailroad director, dad. Would you 
pay the president of your road a hundred- 
thousand-dollar salary and let him fritter 
away time doing things that could be better 
done by another man at ten dollars a week? 
“That wouldn’t be good business,” you say. Of 
course it isn’t. And what isn’t good business 
in a railroad isn’t good business here. 

Yet somebody must do these things in 
France. Who does them, and how? Each 
officer has his orderly, a willing private who 
seeks the position. The officer pays him five 
dollars a month out of his own pocket, in addi- 
tion to the regular army pay. On this account 
the private is relieved of certain minor duties. 

Every morning we orderlies—one of whom 
Iam which—gather in the rear of the barracks. 
The bugle sounds “Boots and Saddles” to 
give us equal start. Then we race through a 
leather-polishing contest. After that we line 
up in a free-for-all chamber-maids’ handicap 
until the officers’ quarters are set in order. 


IF COURSE, when I enlisted I expected to 

come over here and fight. That’s what I 
enlisted for. But fighting is the least part of 
this game. This war means work, work, and 
more work before we can fight effectiv ely. 

Our fellows here are turning their hands to 
whatever job comes up, and doing their work 
mighty darn well, let me tell you. When I get 
through with Alf’s boots you can shave by 
them. And am I losing self-respect? Or my 
respect for these other fellows? No, sirree! 
I’m just beginning to find out the stuff that 
white men are made of. 

Wish I could write you where I am, but Alf 
would say I am giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. Send me some cigarettes in Alf’s care. 
I can trust him implicitly; he doesn’t smoke. 

Oh! I forgot about the glory of it all. So 
here’s Yours for Glory, JAcK. 
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Brown Shaping Lasts | 
Insure Foot Comfort 


Why handicap your boy or girl 
for life with corns, bunions, broken 
arches or flat feet, that are the re- 
sult of badly shaped shoes ? 


The Brown Shaping Lasts— 
upon which Buster Brown Shoes 
are made —reproduce the perfect 
foot in every size. Therefore Buster 
Brown Shoes will save your boy or 
girl from these foot ailments. 











Look at these Brown Shaping 
Lasts. Note the difference in their 
shape—at toe, at arch, at heel. The 
growing foot changes just as the 
growing body changes. Unless the 
Lasts conform to these changes, 
the shoe will force the soft, pliable 
bones out of shape—with result- 
ing foot torture. 


The Brown Shaping Lasts em- 
body the new scientific principles 
in shoemaking—develop the feet 
along Nature’s lines of grace and 
beauty— insure proper position of 
feet in action and correct body- 
poise. 


BUS&TER 


ROWN 
SHOES 


correctly train growing feet for 
every kind of service—give proper 
support to the foot at every point, 
while allowing freedom of action— 


insure foot-comfort and prevent 
foot troubles. 


Buster Brown Shoes are made 
by expert shoemakers, from first 
quality leathers, with Government 
standard oak-tanned soles, and sell 
everywhere in the U. S. at $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00 and up. 

Write today for a free copy of 
“Training the Growing Feet”—a 
book that gives vital facts regarding 
the future health of your children. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


Brown Shoe Company 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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““Won’t it break when I put it cold into my oven?””—you 
ask. No, it won’t. It would not break, even if you put it 
on ice and poured boiling water into it. This is a photograpb 
of Pyrex being put to just this test. 


From freezing to boiling without breaking 

















See how crisp, how flaky the undercrust is ! 
Pyrex makes al! your pie crusts turn out like this 






























































































































Bean Pot 


Heat expands—cold con- 
tracts. This is why sudden 
change of temperature breaks 
any ordinary glass. Pyrex con- 
tracts so slightly that sudden 
heat cannot break it. 


Years of scientific research in the 
famous Corning laboratories were re- 
quired to develop this wonderful new 
material, 

Pyrex dishes cannot wear out because 
they never burn out, chip, flake or 
craze. [hey cannot rust, discolor or 
absorb odors. After years of service 
your Pyrex will be clean, beautiful as it 
was the day you bought it. 


Old-fashioned pans waste the heat 


You have always known that when 
you bake bread the top crust is much 
browner than the others; that when you 
bake pie the top crust is brown while 
the bottom is apt to be pale and soggy. 
This need not be so any longer. 

‘Try baking two loaves of bread, one 
in) any metal you choose, the other in 
Pyrex—bake them at the same time 
with the same amount of dough in each 
dith. You will be amazed to see the 
difference. The Pyrex loaf will rise 
about an inch higher. It will be an 


even brown all over. The texture of 
each slice will be fine, even, perfect. 

‘Then try a pie—see how delicious and 
crisp the undercrust is—just like the top. 





Pyrex saves heat 


Scientists tell us there are two kinds 
of heat in an oven—bhot air heat and 
heat which radiates from the walls and 
bottom of the oven. Only one-third 
of the oven heat is hot air. -Two-thirds 
is radiant heat. 

Only the hot air can heat a metal pan. 
Just as an iron shutter keeps out the 
sun’s rays, so every metal pan keeps out 
radiant heat. Just as a window pane lets 
in the warmth of sunlight, so all the 
oven heat floods through Pyrex. 

This means that when you cook in 
Pyrex the food inside gets all the heat 
instead of just one-third. This is why 
every food cooked in Pyrex is so thor- 
oughly, so evenly cooked, why it is so 
much more delicious, why so much less 
fuel is needed. 


No more black, greasy pans 
You will rejoice to be free from 
washing horrid black pans. Just wash 
your Pyrex in the same dish pan with 
your china and glass. 
Not a particle of odor or grease can 
be absorbed by the hard polished sur- 


Manufactured by the World’s Largest 


Makers of Technical Glass 





TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 












Layer Cake Dish 


face of Pyrex. It is so free from all 
cooking odors that you can use the 
same dish even for fish and cake! You 
will find many different uses for every 
Pyrex dish. 


Helps serve your country 


- Pyrex enables women to serve thcir 
country in three ways: By using Pyrex 
they save the metal the government so 
greatly needs. They save fuel, as Pyrex 
requires about one-half less heat. Pyrex 
Casseroles give meat so much more 
flavor, so much more tenderness that 
women can “‘Hooverize’’—can buy the 
cheaper cuts yet have them delicious. 


Dealers everywhere sell Pyrex 


Buy your first piece of Pyrex today. Every 
dish is guaranteed not to break in the oven. 
Find out for yourself how well it wears, how 
much better it makes food, how much easier 
it is to clean. See for yourself how attractive, 
how appetizing it makes things look. You 
will like it so much, you will soon throw out 
your old-fashioned oven ware and get every- 
thing of Pyrex. 

Send for the free illustrated booklet, New 
Facts About Cooking. It will tell you how you 
can get more delicious flavor in all your foods. 


PYREX SALES DIVISION 
225 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y. 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 





Baked in ordinary pan 


A photograph of two loaves of bread baked from equal quantities 
of the same dough at the same time in the same oven, The Pyrex 
dish and the metal pan are exactly the same size. 
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ani-Flush 


Cleans Toilet Bowls Without Scourin 





ERE is a patented, white, odorless 

powder — Sani-Flush— that cleans 
toilet bowls without employing the old 
scrubbing, scouring and dipping methods 
that were formerly necessary. 


You just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in 
the bowl, follow directions, and flush. 


Stains, odors and incrustations disappear. 


Both the bowl and the hidden trap become as 
bright and shining as when new. Sani-Flush does 
all the hard work—and does it safely and quickly. 


In addition, Sani-Flush eliminates the necessity 
of using disinfectants because it so thoroughly cleans 
every part of the bowl. 


In these days when the conservation of health, 
time and energy are so essential, you can’t afford to 
keep house without Sani-Flush. 


Get Sani-Flush from your grocer or druggist. 
Get a can today. Price, 25 cents. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


If your dealer can’t 
supply you, we will 1 a 
send you Sani-Flush oN 
upon receipt of 25c. .. A 





























The Awning Problem 


By Mary E. Hopkins 


ANY styles in architecture require win- 
M dows of unusual shapes and sizes, and 
it is perplexing indeed for the average 
householder to know what to select in the way 
of awnings—awnings that will fill their mission 
in every sense of the word and at the same time 
be trim and good-looking. It is hoped that the 
following drawings and explanations will help 
to solve some of the more difficult problems. 
No. 1 is a solution of the Palladian window 
when the sashes are not of the casement vari- 


ety. The round-top awning 
in the center has no side 
pieces; nor have the two 
outside awnings side pieces 
on the sides next to the 
round-top awning. These 
are worked on three frames, 
one for each window. If the 
sashes open out on hinges, 
casement-fashion, then it is 
necessary toignore theround 
top on the middle window 
and run the awning right 
across, using a double- 
framed arrangement to get 
around the open windows. 


N NO. 2 two prob- 

lems are put together: 
One shows how to ar- 
range an awning on a 
bay window all in one 
piece. Three awnings 
may be used, of course, 
and are less difficult to 
operate than the one 
shown in the picture; 
but the single awning 
top has the advantage 
of a better appearance 
and of offering more 
protection from the sun 
without shutting out 
as much air, owing to 
the absence of sides. 
An awning of this type 
requires separate 
frames for each win- 


dow. These are attached to the house 
by means of slide rods or the ordinary 








1. For a Palladian Window 


down flat against the porch railing to serve as 
curtains when the weather is stormy or when 
the wind is too high for comfort. They are like 
the ordinary awning, save for the fact that the 
arms are attached to slides which work on a 
slide bar or rod which is indicated on the draw- 
ing between the two points marked x and x’. 
To arrange for an awning of this type meas- 
ure from the porch floor to the head of the 
awning, then the roof of the awning plus the 
border equals this dimension. 


No. 5 is the pergola awn- 
ing. In place of the iron 
pipe to support the awning, 
heavy wires tightened by 
means of turnbuckles would 
have some advantages over 
the pipe, one of which would 
be that the awning would 
brail up easier on the wire 
than on the pipe, with less 
danger of the rings’ piling up 
on one another. The pipes 
or wires are fastened either 
to the sides or to the under 
surface of the pergola beams. 
There are practically no 

flat-top pergolas where 











stubs. Side curtains are necessary a 


only at the ends\next to the house. 
The second problem met in this draw- 
ingis this: You will notice in the little 
plan shown under tbe perspective 
that if the awnings are raised at the 
windows at each side of the bay win- 
dow at the same time those of the 
bay window are raised, they will inter- 
fere with each other unless some way 
is shown to prevent this. To avoid 


this trouble the sides of the 
awning roof are decreased in 
width from the head to the 
front of the awning frame. In 
the sketch a shows the ordi- 
nary straight frame while b 
shows a frame shaped to secure 
the above-mentioned result. 


WAY to put up an awning 
over a screen door or a 
long French door is shown in 
No. 3. Here the frame that 
supports the roof of the awning 
above the extended corner of 
the open door hinges to a stub 
attached at some distance below 
the slide rod; the greater pro- 
jection of the door makes this 
necessary. The height of the 
lowerarm above the floorshould 
not measure less than six feet, 
sothat the extension of theawn- 
ing willalwaysexceed thedimen- 
sions of the drop by 
several feet and will 
require the use of a 
slide rod as shown in 
thedrawing. Acotter 
pin a holds the ex- 
tension arm in place 
when the awning is 
down (and the arm 
at the top of the rod). 
This pin is removed 
when the awning is 
raised. 








Near the Bay 
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3. For a Screen Door or 
a French Door 








No. 4 shows a way 
to fix awnings on a 








this awning top could 
not be used with cer- 
tain modifications. 


O. 6 shows an awn- 

ing for a casement 
window. This requires 
two frames, one to hold 
the awning at the head 
and the other to extend 
the awning. It is neces- 
sary to have anywhere 
from 6 to 9 inches be- 
tween the top of the sash 
and the point against 
which the head of the 
awning is made fast, for 
thereasonthattheupper 
frame attaches to a stub 
and hinges from a fixed 
point, describing an arc 


which will determine the right place 
to fasten the head of the awning. 

In Figure 1, No. 6, a side view of 
the awning is shown with one side of 
the cloth removed to expose the frame. 
Frame @ is used when the awning is 
put up on a house of stucco, tile or 
similar material and there is no good 
way to secure the head of the awning. 
The head rod fastens to the window 
} trim and is carried across the opening 
Side Window at the right height. The means of 
fastening this frame to the win- 


dow trim is shown at d in 
Figure 2. 

When it is not practical to 
use the double frame which ex- 
tends above top of the window, 
the head of the awning may be 
held by a bracket several inches 
greater in length than the pro- 
jection of the sash. When the 
awning is raised the lower frame 
moves up on the slide rod right 
across a double-frame arrange- 
ment to get around the open 
windows. 


HE various parts of the 

frame are designated as fol- 
lows in Figures 1 and 2 of No. 6: 
a@—extension bars of upper 
frame; a’—front rod of upper 
frame; b—fixed extension 
frame hinging from a stub; 
b’ — front of frame; c— lower 
extension frame, hinged and 
attached to window 
frame by a slide rod; 
c’—front of lower 
frame; d—fixture 
for securing head 
of awning to window 
trim. Figure 2 of No. 
6 is one-half of the 
front of the awning, 
and the letters 
marked a’, b’ and 
c’ are shown in this 
view. It also shows 
how to attach the 
blocks, rings and 





sleeping porch so 
they may be dropped 
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AIWHINE UNDER PERGQLA ROOF SUSPENDED FROMM 
RINGS ONAL C1 PIPE 


Cords Fasten at Each End of Awn- 
ing and Run Through Rings 





ropes for raising and 
lowering the awning. 




















5. Protecting the Pergola Porch 
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6. For the Casement Window Opening Out 
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Wherever you now use yellow or white laundry 
soap, or ordinary naphtha soap, P. 4s» G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap will— 





Save Labor 


Loosens dirt readily. Much less effort needed for 
general cleaning. Washes clothes without rubbing. 


Save Time 


Lathers instantly in hard or soft water. Works fast. 
Does everything in a fraction of the time required 
by other soap. 


Save Fuel 


Does all kinds of cleaning with lukewarm water. 
Washes clothes without boiling. 


Save Money 


Makes richer suds with less soap. Suds hold up 
longer. Preserves clothes from washboard wear 
and tear. 


Get a cake of this white laundry soap with 
naphtha in it today. Just start to use it for 
general work and you will not use anything else. 
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A Revolution in 
a’lea Pot 


Here eight great evolutions meet. 
Together they constitute a veritable 
revolution in all Tea Pot construction. 
Of course they are Mirro advantages, 
characteristic of the better-ness of 
every article of Mirro Aluminum. 


From the well-balanced handle to 
the no-burn knob, daintiness and 
utility are apparent everywhere. 
Here, indeed, are a host of wonder 
features to delight a woman’s heart. 


Here is beauty to grace any table, 
coupled with an inwrought durability 
that makes this Mirro Tea Pot a life- 
long friend. Note, if you please, that 
three of the superiorities are ‘“‘star’”’ 
features—exclusively ‘‘ Mirro.”’ 


And please remember that Mirro 
quality is the same, whatever the 
article; that back of the Mirro line 
is one of the world’s largest concerns 
manufacturing aluminum ware, that 
each piece is the sum of twenty-five 
years’ experience in better aluminum 
making. 

And Mirro costs you no more than 
aluminum which does not embody 
Mirro perfections. Mirro Aluminum 
reflects good housekeeping. See it 
at better dealers’ everywhere. 


Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 

Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
(1) Well-balanced handle. * (2) Welded handle sockets. (3) 
Welded spout. * (4) Welded combination hinge and cover tipper. 
* (5) Rivetless, no-burn, ebonized knob. (6) Flame guard. (7) 


Famous Mirro finish. (8) Rich Colonial design. Mirro Aluminum 
is also designed in plain round style. 


ALUMINUM 


Reflects Good Housekeeping 
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How Uncle Sam is Teaching Them to Sing, and 
How They Like It 


By Charles 


ma iUR boys in the Army—what are 
4 they going to do nights in their 
off moments after the stren- 
uous labors of the day? They 
are going to sing! Give them 
the chance and hear them do it, 
hear them sing for all they are 
: = worth; listen to the vim and 
punch and ambition they put into every note. 
And while they are singing like this, they can’t 
be doing anything else we wouldn’t like them 
to be doing. 

The War Department is making singing 
one of the most important adjuncts to the busi- 
ness of making fighters out of peaceful citizens. 
The entire staff and its aids and generals 
realize the value of singing among the men. 
The result is that every camp throughout the 
country has its song leader with his assistants; 
and every soldier in the Army is getting 
trained in singing. Maybe you thought your 
soldier boy hadn’t any voice; maybe he hadn’t 
when you saw him last; but you ought to hear 
him now! 














he is down at Camp Upton in the 
East, where Harry Barnhart, the man who 
started all this business about singing and its 
tonic, joy-creating possibilities, keeps the music 
at work. A company may be out for a tramp— 
a hard, grinding, tedious affair—feet getting 
tired and a little sore—and all you hear is 
“One, two, three, FOUR.”’ Up bobs Harry— 
they all call him by his first name. “ Let’s 
make this trip with a song.”’ It all comes in 
the swing of it; the stepping is better than any 
conductor’s baton; they join along with Barn- 
hart, they sing lustily and, first thing you 
know, you’ve forgotten the tired feeling and 
you’re really enjoying it all. 

The singing is all part of the drill; every 
man is supposed to get his share as a contri- 
bution to his fighting equipment. Kenneth 
Clark, down in Camp Meade, Maryland, makes 
arrangements with the commanding officer; 
the men are called together for their song 
exercises on the parade grounds, the regi- 
mental band joining along. Where the unit 
doesn’t boast a band, the men pile into the 
Y. M. C. A. building. 

Geoffrey O’Hara, the leader down in Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, is a boy among the boys, 
a friend, a counselor, bubbling over with good 
humor, always ready with a joke, and bring- 
ing music up at the right moment. 

This work among the soldiers and sailors is 
doing more to keep the fighters fit and morally 
healthy than anything Uncle Sam ever did for 
his boys. In all the camps, large community 
theaters were erected for the singing during the 
cold days, and where shows, lectures and impor- 
tant military matters may be presented. The 
theater at Yaphank will hold ten thousand 
men, and if you’ve never heard that many 
male voices doing ‘‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” you can’t imagine what patriotic 
singing can be. 


ERE is the way Kenneth Clark puts it: 

“T go at the thing to keep these boys 
happy—and nothing else. I am not at all con- 
cerned with uplifting them musically, or bring- 
ing a greater understanding of the best music 
as aresult of the war. The thing I’m trying to 
do is to use singing so as to keep the soldiers 
physically and mentally fit (morally, if you 
will) to win this war. I use chiefly popular 
songs, many of them with a reference to the 
war. They like songs that they can set their 
teeth in—songs that have red meat in them; 
and singing is doing a great deal toward weld- 
ing the mass of men into one virile, fighting 
spirit.” 

And, by the way, who of all the soldiers are 
getting the best results? The colored troops, to 
be sure. At Yaphank, the negroes have an 
official pianist; he is known by the significant 
sobriquet of “‘ Battle.” He is long, thin, ugly 
and very black. He plays piano “ by ear,”’ and 
he has written the music for the regimental 


D. Isaacson 


song, ‘See it Through.”’ Harry Barnhart does 
the leading, so to speak; that is, he beats time 
for the colored fellows, but there’s no telling 
what “‘ Battle” is going to do at that piano. He 
brings in the most peculiar runs and variations 
on every composition they do—real African 
crooning and moaning that carry you back to 
old Carolina. 

“Well, what’s next, boys? ‘See it Through?’ 
Well, it’s up to you.” 

And off goes one of the strangest conglomer- 
ations of ideas—patriotic, comic, tragic; and 
they appear to be trying to send the sound 
clear through to the heavens above, or to hurl 
it with its defiance across the Atlantic to the 
Kaiser in Berlin! 


N A TALK with the commanding officer at 

Yaphank, General Bell, he said: “‘ We can’t 
lose aslongas wecansing. A singing army isa 
winning army. Singing soldiers need no watch- 
ing and little discipline. For every song a 
soldier sings, you can save a sigh. I’ve directed 
my Officers to give the song leaders the right of 
way; these civilian workers I consider inval- 
uable aids. If you are going to write to the 
mothers and sisters and wives of the soldiers, 
just say to them for me that, if they were here 
watching over the boys and their welfare, they 
would ask for no finer recreation than this 
singing together.” 

The work of singing is under the direction of 
the War Department’s Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, of which Raymond B. 
Fosdick is chairman, and in which Lee F. 
Hanmer is the active head. Each camp has its 
singing leader and generally an assistant, who 
live right among the men. These leaders come 
from their regular occupations, volunteering 
their services and their abilities. Arthur F. 
Nevin, the American composer, is doing sing- 
ing work down in Rockford, Illinois; Dr. 
Charles Woolsley is at Spartanburg, South 
Carolina; James A. Swineford is at Norfolk 
Navy Yard; Warren Kimsey left his Chau- 
tauqua work and is at Atlanta, Georgia (Camp 
Gordon). Stanley Hawkins is at Madison 
Barracks. John B. Archer, community chorus 
leader of Providence, Rhode Island, has an- 
swered the call of service and gone to Battle 
Creek, Michigan, where he will train the thirty- 
six thousand mén of Major General Dickman’s 
command at Camp Custer. Holmes Cowper, 
dean of music at Drake University, Iowa, has 
taken charge of the singing in Camp Dodge at 
Des Moines. He will teach 45,000 men. 


W. BARNES will not head the San Antonio 

« College of Music this year, but will be 
leading the singing at Camp Travis, Fort Sam 
Houston,Texas. Vernon Stilesisin charge of the 
singing at Camp Devens, Ayer, Massachusetts. 
Herbert Gould will direct the singing of the 
big naval forces at the Great Lakes Naval 
Station, a work which was carried on during 
the summer by the Chicago Civic Music As- 
sociation, and which, with the work in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, will come under Mr. 
Hanmer’s direction. Hanmer has the task of 
placing song leaders in sixteen National Army 
camps, sixteen National Guard camps, twenty 
mobilization camps of the regular army, nine 
Officers’ Reserve camps, sixteen naval training 
stations, and fifteen training establishments 
for reserves and national naval volunteers. 

At the Officers’ Training Camp at Fort 
Myer, Virginia, the singing spirit pervades the 
place. At their graduation a leader led the 
menin singing while they were reviewed by 
President Wilson and Secretary Baker. At the 
three Liberty Loan rallies in Camp Meade, 
Clark had the whole division (twenty-two 
thousand men at that time) singing together, 
with seven bands playing the accompaniment. 
When the 158th Infantry Brigade was reviewed 
by General Vignal, of the French Army, Gen- 
eral McLachlan, of the British Army, and 
General Biddle, acting chief of staff of our 
Army, Clark had singing after the review and 
the distinguished visitors were delighted. 
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Everybody Likes This New Bread 


OOD home-made bread with the most irresistible flavor in the 

world added —the flavor of fresh-roasted peanuts. Bread so 

delicious that you almost feel like serving it as dessert — yet wholesome 
and easy to make as ordinary bread. 


HERE’S THE RECIPE : 


3 cups flour VY cup sugar 1 cup milk 
I egg 1 teaspoon salt 3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


Sift flour, salt, sugar and baking powder together. Add milk and peanut butter; 
lastly, well-beaten egg. Put in well-greased pan, let rise twenty minutes. Bake forty 
minutes in a rather slow oven. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter has more than flavor. It has great 
food value. Yields three times the calories that beefsteak does. And, 
with its richness in vegetable fats, it will help you save the valuable 
animal fats. Order Beech-Nut Peanut Butter from your grocer today 
and bake this new delicious bread. 


Brecu-Nut Pacxinc Co. “Foods of Finest Flavor CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


OTHER BRAND-NEW RECIPES: Write today for booklet, ‘‘A Hundred and One 
Recipes with Beech-Nut Peanut Butter.’’ Delicious new dishes for every meal. 


BeechNut 


Peanut Butter 
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Dress Your Kiddies 
In Paul Jones Middies 


4 OR many years you have known the 
superiority of Paul Jones Middies 
for Girls. Here, then, are some 
Paul Jones Garments for Boys that 
are equally as worthy—just as well- 
made—just as distinctive in the 
practical particulars that no careful 
mother ever overlooks. 

The Paul Jones Sailor Suits shown in the battleship 
picture above have the true nautical flavor. They are 
made of white galatea, with navy blue collar and cuffs. 
Ages 2 to 10. 

Attractive emblem on sleeve. Guaranteed fast color. 
Flare effect on the little trousers! How the boys do love 
to wear them! How easy to wash and keep clean! 

Ask your dealer to show you these Paul Jones Sailor 
Suits for Boys, and at the same time, ask to see Paul 
Jones Underalls and Paul Jones Knee Length Sailor Suits. 
Look well for the Admiral’s head on the Paul Jones label. 





REGO TRADE MARK 


’ = PAUL JONES 
ay (/ Morris & Co. BALTIMORE 





Tha: sturdy little fellow above, with the swinging base-ball 
bat, is wearing Paul Jones Underalls. They’re made especially 
for real boys and they do away with underwaists, separate shirts 
and drawers. One garment takes the place of three. Adjustable 
shoulder straps, extra buttons for trousers, and patented loop for 
hose supporters—special features that you will find in no other 
boys’ underwear on the market. 

Paul Jones Knee Length Sailor Suits are shown on those three 
little codgers in the illustration below. You can get a very good 
idea of what they look like just from the picture. Made with 
the same care and attention as the Paul Jones Sailor Suits with 
the long trousers, and just as moderately priced. 

If you want to make that youngster of yours genuinely happy 
—yes, and healthier, too—get him these Paul Jones Garments for 
Boys and let him wear them all summer long. Proud? Why, 
he’ll be so proud that he’ll take special pains to keep them clean 
himself ! 

Send for the Paul Jones Style Book 


Pwr 2. a fia 

Porris Xa 
ORIGINATORS 

412 N. Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Your Boy “Over There” 





*T Want Mother to Have the Best” 
By A. Evelyn Newman 


WINGING down the Champs Elysées on 

a rare autumn afternoon came a young 

American. Noticing my uniform he 

inquired: “I say, where is the Y. M. C. A. 
anyhow?” 

“Come along, I’ll take you to it!” and we 
walked together to its doors. As we shook 
hands in parting, ‘‘ Where do you hang out?” 
he asked. 

“At the information desk. Come to see me.”’ 

““Oh, we'll come all right,’”’ he laughed back 
as I went up the stairs. 

And they do come, daily, with varied and 
infinite requests. Sometimes a young fellow 
who has not been in the canteen before will ask 
me to go with him to tea. As we sit at the 
table I notice a tired-looking lad alone, not far 
from me. He is on sick leave, as I surmise, and 
tells me he is hoping soon for release in order 
to go back home to Minnesota for a while. 

When I say that I know Minnesota his face 
brightens up; at the same time three boys at 
another table leap to their feet and cry: ‘‘ Min- 
nesota, do I hear the name? Oh, do you know 
the ‘U’? Don’t you think Minneapolis beau- 
tiful? Oh, my, Nicollet Avenue with the 
lights at night! And have you seen our new 
museum? It’s finer than New York’s.”’ 

They fairly gather at my feet as they cry 
out: ‘“‘We’ve been at the French front three 
months and have not heard the sound of an 
American woman’s voice all that time. My, 
but it’s good to see somebody who knows our 
home town! May we come and talk to you 
again?” they ask as the incoming rush of late 
afternoon warns me that I must leave for the 
business of my desk again. 


EFORE Christmas there came into the ° 


office a boy, scarcely beyond his teens. 
‘“Could you help me somehow? I’m going 
to to-night. I shall be at the front for 
many months—may never get back again, in 
fact, and I don’t want my family to think they 
are forgotten at Christmastime. I cannot buy 
anything for them out there in the mud. I 
have got fifty francs here. 

“Sit down and tell me of your family and 
let us see what we can do.” 

I told him of the beautiful bead chains which 
the wounded French soldiers are making. His 
face fairly beamed as he said: ‘‘ That would be 
great—a lavender one for mother.’”’ Soon he 
had written out a neat little memorandum: 


Mother, chain (lavender), 25 frcs— 





““You know I want her to have the best,”’ he 
said, looking up from his paper. ‘‘She has 
suffered so in all this thing. My brother was 
killed in the Flying Squadron last spring. The 
least I can do is to let her know I love her 
through it all. Then there is sister, and father, 
and Uncle Frank, and Aunt Mary. They are 
the ones I want most to hear from me at 
Christmastime.” 

I suggested that fifty francs was a good deal 
for a soldier boy to spend, especially when it 
was all he had for his journey and the time he 
must wait until his next pay day. 

““Oh, yes, but there is nothing I need except 
news, you know.” Finally we worked out a 
scheme of gifts, but it was only upon my in- 
sistence that he agreed to keep five francs for 
his emergency needs. He took down my name 
and address most carefully, and when we shook 
hands he said: ‘“‘T’ll send you the greetings to 
go in the parcels soon; and you'll write me, 
won’t you?—not only about them—I’m pretty 
lonely and I haven’t heard any news for the 
last six weeks.” 

I thought he was gone, when suddenly he 
stood before my desk. ‘‘There’s just one last 
thing,” he said. ‘ Will you see that the price 
marks are taken off? I’d hate to have the folks 
find them on my little gifts.” 


S I WRITE, I again sce the picture of a 
Y. M.C. A. library hut, far off toward the 
north. It is evening and the men are gathered 
round one of the woman workers sitting before 
the open fire. It is the last night before they 
leave for the trenches. One by one they say 
good night, until only two or three are left lin- 
gering in the shadows. One fellow stands long 
before the warmth, then pulls out a little note. 
“Will you see that this goes to my wife? 
She’s fine and she’s working hard. I’d like her 
to know I’m trying. There have been tempta- 
tions. I just had to tell somebody.” 

The canteen worker listened. As he turned 
to go, she picked up a pencil and said: 

““T am going to write your wife to-night my- 
self. I am going to tell her of our talk. I’m 
going to tell her how hard you are fighting, and 
I’m going to tell her you will be a good soldier 
for her sake. I trust in you, and she does too.” 

The man’s eyes had in them an expression 
of more than happiness when he left the hut. A 
battle, other than the one he was going to and 
far harder, had been conquered. 





“My Mother’s Fine, She Is!” 
By Cornelia Barnes Rogers 


Y HUSBAND and I are giving enter- 
tainments for the Y. M. C. A. in those 


‘*somewhere” places in France where 
your husbands and your boys are. My hus- 
band sings to them, and makes them sing with 
him in some of the old or the new choruses; I 
talk to them, recite some poems and give them 
some stories and original sketches. 

How well I appreciate that you are jealous 
of my great opportunity, you wives and moth- 
ers in America! I feel very humble as I stand 
before hundreds of your boys, often the only 
American woman they have seen in months, 
almost always the only one in camp. 

I never go before them without an inward 
prayer that what I represent or what I say 
may be the right word, the word that is going 
to remind them of you, of what you stand for 
to them, of the home principles, of your love 
for them and your trust in them. You are 
often what stands to them for their conscience 
in this strange land of moral cynicism and of 
the old civilization which has grown tired of 
leading its youth by the hand. With you lies 
the hope of their salvation, for through you, 
your letters, your spiritual messages, they will 
be kept straight. 


\ RITE them often and, because some of 

your letters get lost on the way, write 
them even more often than you had thought 
you ought to do. 

Write them all the details of home life— 
what father said, what the baby did, about 
their sisters and their girl friends. Write 
them in fact about everything. If you could 
see the boys gather for the distribution of mail 
you would never fail to write. 

It is no confession of weakness to admit that 
the men as a rule are homesick. It is all so 
different from soldiering at home. They came 
over like a flame to save France, and they find 
that they must wait and learn how to live in 
the mud before their torch is strong enough to 
continue burning in the trenches. 

But they are game, indeed they are game. 
They whistle and sing, and—they “smile, 
smile, smile!’’ 

We give our concerts in the “Y” huts. If 
it is in the field camps the hut is a long, low 
building like a barracks, about one hundred 
and fifty feet long and thirty feet wide. There 
are many long writing tables, spotted with ink, 
at which the boys write interminably. There 
is a small counter at one end of the hut, where 
hot coffee and sundries are sold to the boys. 

There is almost always a piano, more or less 
suffering from the dampness and from the fact 
that everyone in camp loves to play on it. 
There is usually a talking machine, which goes 
all day long, but particularly when someone 
is playing the piano. 

For our concerts the hall is packed with 
eager men. They are all ready to be amused. 
We give them about an hour and a quarter’s 
program. After the concerts the men come 
up and talk to us, almost always about their 
homes and their home folks. And when they 
come from a place we know, it is great fun; 
for we compare notes and talk it all over until 
the ‘“‘somewhere” place we are in seems far 
away. 


FTEN a poem or a song has touched some 

responsive chord, and a soldier comes up 
to ask where he can get the words. In many 
cases I have been given a carefully copied 
poem which someone from home has sent over. 
‘Perhaps you’d like a copy of this poem; my 
mother sent it to me. Maybe you’d read it in 
some camp; I think the boys might like it.” 
“My mother sent me this; it’s just how she 
felt, exactly, when I went off; she’s fine, my 
mother is. Maybe I could have a copy of that 
poem you recited. I think she’d like it. We 
often send verses to each other.” 

Often in the camps they sit and look at me, 
not as a personal tribute but as given to me 
because I am an American woman. Several 
boys will hang about, not saying anything. 
“What can I do for you?” I will ask. ‘Oh, 
nothing, ma’am,” is the usual answer; and 
then someone will add shyly: ‘It’s just good 
to see an American woman, that’s all.’”’ “It’s 
so good to hear an American woman talk.” 
The other evening one said: “I don’t care 
what she talks about, so long as she talks. Just 
to hear a live American woman talk is all I 
want!” “You're the first woman from God’s 
own country I’ve spoken to since I came over.” 
Many men said: “It seems like home.” 

I have a long list of mothers and wives and, 
I think, some sweethearts, to write to when 
I get home. Perhaps they may be reading this 
now. I hope it may convey to them and the 
other women in America who have bravely let 
their men go forth to fight in France, a mes- 
sage of love and good cheer from these men 
whose thoughts turn so constantly toward the 
dearly loved ones somewhere in America. 
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Sleep: ‘Meter — 


estclox 








HOUSANDS of women al- 

ready know Sleep-Meter of 
Westclox—the business-like broth- 
er of Big Ben. He’s telling time 
today in several rooms of many 
homes. 


Sleep-Meter starts the day and 
sees it through. He runs the house- 
hold on schedule time by setting 
a good example. 


Sleep-Meter is five inches tall, has a cheer- 
ful-toned gong and an easily read dial. 


He’s good to look at and good to depend 
upon: he’s downright good all through. 


Like all Westclox, Sleep-Meter has that 
same patented construction which enabled 
Big Ben to succeed. In this better method 
of clock making, needle-fine pivots of pol- 
ished steel greatly reduce friction. All 
Westclox run and ring on time. 


That’s why Westclox are known as success” 


clocks; that’s why they make friends and 
make good. 


See Sleep-Meter at your dealer’s. Look for the 
family name—Westclox—on the dial. If your deal- 
er cannot supply you, Sleep-Meter will be sent 
prepaid on receipt of price: $1.75; in Canada, 
$2.50. ; 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby P-n—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad—Sleep-Meter—Bingo 


La Salle, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Hotpoint appliances enable you to do the household duties more 
quickly (allowing time for other activities), MOre Economically (saving in food values—in 
fuel—in servant hire), More pleasantly and more comfortably. 


Hotpoints are reasonable in first cost, economical to operate, highly 
efficient and extremely durable, as well as handsome. 


Used in over “4 the electric lighted homes of America. 


Take that bugaboo of household work—the weekly ironing. 
With the Hotpoint Iron in the home, the drudgery is 
turned to light, pleasant work because— 





—there is no repeated waiting for the iron to heat up (saves 
time) 

—there is no tugging a heavy iron back and forth from 
ironing board to stove (saves labor) 

—there is no clattering onto a scratchy stand 

—there is no overheating the room, in fact you use no 


holder (saves fuel). 


Simply attach the cord to any convenient lamp socket and put 
the removable plug in place; in a couple of minutes the iron is 
hot and stays hot until the ironing is finished. 


The cost for electricity for an average family ironing will vary 
from 2 to 4c per hour, according to rate. And the work is done in 
half the time. 


Coffee that is uniformly good. 





And in the morning! Use a Hotpoint Valveless Percolator 
and you save time and coffee— more than that, you enjoy a perfect 
brew which sends you about your day’s duties in a satisfied frame 
of mind. 


Put cold water in pot, ground coffee in basket, and insert the plug. 
In half a minute percolation begins and in seven or eight minutes 
(according to quantity and strength desired) the coffee is ready to 
pour—amber clear, piping hot and with the full aroma. 


The Hotpoint Safety Switch protects you—if the current is left 
on when the pot is empty, the automatic switch prevents damage. 


Hot water in a jiffy. 
If baby’s milk is to be heated in the middle of the night, 


here’s the way to do it quickly and easily. Or if there is sudden 
need of a small quantity of hot water for any purpose. Attach 
to any near-by lamp socket, and plunge the Hotpoint Immersion 
Heater into the liquid. Begins to heat instantly and a small 
quantity is soon brought to boiling. 





Cost of electricity is trivial —so here is a real economy and convenience. 


This makes electric baking economical. 





Yes, you can really bake wherever there is a lamp socket 
—bake a chicken or roast—bread or cake—anything that is not 
too large to go into Ovenette—over an electric stove (it is shown 
here over the three-heat Round Grill). There is scarcely any heat 
lost, therefore electric baking with Ovenette is economical. 


For biscuits, pies and other thin articles, the middle ring is omitted. 
| Used with the three-heat Grill, the heat can be regulated to a 
\nicety and the operation finished on low heat, which-saves current. 


The always-clean home. 





How futile to sweep with a broom—chasing the dust and 
; dirt from place to place. With the Hotpoint (pressed steel) Vacuum 
Cleaner every form of dust and dirt is sucked up into the bag. 
Later it is carried out of the house and disposed of. 


Attach to any lamp socket; the long, flexible cord allows you to 
reach the far corners of the largest room. 


Made of pressed steel, nickeled and polished — lighter, stronger, 
does not discolor delicate rugs. Air-cooled motor with bronze bear- 
ings. Improved oiling system (we furnish a bottle of oil). Com- 
fort Grip Handle with push button control. Bayonet-lock dust 
bag and many other exclusive Hotpoint features. 


The attachments provide an easy way for sucking the dust out of 
hangings, cushions, clothing—blowing it from the radiators and 
other difficult places, cleaning the floor under piano and furniture. 


Edison Electric Appliance Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HueHeS jHolhoinl GumetBiene 
Household Labor Saving Electrical Appliances 
Chicago, Ontario, Calif. New York 


Dabs os: 





The standard for 13 years 
Which is the Breve Mg 3 3,000,000 
r 


women use Hotpoint Irons —why 
about ten thousand dealers scattered 
all over the world are selling them. 
Among the leading advantages are 
the following: hot point—cool han- 
dle—attached stand—thumb rest — 
hinged plug cord protector. 

3 lb. size $4.00. 5 or 6 lb. size $5. 





Valveless Percolators 
No valves, floats, traps, or other 
complicated parts to fuss wit 
Also equipped with Hotpoint Safety 
Switch. Pot can not be injur 
Hotpoint percolators are made in 
eight designs and sizes ranging in 
price from $8.00 to $19.50. This one 
is the 6-cup nickel, price $9.50. 





Hot Water Quick 
The Hotpoint Immersion Heater is 
a straight, nickel plated cylinder. 
Easy to keep clean and is self-ster- 
ilizing. It will last indefinitely. 
As shown $4.50. Kitchen size $5.50. 
Crook-neck style for dental and 
surgical sterilizing, etc., $6. 





. Bake Anywhere with Ovenette 
Anywhere there is an electric light. 
Ovenette $3.50 (used over heater). 
Three-heat Round Grill including 
dishes as shown above, $7.50. 
Radiant Stove, without dishes and 
with single heat, $4.50. 





The Always-clean Home 
Hotpoint Vacuum Cleaner contains 


many exclusive features and is in 
every way up to the Hotpoint Stand- 
ard of quality. 

Cleaner oomngions $30.00. Set of 
attachments $8.50. 
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Forty Kinds of Knots 


As They are Made and Used by the Army Engineers at Camp Yaphank, 
Long Island: By Capt. Harry L. La Fetra 
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ERE is the most convenient 


and practical way to prac- 
tice food and fuel conservation. With 
Conservo you may can 14 quart jars of 
fruit or vegetables at one time—with 
Conservo you can cook an entire meal at 
One time—over one burner of your stove. 


CONSERVO 


Conserves Food—Fuel—Time 


It conserves, serves and saves. No 
housewife can afford to be without it. 
In canning, a new delicacy of flavor is 
secured and the rare flavor of fresh 
fruits and vegetables is retained. In 
cooking, the food is cooked in its own 
moisture. No water necessary. Thus 
saving the valuable mineral salts and 
juices. 

The fuel saved by Conservo will pay 
for it in a short time. And the worry 
and watching of cooking is eliminated. 


Free Book —“‘Secrets of Cold 
Pack Canning’’ and Conservo 
cooking recipes. Mention 
dealer’s name. 
TOLEDO COOKER 
COMPANY 


Department 51 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY ALLAN BERNE-ALLEN 





O AN engineer every knot, 8. Bowline on a Bight— Used for boatswain’s 24. Two Half Hitches— Used to give hold on 
splice or loop has its own chair. timber. 

particular purpose and use. 9. Two Half Hitches—Used in tying up a 25. Round Turn and Two Half Hitches— 
For instance, in raising der- boat to a landing or making it fast; easily un- Same as above. 

ricks, mastsor poles, orinthe done. 26. Fisherman’s Bend, or Anchor Knot— 
building of pontoon bridges, 10. Timber Hitch—Used by timbermen for Used on an anchor. 

it is necessary for the engi- _ pulling logs. 27. Single Sheet Bend—Used for tying two 
neers to work not only very 11. Stop Knot—Used on a tackle. ends together and very easy to open. 

rapidly, but often in the i2. Hawser Bend—Fasten two ends together 28. Double Sheet Bend—Same as above. 











dark, and the success of the 
whole undertaking depends many times upon 
the kind of knot used in the various positions. 





to make fast. 
13. Spanish Bowline—Used for boatswain’s 
chair. 


29. Eye Splice—To put two eyes on ends of 
ropes. 
30. Short Splice—To put two ropes together 





The board shown above was the idea of 14. Carrick Bend—Used on the top of a gin substantially but increasing the thickness. 
Capt. Harry L. La Fetra, Company E, 302nd pole or mast to hold it erect; in four ends and 31. Blackwall Hitch and Barrel Sling— 
Engineers, who are stationed at Yaphank, made fast on the ground. A simple knot that is used on any weight, and as 
Long Island, New York. On it are shown forty 15. Sheepshank—To decrease the length of soon as the weight is taken off the knot opens. 
different ties, and the men in the camp have a line. 32. Single Carrick Bend—Used on top of a 
found the board of inestimable value for study 16. Sheepshank and Square Knot—Used as . gin pole or mast; only with two ends. 
purposes. The names of the knots follow: above, only a square knot to make it a little 33. Back Splice— Used to keep ends from un- 

more substantial. raveling. 


1. Overhand Knot—The starting of a square 17. Rolling Hitch—Taking around for secure 


knot. 

2. The Square Knot—A nonslipping knot. 

3. Granny Knot—Useless knot that will slip 
when tied up; the majority of people use it for 
tying up bundles. 

4. Thief Knot—This knot will slip. 

5. Figure-Eight Knot—Used for a stop 
knot. 

6. Bowline—Used as a nonslippable loop, 


hold. 

18. Clove Hitch, or Two Half Hitches— 
Same as above. 

19. Marlin Spike Hitch—Used on a single 
halliard. 

20. Cat’s-Paw, Two Ends— Used on a barrel. 

21. Cat’s-Paw, One End—Used for barrel 
sling. 

22. Dutchman—Used to hold loads on 


34. Sling—For lowering barrels or boxes. 

35. Thimble Splice—To keep the eye on end 
of rope from tearing out. 

36. Cat’s-Paw and Barrel Sling—Same as 34. 

37. Handcuff Hitch—To convey prisoners. 

38. Single Tackle—For lowering anything or 
for hoisting purposes; the pull is equal to half 
of the load. 

39. Telegraph. Hitch—Used around a pole 
that will hold a strain; at the same time is 





very useful. wagon. 
7. Running Bowline—Same as bowline, only 23. Timber Hitch and Half Hitch— Used on 
a slip noose. timber. 


easily undone after the load is taken off. 
40. Double Tackle—A tackle on which the 
pull is equal to one-quarter of a load. 





MILDRED CARVER, U.S.A. 


HAT?’S the title of che new serial which will begin in the next—the June—number. It is, without question, the most 

timely and in many res the most remarkable work of fiction THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has ever published. 
It is the sort of story people will discuss from a dozen different points of view, for it places a modern American girl in an 
absolutely new situation--to say nothing of the young man. 














This New Range 
Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 





There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one for 
broiling, with white enamel door. 


enwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners for 
gas and four covers for coal. 

When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 140 


that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


kers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 


nges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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Your Dessert Molds 


Are Waiting—Send oe for Them 


Style 4 


Three Offers 


Buy from your grocer two packages of 
Jiffy-Jell, then send us the coupon below. 

Enclose 10c—costof mailingonly—and we 
will send you three individualdessert molds, 
assorted styles, made of pure aluminum. 





Style 5 





Style 2 


Or enclose 20c and we will send six 
molds—enough to serve a full package of 
Jiffy-Jell. Value 60c per set. 


Or enclose 10c—cost of mailing only— 
and we will send an aluminum pint mold, 
heart shape or fluted. Value 50c. 








Quick— Fruity— Economical 


JiffyJeu 


For Desserts and Salads 








The Fruity Dainty 


With the Flavors in Glass Vials 





This is to women who 
don’t yet know this new 
dessertcreation. Amillion 
homes have already 
adopted it, and we urge 
you to find out why. 


Jiffy-Jell is. a new-type 
gelatine dainty for quick 
desserts and salads. The 
flavors do not come in dry 
form, in the powder. They 
come in liquid form —in 








A Bottle like this 
in Each Package 


You make Jiffy-Jell in an 
instant by simply adding 
boiling water, then the 
flavor from the vial. Noth- 
ing else is needed—no 
sugar, no color, no fruit. 
But you can add fruits, 
nuts or topping if you wish. 

A package of Jiffy-Jell 
made in mold form, will 
serve six or eight. Whip 
it and you get a double 








sealed vials—a bottle in 
each package. They can- 
not deteriorate and can- 
not escape. 


Each fruit flavor is made 
direct from the fresh ripe 
fruit itself. The flavor is 
abundant. Each little vial 


- L b 
contains the essence from favorite Berry Flavor book which 


much fruit. So a Jiffy-Jell 
dessert or salad tastes like a 
fresh-fruit dainty. 


Please compare them with the 
old kinds. They will be a revela- 
tion. Gelatine dainties are five 
times as delightful with this 
weaith of true-fruit flavor. 





Ten Flavors in Glass Vials 


Each Package Contains the Liquid 
Fruit Flavor in a Separate Vial 


Strawberry Cherry Loganberry 
Pineapple Lemon Raspberry 
Orange Coffee Lime—Mint 


Two Packages for 25c—All Grocers 











volume. Thusarich, fruity 
dessertor salad isservedat 
a trifling cost, and quickly. 


Loganberry is the favorite 
berry flavor. Pineapple is exqui- 
site. Lime flavor— made from 
lime fruit—makes a tart, zestful 
salad jell. Mint flavor — made 
from mint leaves—makes a won- 
drous garnish jell. 


A recipe 


comes with 
the molds tells the count- 
less ways of serving. 
Buy from your grocer 
two packages in two of 
the true-fruit flavors. 
Then send us thecoupon ~ 
for the molds you want. 
Cut out the coupon as 
a reminder, for this offer 
will not appear again. 





Mint—for 
Garnish Jell 





For Salad Jell Use the Tart Lime Fruit Flavor 














+n On il at 


Sh 


PF\ATCAP ELE 











Write shahsity and give full address. 
Your Name : 


Mail Us This Coupon "iromyourerocer 


I have today received two packages of Jiffy-Jell as 
pictured here from 


Now I mail this coupon with 


L) 10c for Pint Mold, heart or fluted, or 
|_| 10c for 3 Individual Molds, or 


/ |] 20c for 6 Individual Molds 
(Check which) 





Name of Grocer 





Address__ 





fruit flavors in vials. 





Be sure you get Jitty. Jell, with package like picture, for nothing else has true 
Mail coupon to 


‘32 Waukesha Pure-Food Company, Waukesha, Wis. 











FAT SAVERS IN 
COOKING 


Breads. Fats may be omitted entirely if 
desired. Use clarified pork or beef fat, oleo- 
margarine, hardened vegetable fats, fat com- 
pounds. 


Hot Breads. As biscuits, muffins, pancakes. 
Use clarified pork or beef fat, oleomargarine, 
hardened vegetable fats, fat compounds, sour 
cream. 


Cakes. As cookies, cup, chocolate, spice, 
ginger. Use clarified beef fat, chicken fat, pork 
fat, hardened vegetable fats, oleomargarine, 
fat compounds, sour cream, grated chocolate. 


Steamed Puddings. Use clarified beef fat, 
chicken fat, oleomargarine, sourcream ,chopped 
suet. 


Pastry. If pastry is used, let it be plain, 
not rich. Use hardened vegetable fats, oleo- 
margarine, fat compounds. 


Sautéing. Use vegetable oils, clarified beef 
fat, pork fat, especially bacon fat, chicken fat, 
savory fats. But save fats by doing as little 
frying as possible. 


Use the Cracklings. Grind the cracklings, 
salt them and put them into a glass jar. Use 
them in corn cake or in suet pudding; or stir 
them with diced or chopped left-overs of meat 
into corn-meal ‘mush; mold the mush and 
sauté it in savory fat or bacon fat to serve asa 
meat substitute. Delicately browned crack- 
lings may be eaten with salt, like pop corn, or 
they may be pressed into a loaf, sliced and 
served with sliced cold meat. 


Make a Palatable Sausage Substitute. Sea- 
son the cracklings with salt, pepper and poul- 
try seasoning, adding stale bread crumbs or 
left-over cereal and a little egg. Form the 
mixture into small cakes and fry it in a little 
fat. 


To Clarify Beef, Pork or Other Drippings. 
Mix boiling water with the cold fat, boil it 
vigorously, allow the mixture to cool and 
scrape off the impurities that collect on the 
lower surface of the cake of fat. To remove a 
slight burnt taste or other objectionable flavor, 
melt the fat, add thick slices of raw potato and 
heat the fat gradually until it ceases to bubble 
and the potatoes have become brown. A 
small pinch of baking soda whitens the fat and 
helps to keep it sweet. 


Do Not Waste Any Ham or Bacon Fat. Use 
ham or bacon drippings and the clarified fat 
from the ham kettle for scrambling eggs and 
making omelets; for frying potatoes, eggs and 
fish; instead of butter in creole and Spanish 
sauces; in corn bread, molasses cakes and spice 
cakes; with baked beans and peas; in bean and 
pea soups; and with spinach and other greens. 
Learn to use vegetable oils. Use corn oil, cot- 
tonseed oil, peanut oil and olive oil for cooking 
and frying as well as in salad dressings. 


Utilize I1utton Fat. Make mutton fat into 
savory fat and use it for frying. Mix it with 
some softer fat and use it in spice and choco- 
late cakes. Render it with lard and milk and 
use it as a butter substitute with vegetables: 
Grind two parts of mutton suet with one part 
of leaf lard, and heat the whole very slowly in 
a double boiler with whole, preferably sour, 
milk. Use half a cupful of milk to‘each pound 
of mixed suet. Strain the rendered fat through 
a cloth and, when it has set, lift the cake from 
the milk. Mutton fat thus rendered may be 
used as a butter substitute in cooking. 


Disguise the Flavor or Odor of certain fats. 
A savory fat that is excellent to use for frying 
and in gravies may be made by browning with 
each pound of suet a thick slice of onion, one 
sour apple and a scant teaspoonful of ground 
thyme or mixed herbs, tied in a cloth. If 
desired omit the ground herbs and substitute 
half a bay leaf and a few allspice berries. 


Keep a ‘*Butter Cup.’? Save the small 
amounts of butter left on plates. Scrape them 
into a cup kept for that purpose. Use for the 
children’s cooking. 


Soften Hard Fats for Use in Cooking. Hard 
fats, such as beef-kidney, lamb or mutton fat, 
are unsatisfactory to use in flour mixtures be- 
cause they must be melted if they are to be 
mixed easily, and because the product dries 
out more rapidly than it does if soft fat is 
used. To soften these hard fats to the proper 
consistency for use in cooking, mix two parts 
of hard fat, such as beef or mutton, with one 
part of softer fat, such as lard, fresh-pork 
drippings, bacon or sausage fat or cottonseed 
oil. The mixing may be done while the fat is 
being rendered or while it is cooling down. 


A Fatless Corn-Meal Pie Crust. Grease a 
pie plate well. Cover with raw corn meal, 
giving the plate a rotating motion so that an 
even layer of the meal, about a sixteenth of an 
inch in thickness, will stick to the plate. Fill 
the plate with pumpkin-pie mixture. Bake in 
a hot oven. 





OR cooking always 

use the drippings 
you have saved, or, 
you have to buy fat, 
always ask for vege- 


table oils. 























What You 
Want to Know 
About Plumbing 


is told in this valuable booklet 
published especially for house- 
wivesandcontaining picturesof 
ideal combinations of fixtures. 


“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
for Bath, Kitchen and Laundry 
represent a great variety of 
styles and a wide range of 
prices, so that any taste or re- 
quirement may be satisfied and 
any purse properly served. 


“Standard” 


Plumbing Fixtures 
all bear a Green and Gold label— 


your assurance of quality and serv- 
ice. Any plumber can tell you about 
“Standattd”, and at the places listed 

low you may see splendid displays 
which will help you in making selec- 
tions. Write for a free copy of the 
booklet— “Standard” Plumbing Fix- 
tures for the Home.” 









































Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 
Dept. K, Pittsburgh 
Permanent Exhibits in These Cities: 
NEW YORE... ccsccsssccces 35 W. 31ST. 
NEW YORK (EXPORT ew ) BROAD 
BOSTON rah a . 186 DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA eoeercsces 1215 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON... ..2e05 SOUTHERN BLDG 
PITTSBURGH ..ccccccvcee 439-449 WATER 

Pete ee area ar ae er a) SIXT 
CHICAGO .ccccvsccccece 14-30 N. PEORIA 
eee 100 N. FOURTH 
CLE’ Mn <6 ae ess 6. ae bee EUCLID 
GUINEE ccc eee eres veee ALNUT 
aks os 5-0 sone 1ERIE , 
COLUMBUR. 0 wc csc cces . THIRD 
GAMTOM scccvccece 1106 SECOND 8T., N, E. 
YOUNGSTOWN .......-+6- W. FEDERAL 
WHEELING .... 2.2 cccvce 3120-80 JACOBS 
ML = 009) 68) 0 070 'e 018 66 wate 128 W. TWELFTH 
BR cas 6 a 00 8 6 0.8 6 ace ae 918 11TH 
MILWAUKEE. .....-.ceces ATER ST 
SAN FRANCISCO ....e2e0.5 149-55 BLUXOME 
LOS ANGELES .....cccces = Beg eH 
QUMBVEEE ccc crc cvccccce . MAIN 
PY yy A See cs 315 TENTH AVE. 8. 
NEW ORLEANS ..........-. 846 BARONNE 
HOUSTON .ccccsccce PRESTON & SMITH 
Ss Pa ee 1200-1206 JACKSON 
ANTONIO ..ccccccccccse 212 LOSOYA 
FORT WORTH ..ccccecces 828-830 MONROE 
Mm pee evecsese RIDGE ARCADE 
TORONTO, CAN.......+6. 59 E. RICHMOND 
i, 66.0 6 0 6% 4:8 20 W. JACKSON 
DETROIT OFFICE PO ee a HAMMOND BLDG. 
CHICAGO OFFICE........>. KARPEN BLDG. 









































FOR BABY’S CRIB 
—— waterproof sheeting 
that really protects 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafing or 
irritation. Easily cleaned— 
always fresh, dainty, sweet. 
36 in. wide, light or heavy; 
54 in. wide, heavy weight only. 
GET THE GENUINE. Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
| 6dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting write 

us. 

The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-A, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 
Stork Pants, etc. 


K Economical Koc Original 
CRIB—PLAY-PEN—BASSINET Many other ex- 
combined. Atc: stof good Cribalone. clusive features 
Sanitary,night-\ime—nap-time— 
play-time. Sp ings and mat- 
ress raise and jower and with 
the KIDDIE KOOP Fold In- 
stantly to Caryy Anywhere. 
Write for descriptive folder and 
10-day trial offer and learn of 
advantages oves substitutes. 
Dealer’s name «appreciated. 


E.M.Trimble: Co., 5 St., Rochester, N.Y. 
Canada 


Ambrose 
—dea-T ie Mfg. Co., Toronto, Ont. ) 
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Tho GRE 











o : 


Stretching forth her hands to 
all in need; to Jew or Gentile, 
black or white; knowing no 
favorite, yet favoring all. 


Ready and eager to comfort at a time 
when comfort is most needed. Helping the 
little home that’s crushed beneath an iron 
hand by showing mercy in a healthy, human 
way; rebuilding it, in fact, with stone on 
stone; replenishing empty bins and empty 
cupboards; bringing warmth to hearts and 
hearths too long neglected. 


Seeing all things with a mother’s sixth 
sense that’s blind to jealousy and meanness; 
seeing men in their true light, as naughty 





ATEST MOTHER in the 
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children — snatching, biting, 
bitter—but with a hidden side 
that’s quickest touched by 
mercy. 





Reaching out her hands across the sea 
to No Man’s Land; to cheer with warmer 
comforts thousands who must stand and 
wait in stenched and crawling holes and 
water-soaked entrenchments where cold and 
wet bite deeper, so they write, than Boche 
steel or lead. 


She’s warming thousands, feeding thou- 
sands, healing thousands from her store; 
the Greatest Mother in the World—the 
RED CROSS. 


Every Dollar of a Red Cross War Fund goes to War Relief 








This page contributed to the Winning of the War by the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
































U. S. Gov't Committee 
on Public Information, 
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PRODUCTS 


Hospitality Need Not 
Conflict With Patriotism 








OR need the menu be less inviting; 

for Armour has provided satisfying 
alternatives for foods that are high in 
price and hard to obtain. 


You can maintain the standards of your 
table if you are careful to secure only 
those products sold under the Oval Label 
(the guide to topmost quality) and which 
are marked with the name , 


SITIOUMS 


The Big Name in Foods 


There are over a hundred pure foods sold under 
the quality guarantee of the Armour Oval 
Label. All of them are fine in flavor and high 
in food value; among them there are many 
alternatives for foods at present scarce, and 
which our Domestic Science Department will 
gladly show you, on request, how to use. 








For example, your desserts will be as rich and 
sweet. if you replace sugar with Armour’s 
Syrups. On your table and in your kitchen 
_.Armour’s feibéesl Oleomargarine will solve 
part of your problem. For frying and as a 
shortening, Vegetole is both inexpensive and 
highly satisfactory. Economy and patriotism 
call for the use of such alternatives as these. 
And the uniform quality assured by the name 
Armour relieves you of uncertainty under all 
circumstances. 





Ask your dealer for Armour’s Quality Products in 
packages—soups, fish, meats, vegetables, fruits, 
condiments and beverages. Most dealers carry 
them; but if yours does not, one of our 385 
Branch Houses is near at hand to supply him. 


Ask Your Dealer For These 
Oval Label Products 








MetzBeat Package Foods Stockinet Star Cloverbloom 
Including Meats, Fish, Ham Butter 

Soups, Fruit, Vege- Star Bacon “eiBeds Frankfurt 
BRE SR Sate “Simon Sausage 

tables, Pork and Beans, “ Pure”Leaf Lard sea Oleo- 
Condiments, Peanut Vegetole margarine 


Butter, Evaporated (Shortening) 


Grape Juice 
Milk, Rice, Coffee, etc. 6xSese Eggs 


Jams and Jellies 























Let This Book Help Solve Your Home Problems 


“‘The Business of Being a Housewife” 


# This book will pay for itself several times over in the 
preparation of a single dish—many times over’in a day’s 
meals. It will be sent to you on receipt of 10 cents (coin 
or stamps) to pay postage and packing charges. Address 
Domestic Science Dept., Desk 15, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 


ARMOUR <x» COMPANY 


2315 
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Grow Your 








Get Sweetness Out of the Beets You Plant 





Ccyaapeeee |HILE we shall probably have 

A V2 all the sugar necessary for our 
preservation of food this sum- 
mer, we must guard against 
wasting it or using it where we 
could just as well use some- 
thing else. Why not put up 
beet-sugar sirup for use in the 
making of dark jellies, for next winter’s hot 
cakes, for sweetening spice cakes, etc.? 

Sugar beets may be grown and sirup pro- 
duced in any locality which has tillable soil 
capable of producing good crops of vegetables. 
Therefore, anyone having a small piece of fer- 
tile, tillable ground and the usual garden imple- 
ments—a spade, a hoe anda rake—is equipped 
to grow the beets necessary for the production 
of a home supply of sirup. 

In some localities the beets produced are 
richer in sugar than they are in other localities, 
but all sugar beets, if properly handled, are 
capable of producing sirup. The richer the 
roots are in sugar the larger the quantity of 
sirup that may be produced from a given 
quantity of roots and the less the time that will 
be required to reduce the juice to the desired 
consistency. 














] Sy col the ground selected for growing the 
beets should be well drained and fairly fer- 
tile. Extremely poor, shallow, sandy or hardsoil 
should not be used for beets until it has been 
put in proper condition for crop production; 
likewise, ground that has been very heavily 
manured should be avoided, since such soil 
sometimes produces very large roots, poor in 
sugar. 

A few rows of sugar beets in the garden will 
generally be sufficient for a supply of sirup for 
home use. A bushel of beets will produce from 
three to five quarts of sirup. Beet roots when 
mature should weigh from one to two pounds 
each; hence thirty or forty average beets will 
make a bushel. These facts will enable one to 
estimate the area that will be needed to produce 
the home supply of sirup. 

Usually a few ounces of beet seed will pro- 
duce a quantity of beets sufficient for sirup 
making and for table use for the average family. 
The seed should not be planted until the ground 
is warm and the other conditions right for 
quick germination and for the subsequent 
growth of the plants. A shallow furrow may be 
made with a rake handle or other convenient 
implement and the seed dropped by hand and 
covered by using the back of the rake. 

In most sections of the country from four to 
six months are required for the beets to reach 
their proper size and stage of development. 
The proper stage for harvesting will be indi- 
cated by a yellowish tinge of the foliage and by 
the fact that the beets when pulled are almost 
free from dirt. 

The beets should be topped by cutting them 
off squarely at the point where the lowest leaf 
was attached. The topping can best be done 
by means of a heavy knife; usually a single 
stroke is sufficient to top a beet. The roots can 
then be made into sirup at once, or they may 
be stored until a more convenient time. 


HE first step in making beet sirup consists 
in topping and cleaning the roots. As al- 
ready stated, the crowns should be cut off at 
the point of the lowest leaf scar. The reason for 
this is that the crown or upper part of the beet 
contains a large part of the salts taken from the 
soil in the process of growth. It is desirable to 
have the sirup as free as possible from these 
mineral salts, which, if present in too large 
quantities, would render the sirup unpalatable. 
In cleaning the roots they may be placed in 
a tub or other suitable receptacle and covered 
with cool water to loosen the dirt and to make 
the roots more crisp. After soaking for a few 
minutes, until the dirt is loosened, they should 
be thoroughly scrubbed. 

After the roots are thoroughly washed they 
should be cut into thin slices. A three-bladed 
kraut cutter securely fastened on the top of a 

pparrel is very satisfactory. The upper head 


of the barrel should be removed so that the 
beet slices will fall directly into the barrel. Ifa 
kraut cutter is not at hand, any slicing device, 
the simplest of which is a butcher knife, will 
be satisfactory. 

The slices should be very thin. The thinner 
the slices the more rapidly the sugar is ex- 
tracted. The beet root is held in the hand and 
pressed against the blades of the slicer. 


BUSHEL of beets will make approximately 
two bushels of slices, which should be 
placed in a barrel and covered at once with hot 
water. About ten gallons of water will be 
required to cover them. An excess of water 
should be avoided, since it would increase the 
amount of evaporation required to reduce the 
solution to the desired consistency. If boiling 
water is used the temperature of the slices will 
reduce the temperature of the water to about 
the proper degree (158 to 176 degrees Fahren- 
heit) for the extraction of the sugar. 

The barrel should be covered with several 
thicknesses of canvas to hold the heat. The 
sliced beets should be permitted to soak for 
about an hour, and the barrel should be agi- 
tated from time to time without uncovering it. 

The water should now be drawn off and 
strained through several thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. No pressing is required to remove the 
juice from the beet. If the barrel is provided 
with a faucet near the bottom for the purpose 
of drawing off the liquid, it will be found con- 
venient. 

The soaking does not remove all the sugar 
from the beet slices, but by far the larger part 
of it is extracted if the slices are sufficiently 
thin and the water is of the proper tempera- 
ture. The resulting liquid is of a light-brown 
color, with a sweetish bitter taste. The refuse 
beet slices are a valuable feed for chickens, 
hogs and other livestock. 

The juice may be placed in a kettle or other 
convenient receptacle, where it should be 
heated slowly until it has evaporated to the 
proper consistency. It should be noted that 
evaporation depends upon the temperature, 
the surface of the liquid exposed and the con- 
dition of the air above the liquid. 

Slow boiling is important in making beet 
sirup, and several hours will be required to 
complete the evaporating process. This may 
be done on the kitchen stove, and the fire 
should be maintained sufficiently hot to keep 
the liquid boiling until the proper amount of 
evaporation has taken place to produce the de- 
sired consistency of sirup. Some people like a 
thin sirup, while others prefer a thick product. 
In boiling the juice care should be taken to 
avoid scorching. 


HILE the boiling is progressing a scum 

will rise on the surface of the liquid; this 
should be removed carefully by means of a 
skimmer. An old-fashioned milk skimmer, or a 
basin with or without small holes in the bot- 
tom, will accomplish the desired result. The 
skimmer should, for convenience, be provided 
with a suitable handle. A small straight or 
curved stick of proper length, split at one end 
and slipped over the edge of the skimmer, will 
serve the purpose. 

The object in skimming is to remove the 
scum as completely as possible without wasting 
any of the.liquid. This operation removes the 
strong, beetlike flavor and leaves a wholesome 
and palatable product. The removal of the 
scum tends also to keep the liquid from boiling 
over. As soon as the sirup has reached the de- 
sired consistency and has been skimmed care- 
fully it may be placed in cans or bottles for fu- 
ture use. It should be canned or bottled while 
hot and tightly sealed or corked to prevent 
molding. 

The sirup produced from beets is dark in 
color. The flavor of the sirup is pleasant and it 
may be used for all purposes for which molasses 
would be employed, especially for table use: 
on buckwheat cakes, in making dark-colored 
cake, or in preparing certain kinds of home- 
made candy. 





NOTE—Have you our new booklet ‘£100 Thrift Recipes,” in which recipes without sugar, wheat, 
meat and fat are given? Price, 10 cents. Send your request, together with the money, to the 
Household Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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ur home | by repainting 


ee the Paint Ups aid Clean Up movement, and get new pleasure from 
the old home. Besides making the home more attractive, paint preserves 
the woodwork and saves you work by making surfaces easier to clean. 


This interior is a suggestion. To reproduce use Certain-teed Flat Wall 

Paints as follows: Hall: Walls, Leaf Green No. 483. Ceiling, Orient. . 

Ivory No. 473.. Room: Walls, Turquoise Blue No. 472. Ceiling, — 
_ Seafoam. Green No. 482.. ‘Woodwork: Certain-teed Snow White © 
Enamel No. 25. Floors: Certain-teed Floor Varnish No. 911. 


vs dec ok oes Certain-teed Flat Wall Paints are dione than 


They are also sani , germ proof and servic 


oo will (ihe nem. ‘clean and attractive for a num 


sciebtificaly plete rs ce ae oes Sealy wall paint. 
The pigments are ground impalpably fin and are thoroughly and 
creo ere ode : 2: Th 


If you want to be. 
Varnishes. Any dealer can g 
and:for all purposes. Sold in. “al sae ane. 
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“What Did You Eat 


As a Little Girl, When Nobody 
Had Any Puffed Grains?” 


That is a question often asked, and perhaps you too have 
heard it. Lovers of Puffed Grains can’t conceive how children 
got along without them 


Yet millions of children, even nowadays, never get half’ 


enough. And this is to their mothers: 


Whole-Grain Bubbles 
Every Food Cell Exploded 


Puffed Grains are steam-exploded grains. And two of 
them are whole grains, puffed to eight times normal size. 

They are not mere food confections, but scientific foods. 
They are not for gala meals alone—not for rare occasions. 
No other form cf these grains can compare with this. 





Prof. Anderson found that rice, corn and wheat could be 
steam-exploded. And he found the way—by applying an 
hour of fearful heat, then shooting the grains from guns. 

In every Puffed Grain kernel he thus causes a hundred 
million explosions—one for every food cell. That makes 
digestion easy and complete. 





So these are ideal forms of grain food. Not for mealtime only, but 


between meals. Not for breakfast only, but for luncheons, for suppers, 
for bedtime. 


They are airy ubhies. flimsy, flavory, flaky. So they are as welcome 
as sweetmeats But they are foods, and fitter foods than any other process 
can create. 


Let no day pass without them. 


Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 





























Mix With Berries 


In the morning, or serve with sugar 
and cream. of milk. 

Douse with a little melted butter for 
children after school. They are better 
than peanuts or popcorn. Use like nut 
meats in home candy making. 


Float in Milk 


For luncheons or suppers, float in bowls 


Serve as wafers in your dinner soups, 
or as a garnish on ice cream. 

Serve them freely—any hour—for they 
do not tax digestion. 


























Only Paper Receptacles Needed for Packing 


THE EASIEST WAY 
TO DRY FOOD 


By Edith M. Barber 


CFS of the greatest advantages of the oven 
method of drying food is in the fact that 
there need be no outlay for utensils, as every 
household has, as part of its kitchen equip- 
ment, a steamer or at least a colander which 
may be fitted into a kettle to serve the purpose 
of a steamer for the preliminary process. 

If a gas stove is used the racks which belong 
to the oven may be used for the actual drying. 
Three racks may be satisfactorily utilized at 
the same time, and it is possible to purchase 
an extra rack for about fifty cents. The racks 
should be covered with cheesecloth or thin old 
muslin pinned tightly at the corners. 

To enlarge the capacity of the coal oven, 
wooden frames covered with cloth or with 
copper screening may be easily made at home. 
The first frame should be raised from the floor 
of the oven by wooden blocks. 

The cost of the oven method of drying lies 
almost entirely in the fuel, and this will vary 
in different localities. If you have acoal range, 
use of the oven can be made while the top is 
utilized for other purposes, and the actual out- 
lay is negligible. When a gas stove is used the 
pilot only is needed—at a quarter of a cent an 
hour with eighty-cent gas. 


HE cost therefore depends upon the time 

needed for drying, and this will depend upon 
the type of vegetable and also upon weather 
conditions, as dry atmosphere will serve as an 
aid while moist weather will be a hindrance. 

THE Process OF OvEN DryiInc: (1) Wash 
and prepare vegetable according to kind; (2) 
steam (except tomatoes and soft fruit); (3) 
dry; (4) pack (after several days). 

WASHING AND PREPARING: Clean the vege- 
tables thoroughly. Root vegetables should be 
scrubbed well to eliminate the earthy taste. 
Pare or scrape vegetables with thick skins, so 
they will dry more quickly. Vegetables and 
fruits, such as carrots and apples, should be 
sliced thin before steaming. Slice the apples 
into salt water to prevent discoloring. 

STEAMING: Steaming serves the most im- 
portant part in the drying process. It opens 
the pores of the vegetables and enables them to 
dry from the inside out. It hastens the time 
for drying and produces a better-flavored and 
more tender product. Five minutes is long 
enough for most vegetables, but beets seem to 
keep their color better if they are completely 
cooked before being dried. It shortens ma- 
terially the time of cooking when they are 
prepared for the table. After steaming, wipe 
the vegetables with a cloth to remove surplus 
moisture, before placing them in the oven. 

Dryinc: When the vegetables are prepared 
arrange them closely together on the racks. 
Corn should be spread in a layer about half an 
inch thick, not too near the edge of the rack, 
as the outer edge gets more intense heat. It 
will dry more quickly if stirred occasionally, 
but this is not necessary for other products. 


F YOUR gasstove has a pilot light, it will fur- 

nish enough heat. If it is not equipped with 
that convenience, one burner turned very low 
will not give too much warmth. In any case 
let the oven door be open from the start, as this 
gives a circulation of air which is just as im- 
portant as the heat itself. The heat in the coal 
range should be kept low and even. If you 
own a confectioner’s thermometer, it can be 
used to advantage, although it is not a neces- 
sity. The temperature should not: be more 
than 140 degrees Fahrenheit at the beginning, 
and at no time over 160 degrees. 

Time For Dryine: It is difficult to make 
accurate statements as to time needed for dry- 
ing, as this varies to such an extent. Apples 
which dry in about two hours and a half take 
as short time as any material. Tomatoes, soft 
fruits and berries take the longest time, and 
consequently it is usually cheaper and more 
satisfactory to can such things. Berries, how- 
ever, retain so much of their original flavor 
that. drying is recommended in spite of the 
long time it needs. 

TEsTs FOR Drvyinc: (1) Vegetables should 
be dry but not brittle yn should not snap). 
(2) Juicy vegetables and fruits should not stain 
the fingers when pressed. (3) When apparently 
dry the products should be spread out on 
paper plates or in large paper boxes for several 
days before packing. They should be stirred 
occasionally and, if any sirupy substance ap- 
pears, they should be put back in the oven for 
a longer time. 

PACKING: Paper boxes, envelopes or bags 
are better than tin or glass for packing dried 
products, as they absorb any moisture that 
may be left. Most of us have plenty of such 
things in the house, but in case we need to buy 
them, the containers may be purchased very 
reasonably. If paper bags are used they should 
be pasted and folded over rather than tied. 





All the Equipment Needed for Drying 
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COLGATE: 


HE delicate grace of 

awakening Spring and 
the charm of Nature at her 
newest and freshest are im- 
prisoned in Colgate’s exqui- 
site perfumes—to be released 
for your pleasure. Both sin- 
gle flower essences and subtle 
blends—all in the charming 
good taste which perfumes 
can express. 


dao aa 


The Famous Test 


made impartially by some 200,000 women, 
proved thesuperiority of Colgate’s tothe for- 
eign perfumes. Send 2 cents for details and 
Test Material,so you, too,can make thetest. 


COLGATE & CO, 
199 Fulton Street Dept H. New York 














-write for 
this book 
by Mrs.Knox 
oxilbod Economy" 
38 recipes 
like this one 





Cottage Pudding 

Soak one-half envelope of Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine in one-fourth cup cold water ten min- 
utes. Make a custard of two cups milk, one- 
third cup sugar, a few grains of salt and two 
egg yolks. Add soaked gelatine to the hot cus- 
tard, and when nearly cool, add whites of eggs, 
beaten until stiff, two-thirds cup stale cake 
crumbs and one teaspoonful vanilla. Turn into 
a mold or small cups, first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. Any left-over cocoa or coffee may 
be used instead of the milk. 


6 hee above is just one of the many 
economical dishes included in Mrs. 
Knox’s new book on ‘*Food Econ- 
omy.’’ Most of the war-time recipes 
contained in this book show how to 
make delicious dishes out of ‘‘left- 
overs’? — new and inviting uses for 
inexpensive foods—all of them ap- 
proved by the Food Administration. 
If you have not yet received your copy 
of ‘*Food Economy,”” send for it today. A 


post card will bring it,if you mention your 
dealer’s name and address. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc 
13 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 
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NEWP 


OIL COOK 


TRAIT 


How 3,000,000 Homes 
Save Coal 


Three million homes use New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. In 
addition to saving mz//lions of tons of coal, so essential to America’s indus- 
tries and winning the war, these 3,000,000 homes have banished from 
their kitchens the dirt and drudgery of the coal hod and the ash pan. 











The U. S. Fuel Administration authorizes us to say that it considers the 
use of oil cook stoves and oil heaters at this time avery important 
help in the necessary conservation of coal for war purposes. 











Gas Stove Comfort with Kerosene Oil 


The Long Blue Chimney Burner 
makes kerosene the ideal fuel—turns 
every drop of oil into clean, intense 
heat. No soot—no smoke — no odor. 
It lights and heats instantly, like gas— 
no time wasted in generating. Set the 
flame high or low, and it stays where 
i} you put it. 
| When operated at highest flame, the 

Long Blue Chimney Burneris the clean- 
est, fastest-cooking oil burner made. 


Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook 


7350 Platt Avenue 








any good hardware or housefurnishing store, or write 


us for New Perfection booklet 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co. Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 





The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 
gives you gas stove cleanliness and com- 
fort at kerosene cost. 


All New Perfection Burners are 
made of brass and give satisfac- 
tory service for years. 


New Perfection Ovens bake to per- 
fection because of correct heat circu- 
lation. Have glass doors. Fit any 
stove. 


Stove, Oven and Water Heater at 


Cleveland, O. 


























\\ The Long Blue Chimney 
: \ Bummer gives Gas Stove 
Comfort 











COMPLETE THE KITCHEN 


with the New Perfection Kero- 
sene Water Heater. Attaches . 
to any tank without disturbing 
other connections. Most efficient 
with 30-gallon tank. Gives quick, 
abyndant hot water at minimum 
cost, summer and winter, for 
dishes, laundry and bath. Uses 
the famous Long Blue Chimney 
and Brass Burners~-same as 
the cook stove. For sale by 
hardware stores and plumbers. 
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_ In the Home generally — but more 
_ especially so at Housecleaning time, 


Old Dutch 


is your dependable helper. 


Does better work- goes farther - cheaper 
than soap. It halves your time, halves 
your labor, halves your expense. 


Price - Quality- Quantity always the same 
Large sifter can 1O¢ 
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Ww to do when you can’t is one of the things in which Oklahoma farm women excel. Last 
summer the drought caught the Oklahoma Panhandle. Gardens were“patchy.” Meat was scarce 
last autumn and “garden sass” a rarity. In the emergency the Harper County home-demonstration 
agent, Mrs. Laura McClain, decided that jack rabbits were a mine of wealth which had scarcely 
been touched. She inaugurated a systematic campaign of education through cooking demonstrations 
at community meetings in the rural schools. As a result over 50 rural school-teachers organized 
“bunny sausage” clubs, teaching the school girls and their mothers how to cook jack rabbit in 
many delicious ways, and also how to can it in sausage form for later use. 





r- 7] N THE United States wild 
ys) rabbits always have been an 
Ge || important source of food, espe- 
Ne cially during the cold part of 
the year, and less attention 
¥)1)| therefore has been paid to the 
| breeding of rabbits than in most 
foreign countries. The jack rab- 
bit, so plentiful in the western part of our 
country, where alive it is considered a pest, is 
now being canned commercially. 

It would be impossible to estimate correctly 
the number of rabbits marketed and eaten in 
Great Britain. Before the present war not only 
were the home warrens and farms drawn upon 
for a supply, but from 10,000 to 12,000 tons 
were imported annually. 

The present shortage of farm livestock 
throughout the country is one that cannot be 
remedied quickly. In the Belgian hare and 
other domesticated rabbits we have animals 
that breed rapidly, mature early and furnish 
a palatable and highly nutritious meat. The 
supply can be increased enormously within a 
few months, without using space that may be 
needed for the production of crops. Rabbit 
meat can be produced in almost unlimited 
quantities at less cost than that of any other 
meat, not excepting poultry. 

The so-called Belgian hare is merely a do- 
mesticated form of the wild rabbit of Europe. 
It is one of the best rabbits for table use. It 
weighs more than most breeds, develops very 
rapidly and the quality of the meat is superior 
to all others. The chief known reason for call- 
ing the animal a “‘ hare”’ lies in its resemblance 
in color to the wild hare. The “ Flemish Giant” 
is a cross between the Belgian hare and other 
breeds, developed especially for large size, with 
the result that the flesh may be slightly coarser 
in mature animals. With young hutch rabbits 
few persons can distinguish differences in the 
quality of the flesh of the various breeds. 














UCH of the excellence of the rabbit as food 

depends on the rapidity of its growth, and 
still more on the manner of cooking it. In the 
hands of an experienced cook it becomes all 
that the most fastidious taste can wish. 

The rabbit thrives well on a diversity of 
vegetable foods. A few staple foods are suffi- 
cient, but no animal is more adaptable to sud- 
den changes of diet; so that one can feed what 
is available or cheap, the idea being to produce 
weight with the least possible outlay of money. 

The best grain for rabbits is oats, either 
whole or crushed, though corn meal, barley or 





We Have Always Eaten But Never Preserved It 


other grain may often be fed by way of change. 
The crushed oats are best when freshly broken, 
and a hand mill for preparing them is a valu- 
able adjunct to a rabbitry. 

Hay is a necessary part of the rabbit’s diet, 
and if possible that of the very best quality 
should be used. If one has small grounds where 
suitable grass grows, the mowing may be done 
at short intervals and the hay thoroughly cured 
so that no sweating takes place. 


| ABBITS should be fed twice daily, morning 

and evening. The general rule is to feed 
only as much grain or green stuff as the animals 
will consume. Hay is put into a hutch to be 
available at any time, part of it being left as 
litter. The exact amount of grain or green stuff 
for each rabbit at a meal cannot be stated, as the 
appetite varies greatly at different times. Ob- 
servations of the quantity left over when the 
animals quit feeding will soon enable the feeder 
to adjust the meals to the needs of the rabbits. 
Overfeeding is a much more common mistake 
than underfeeding. 

In summer green food should be the chief 
reliance, and only a small quantity of hay or 
grain is needed. Rabbits are fond of all kinds 
of garden vegetables, besides wild parsley, dan- 
delion, plantain, dock and other weeds, as well 
as lawn clippings and other grasses. Agréeable 
changes in diet are always possible in summer, 
but overfeeding of too much green stuff to 
young rabbits should be avoided and also the 
feeding of stuff that is wet with dew or rain. It 
is best to cut clover or other green food in the 
afternoon before the dew falls and to spread it 
under shelter, so that it will not heat, but be 
still fresh at feeding time. 

The Government would like you to help in 
meat production by raising Belgian hares this 
summer and, to aid you, there has been pre- 
pared a bulletin, obtainable from the Agricul- 
tural Department, Washington, D. C., to show 
you how to plan hutches and pens, how to 
select stock, etc. Next winter the rabbit meat 
may be safely canned, so there will be no con- 
tinuous outlay for grain food. 

The fact that rabbits are easily grown and 
are a cheap and excellent substitute for the 
ordinary meats is likely to turn the attention 
of many more persons to rearing the animals. 
That they can be propagated without costly 
investment in land and buildings is a peculiar 
advantage, and the presence on the farm or in 
the garden of an animal which, like poultry, 
may be killed and prepared for the table at 
short notice is exceedingly desirable. 





WENTY-THREE rural school-teachers of Harper County, Oklahoma, with the county superin- 
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®Red Label 
S pices 
make food saving a pleasure 


A lot of folks are finding out that saving 
food to help win the war is no burden at all. 


The Hooverized dish comes on the table. 
Father and the boys eye it doubtfully; taste 
it critically, and then—a smile spreads round 
the table and the plates come up for more. 


Maybe it’s something cooked over from 
yesterday in a delicious new form, a cheaper 
cut, or a vegetable in place of meat. But 
whatever it is, the secret is in the seasoning— 
the skillful use of good spices that saves dol- 
lars, and helps you keep your food pledge. 


Nothing has ever been found to take the place 
of good spices. 


1—They impart to food a delicious savoriness of 
their own. 

2—They bring forth the true flavor of other 
ingredients. 

3— They have real preservative value. 

4—They stimulate and promote digestion, in the 
natural way. 


It is because they are so indispensable that 
we go half-way round the world to get them, 
carefully selecting in the fragrant spice isles 
the finest berries, barks and buds, bringing 
them by sea 15,000 miles to our great factory, 
milling them scientifically, and packing them 
in the rim-revolving sifting and pouring top 
canisters—so easy to open, so easy to use. 


And yet their cost is negligible—less than 
$1.00 during an entire year for a full supply. 


Surely it is worth while, therefore—to serve 
your family food, in the most palatable way, 
by using the very best spices—Colburn’s “A”’ 
Red Label Spices. 


For sixty years the supreme seasoning 


The A.Colburn Co., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
Spices Gooking Herbs Flavoring Extracts 
Mustard Pickling Spices Other Condiments 


ae 











































tendent and the county home-demonstration agent, Mrs. Laura McClain. These are the first of 
the 50 teachers in that county who pledged themselves to organize “bunny sausage” clubs in their 
communities. The school boys do the hunting, the girls do the cooking and everyone enjoys the 
“‘bunny sausage”’ hot luncheons which are served in the schools on cold days. 
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Meals Are Better 
in Kive Ways 
—when oranges are included 


1 - Better Balanced: Serve oranges for their ‘‘vitamines’’ 
as well as for their flavor. Vitamines are diet balancers. 


Authorities say the average meal of white bread, meat and potatoes 
does not supply enough of these essentials. Oranges are rich in vita- 
mines. 


So every meal is better balanced when oranges are served. 


2 -Save Exportable Foods: Don’t overlook this fact in 


ordering your meals: Oranges save for export other 


foods that you might eat instead. You don’t need sugar on Cali- 
fornia oranges. 


Any meal that helps to save food for our fighting men is better than 
a meal that doesn’t give this aid. 


3-More Economical: Oranges also take the place of 
other foods that cost more, and thus lower the expense 
of any meal. Oranges are salad-and-dessert in one. 
Try saving with the orange. See how it cuts down bills. 
Nourishing meals are further improved if they are economical. 


4-Easier to Prepare: Remember, too, that you simply 
slice an orange; or serve the sections, cut-up or whole. 
Either way is tasty and attractive. 


Good meals are better still if they are easy to prepare. 


5-Taste Better: Plus all these four improvements is the 
delicious flavor of the orange. All meals asze better 
when oranges are included, for oranges are luscious appetizers. 


Don’t let a fruit that serves in these five ways be just occasional - 
with you. Better all your meals with oranges. Begin today. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sold by first class dealers everywhere 


ET Mo POA SL ne EL urna evecnsuacu enue at aden atin 


2 


MO 


+ Send a post card now for an interesting article, ‘‘Food Value of 
Oranges,” by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, head of the famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. We'll be glad to send 200 orange and lemon recipes 
which have been prepared by Alice Bradley, Principal of Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery, Boston. Address: California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. Dept. E-2, Los Angeles, California. 
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The Most Interesting Spot in the World 


Where Over a Thousand Women and Children Pass, 
Every Day, From Fear and Grief to Joy and Freedom 


By Esther Lovejoy, M.D. 


EDITOR’S NOTE — Dr. Esther Lovejoy, one of the most distinguished American women physicians, some years ago was Public Health 
Commissioner of Portland, Oregon. At that time she was the only woman who had ever filled the highest position in a public Department of Health. 
She has since been a specialist in maternity practice. Last summer organizations affiliated with the Woman’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, representing more than ten million women, recommended that Doctor Lovejoy be sent to France to make a survey of conditions there and 
report what American women might best do to serve the women of France. In August, 1917, she sailed as a volunteer, and in September, 1917, she joined 
the Children’s Bureau of the American Red Cross in France. This article is a result of her work with that organization. 





7\EFORE the war, Evian-les-Bains 
was a popular pleasure resort; 
#4] now it isa more popular one. It 
| was formerly a place where peo- 
ple went for rest and relaxation; 
|| now it is the gateway to France 
from the land beyond the line, 
——=—'} and the gateway to the mother 
country is a pleasant prospect to the helpless 
thousands living in duress under the harsh rule 
of the‘ Fatherland.” Before the invasion, Evian- 
les-Bains was frequented by people to whom 
fortune had been kind. Now it is the place 
where those who have sounded all the shoals 
and’ deeps of misery find relief and draw their 
first free breath after more than three years of 
suffering and oppression. 

The town is beautifully situated on the 
French side of Lake Geneva directly opposite 
the Swiss city of Lausanne. The climate is 
delightful. The outlook is all loveliness. As a 
setting for a pleasure resort the site is perfect, 
and the extravagant equipment designed to 
attract the patronage of people with the means 
of gratifying luxurious tastes has been easily 
adapted to the uses of those who have not where 
to lay their heads. 

The hotels are now crowded with the guests 
of the nation—the sick and the helpless who 
have been robbed of their homes in the 
part of France which lies north of the 








touched by their welcome to the mother coun- 
try, moved by their national music, and many 
smiling faces were wet with tears. 

A band with a trumpeter meets every train, 
and in answer to the first French bugle call that 
has been heard by these unfortunates since the 
men of Northern France were called to arms to 
resist the invasion in 1914, heads are thrust 
from the car windows and the treble cry ‘‘ Vive 
la France” echoes through the station. The 
widows and orphans of the war-stricken prov- 
inces are cheering the mother country. Tiny 
paper flags are waving from every window and 
the voices of little children are heard above the 
clank of cars as the train draws slowly in. 


‘T LAST they arein free France. Their homes 
are still in the hands of the enemy, but at 
least they have escaped with their lives. The em- 
bargo on liberty is raised and all the older chil- 
dren know that they are no longer under the heel 
of the Hindenburgers. The change in the at- 
mosphere produces a joyous reaction, and the 
young boys, hustling from the cars, pause on the 
platform, look round, take long breaths of fresh 
French air, make signs to each other and begin 
to sing the songs they have learned in secret and 
dark places. Many of these songsare dedicated 
disrespectfully to the Kaiser, and the one which 


About one-half of this endless procession is 
made up of little children. There are fatherless 
children, motherless children, and many little 
children who were lost by their parents in the 
confusion of war and who do not know who they 
are or wherethey are from. The children pushed 
to the forefront of the procession, following close 
after the trumpeter, who wore the horizon-blue 
uniform of a French soldier and who was deco- 
rated with five war medals and walked with a 
limp due toa bullet through his hip. The spec- 
tacle strongly suggested the march of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, but the illusion was destroyed 
by the presence of soldiers, Red Cross nurses, 
ambulances and other evidences of modern war- 
fare. . 


These convoys of “Rapatries” differ only | 


in degrees of wretchedness. Special convoys 
wholly of children are sometimes sent; Belgian 
and French orphanages are lifted by the might 
of the mailed fist and shaken out at Evian. 
Insanity is one of the evils increased: by the 
horrors of war, and a convoy of unfortunate 
pegple who had gone mad under the military 
régime in the occupied territory was recently 
brought through and grimly passed to France. 

No men of fighting age are sent through; all 
strong boys over fourteen and girls over sixteen 
are detained, and no healthy young woman is 
permitted to return to France unless 
she has more than one child. 





trenches, transported by a circuitous 
route and literally dumped into South- 
ern France at Evian. The American 
Red Cross is using the Hotel Chatelet, 
one of the finest hotels in the country, 
as a children’s hospital for contagious 
diseases. The Gordon Annex, another 
large building, that was purchased a 
short time before the war by an enter- 
prising American for the purpose of 
opening a hotel, has been turned into 
a hospital for parasitic skin diseases. 
This place has accommodation for over 
two hundred patients, and the entire 
machinery of the institution is devoted | 
to the destruction of parasites that in- i} 
fest the human body and take on great 





O A MAN the most interesting spot 

in the world is “Somewhere in 
France,” somewhere along the far-flung 
battle-line where the fighting is the 
fiercest. But to a woman the most in- 
teresting spot in the world, just now, is 
a small town on the Swiss border. And 
Doctor Lovejoy tells why, with a de- 
scriptive power that will make every 
woman see and understand. 


HE spirit with which these pco- 

ple accept their misfortunes puts 
the world of whiners to shame. With 
weary feet they march along, keeping 
time to the national airs they haven’t 
| heard since the great retreat. Itissuch 
I a joy—such a privilege to hear a na- 
1 tional.air! With every reason to weep, 
they sing, It isso wonderful to be able 
| to lift up their voicesand sing thesongs 
} that are in their souls. Stripped of 
| everything but the scant clothing on 
their backs, they rejoice and their blithe 
spirits rise above the world’s sorrows 
simply because they are free again! 








activity when people are herded to- 
gether without the ordinary conveniences of life. 
The town of Evian has practically dedicated 
itself to the service of the ‘‘ Rapatries,’”’ the 
people returned to their home land. A fashion- 
able boarding school of former days is used as a 
home for the aged who have survived the hard- 
ships of the war, and the Casino, formerly the 
high shrine of pleasure lovers, has become a 
temple of Thanksgiving where the ceremonies 
welcoming the ‘“Rapatries” to the mother 
country are conducted morning and evening 
after the trains coiae in. 


“TYAPATRIES” are people of no military 

value. That is why they are sent out of 
the invaded provinces by the dictators tem- 
porarily in control. The plan is the last word in 
practical warfare. These unfortunate people are 
sifted and sorted, the able-bodied men are taken 
prisoners of war, the young boys and girls old 
enough to work are enslaved, and the military 
culls, the discard, made up of little children, deli- 
cate women, mothers with more than one child, 
the maimed, disease-bearing, insane and aged— 
in short, all who will add to the burden of a na- 
tion at war—are first robbed of all their earthly 
possessions, evicted en masse from their native 
towns and villages, herded together like animals, 
and finally deported by a circuitous route 
through Belgium, Germany and Switzerland 
and dumped into the open arms of France. 

Month after month they come at the rate of a 
thousand or more a day, with occasional inter- 
vals to suit the convenience of the military 
authorities in the occupied provinces. These 
people are assembled in their home villages and 
sent to Belgium for six weeks before their final 
entrainment for France by way of Switzerland. 
This precaution is to prevent the transmission 
of information which might be of military 
value. 

About three hundred and fifty thousand 
helpless and homeless people have passed by 
this route since the invasion. Thisis the longest 
and most pitiful procession that ever passed 
under the eyes of heaven. The Kaiser and his 
“kult” are calling aloud upon God, but surely 
their voices will never carry above the moaning 
sea of sorrow which their system has created. 


HE trains arrive at six o’clock in the morn- 

ing and four in the afternoon. Bearing in 
mind the physical, mental and spiritual vivisec- 
tion to which the people in Belgium and North- 
ern France had been subjected for three years 
and a half, plus the tiresome seventy-two hours’ 
journey, I was prepared for weariness and grief, 
but not for the pitiful expressions of gladness. 
Those whose nervous systems had partially sur- 
vived the shocks and horrors of war seem to find 
relief in laughter and songs and tears from the 
long-continued strain. Their emotions had been 
suppressed for so long that the pendulum natu- 
rally swung to the opposite extreme. They were 


seems most popular ends with adelightfulrefrain 
to the effect that ‘“‘ He never will be happy till 
his head’s cut off.” 

The spirit of such youngsters is the strongest 
guaranty any nation can pessibly have. These 
songs are not national hymns of hate, but 
catchy war songs expressing the sentiments of 
the nation in a way that appeals to the juvenile 
imagination, and the fact that they have 
learned them, passed them along, popularized 
them and hummed them to one another under 
conditions calculated to put fear into the hearts 
of men, shows what kind of stuff these boys are 
made of. We catch our breath at the audacity 
of these little ‘‘gavroches.’’ They have all com- 
mitted the high crime of lése-majesté, and we 
love them for that crime. . 

“Vive Amérique!” they cried when they 
caught sight of our Red Cross uniforms. ‘“‘ Rah 
for Lafayette!’? was my interpretation of their 
next spontaneous outburst. America and La- 
fayette are usually associated in the minds of 
most French boys. Many of them had had food 
from the American Relief Committee in Bel- 
gium, and clothes from people wearing a Red 
Cross as they passed through Switzerland. 


HE younger children were comparatively 

dumb and apprehensive in manner. This 
was possibly due in a measure to the fact that 
they are very tired after the long journey, but 
more likely it was because they did not remember 
the happy days before the war. None of these 
children play. Dread and distrust of strangers 
developed with their baby teeth, and while they 
are tractable and easy to manage, each clings 
to its mother as if its life depended upon her 
protection. They are fear-bred children. They 
have always lived under the ban of silence, and 
they cannot readily cast it off. ‘‘ Hush! Hush!” 
has been their mothers’ admonition since the 
beginning, and they are too young to under- 
stand what has happened and why their mothers 
change so suddenly and tell them to sing. One 
little girl who was glancing furtively about was 
asked if she knew the song that was being sung, 
and she answered very cautiously: ‘Yes, but 
we should be careful. They may hear us.” 

The American Red Cross sends ambulances 
to meet each train, and the sick and feeble 
are taken to the homes or hospitals to which 
they have been assigned. The v.-y old people 
are always exhausted by the ng trip, and 
many of the young children develop a special 
disease during the journey due to sitting for so 
many hours with their legs hanging over the 
edge of a hard:seat. Their legs are red, swollen 
and very painful from the knees down, but no 
permanent injury results. These cases and all 
others unable to walk are taken in the ambu- 
lances, and the rest of the “Rapatries” form a 
procession and march from the station to the 
Casino—the national clearing house—about a 
mile distant. 


The Casino is used as a clearing 
house for the “ Rapatries,” and the 
first need to be met is the need for food. Every 
morning and evening tables are set for six or 
seven hundred inthe great reception hall, and the 
outcasts from their homesin Northern France— 
the despised and rejected of the Kaiser—take 
their first meal intheir own free country, The 
room is decorated with the flags of the Allied 
nations, and patriotic music also is played dur- 
ing the meal. 

At the end the band always strikes up the 
“Marseillaise,’” and everybody sings. On my 
first evening I was watching closely. The old 
men sang with their hats in their hands and a 
look of reverence on their faces; the young boys 
waved their caps and sang as though they al- 
ready felt the call of their country and were 
waiting impatiently until they were old enough 
to answer that call. And the mothers—those 
poor mothers—were not silent. With a forti- 
tude of soui that made:them seem like blessed 
martyrs they lifted up their voices and sang the 
“Marseillaise,’” and their song was a sob that 
would wring the heart of the world. 

The “‘ Marseillaise”’ is not sung so much in 
France as it wasin the beginning of the war. 
Marchon! Marchon! isan inspiring idea when 
it is possible to march, but itisn’t a good song 
for trench fighting, where the dominant thought 
and theme are contained in the far less heroic 
expression “Digin.’’ Besides, people are tired 
and they like a little ragtime, Butit is a differ- 
ent story with those who have been living under 
the rule of the invaders, To them the ‘‘ Marse 
illaise” is like the breath of life and liberty, and 
this soul-stirring song with its fierce cry for 
vengence—“ March on! March on! until the 
vile blood of our oppressors shall drench the 
furrows of our land’’—has a new and terrible 
meaning. 


OR more than three years these people have 
lived under duress, and when they are released 

at Evian the pendulum naturally swings to the 
opposite side. Joy of deliverance is the domi- 
nant note, and the onlysad sound isthe low wail 
of the mother heart which cannot be comforted. 
The mothers whose boys are in slavery usually 
hope to see them again, but the mothers whose 
girls have become the spoils of war are always 
in despair. When peaceis declared the boys will 
be free to come home, but the girls will be bound 
by fetters stronger than any tyrant ever forged. 
In regular order the “‘ Rapatries”’ left the 
dining room that first evening and passed to the 
Information Bureau adjoining. Eight hundred 
thousand records have been compiled from in- 
formation secured from friends and relatives of 
people who were living in the occupied provinces 
at the time of the invasion, and are kept on file 
together with letters, messages and sometimes 
money, in case the persons in question should 
pass through Evian. About four-fifths of the 
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[ Make Your Hair 


Look Its Best | 





Proper Shampooing is what makes your 
hair beautiful. It brings out all,the real 
life, lustre, natural wave and color, and 
makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, but 
it cannot stand the hash effect of ordinary 
soap. The free alkali, in ordinary soaps, 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. This is why discriminating 


women Wwe WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless 
product, cannot possibly injure, and does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to do up. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOA- 
NUT OIL atany drug store, anda 50 cent 
bottle should last for months. 


GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THIS SIGNATURE 


ON EVERY ORIGINAL BOTTLE 








_If your druggist doesnot have it,an original bottle 
will be mailed direct upon receipt of the price. 


Splendid for Children. 
THE R. L. WATKINS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 








POWDER": PAS TE 


makes white, glistening teeth 
and firm, healthy gums — 
corrects acid saliva. 


Highest Award 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 




























to clean and brighten 
every kind and grade of 
polished surfaces. 


“Cleans as It Polishes”’ 
25¢ to $3.00. At All Dealers. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL Co. 
Chicago Toronto 


—  ~uaom AD 
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The boiling-water 
test that has made 
Valspar famous. 

























































The Painter 


Proves 


that it’s Valspar! 


This is the famous Valspartest. It proves : 
that Valspar is absolutely water-proof. 


An ordinary .varnish would blister and 
turn white in a few minutes if boiling 
water were poured on it like this, Juz iz 
doesn't affect Valspar one bit. 


Haven’t you noticed how spotted and 
shabby most front doors lookP That’s be- 
cause the varnish isn’t water-proof. It can’t 
stand up against the elements. 


But with a 


Valsparred front door the 


rain can beat on it, snow can bank up 
against it and stick all over it, but it can’t 
damage or mar the surface. 


Valspar is a varnish that rea//y procects 
and preserves woodwork. 


There is nothing like Valspar for gen- 
eral household use. It is particularly good 
for use in kitchen, pantry, laundry, and 
bathroom, where water is freely splashed 
about and the wear is severe. No ordinary 
varnish will stand this test. 












VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 











Special Offer—If you wish to test Valspar send 
20c. in stamps and we will send you enough 
Valspar to finish a small table or chair. 


VALENTINE & COM PANY _ 
460 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 


EsTABLISHED 1832 


VAN EES 


(Trade Mark) 


Toronto London 


Amsterdam 


W. P. Futter & Co., San Francisco and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 





WALENTINE’S 


An American product 
vastly superior to the 
finest imported enam- 
els. Zt starts white 
and stays white. 








al-Enamel 


ValsEnamel is very economical. A small 
quantity covers a great deal of surface, ena- 
bling the painter to furnish asuperior job at a 
reasonable cost. Itis washable. For dining- 
room, living-room or bedroom, for kitchen, 
pantry or bathroom, for interior or exterior 
work, use Val-Enamel. Ask the Valspar 
dealer for it. 








Copyright, 1918, Valentine & Co. 























THE MOST 
INTERESTING SPOT 
IN THE WORLD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


wayfarers find friends in this way. The system 
was devised and put into operation by Made- 
moiselle Philomene Goossens, a young woman 
who had never done any work of this kind 
before. One day she reached at random into a 
pile of letters addressed to possible “‘ Rapatries” 
and drew out one containing twenty francs 
and another offering a home to a friend of 
better days. Out of this incident grew her 
system. 

There is almost a supernatural suggestion in 
the coincidence that about three-fifths of the 
letters delivered through the bureau are writ- 
ten by friendsin France in the three days that 
the recipients are making the journey from 
Belgium to Evian. We were told that the 
writers of these letters were not notified and 
had no way of knowing that their friends were 
on the way to France. This evidence would 
seem to indicate that there are some pretty 
strong ‘‘wireless”’ calls for help sent out from 
that train. 

The bureau is simply a big, double counter 
arranged on temporary trestles in the center 
ofthe room. A hundred and fifty young women 
are on duty. The sections are lettered from A 
to Z, like a post office, and this makes it pos- 
sible for the ‘“‘Rapatries” to find their places 
promptly, where their records are taken and 
any letters or messages are delivered. 


EFORE the war some of these people were 

rich and some were poor; some were proud 
and some were humble. But that was a long 
time ago, and now they all belong to one class. 
They are all “Rapatries.’”’ None of them now 
has available means—that is, money with an 
actual purchasing value; but some of them 
carry thousands of francsin the currency of the 
districts from whichthey come. This currency 
was issued to cover the gold that was removed 
from those places at the time of evacuation, 
and it has been used in those districts as a 
medium of exchange ever since. It is certified 
at Evian when the holders pass through, and 
the nation will redeem it gradually, so that 
people unable to work may be helped in this 
way during the war. One hundred and sixty 
francs (one hundred for a mother and thirty 
each for her two children), about twenty-nine 
dollars, is the maximum allowance for a woman 
with two children. The paper is certified and 
wherever she goes in France she is able to cash 
that amount. 

One great and distinguishing difference in 
the ‘‘ Rapatries’”’ is between those who volun- 
tarily seek out the public baths at the Casino 
and those who ‘‘ do not need a bath.’’ These 
baths were installed at the instance and insist- 
ence of a woman who had lived in the war 
zone and realized what it meant to live without 
bathing. A high degree of heat, strong disin- 
fectants and complicated machinery are neces- 
sary for thorough cleansing. All these con- 
veniences have been installed at the Casino 
baths. When“ Rapatries”’ see plenty of towels 
and soap and hot water, they can scarcely 
believe that such luxury was meant for them. 

In the “Salle de Baccara’’—at least that is 
what is written over the entrance in letters of 
gold—the ceiling and dome are decorated with 
spades, clubs, hearts and diamonds; but in- 
stead of the players of former days, a long line 
of little children pass in single file before the 
medical inspectors of the American Red Cross. 
These children have all kinds of diseases. All 
parasitic skin diseases go to the Gordon Annex, 
with accommodation for about two hundred 
cases, and are cured in less than a week. Non- 
contagious diseases of a minor nature are 
treated in the Red Cross Dispensary, and cases 
of diphtheria, scarlet fever and other conta- 
gious diseases are sent to the American Red 
Cross Hospital. 


“THE credit for starting the work at Evian 
belongs to Madame Gillet-Motte, another 
amazingly capable Frenchwoman in this 
branch of the national service. Four young 
children belonging to her family came through 
Evian from the invaded provinces in such a sad 
state that her attention was called to the needs 
of all the ‘‘ Rapatries”’ returning by this route. 
The matter was taken up immediately with 
the French Government, with the result that 
this work of relief was started at once. At a 
later date a codperative plan between the 
French Government and the American Red 
Cross was adopted. ; 

Just before the Red Cross installed its staff 
of physicians and nurses and opened its hos- 
pital at Evian, a child with diphtheria passed 
through and started an epidemic in Lyons. 
Several hundred children are examined daily 
in Evian. Isolation wards have been estab- 
lished for cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
measles and whooping cough. Every case so 
isolated is a potential epidemic nipped in the 
bud. 

The hospital was formerly the Hotel Chate- 
let, one of the finest hotels in this town of fine 
hotels. Its broad sun-porches, built for poor 
little rich girls and boys, do very nicely for 
poor little poor children recovering from 
diphtheria and scarlet fever; and the spacious 
gardens with hide-and-seek shrubs, climbable 
trees and lovely primrose paths, winding 
gently toward the shore of Lake Geneva, will 
serve admirably as a playground for conva- 
lescing children who have almost forgotten how 
to play during the last three years. A dispen- 
sary for the care of minor diseases has been 
opened in a well-appointed building on the 
hospital grounds, and a dental department is 
conducted in connection with this dispensary. 

Touched by the war blight, injured physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, a wicked, unfair 
handicap has been imposed upon these thou- 
sands of little children, and nothing should be 
left undone that will help to remove it. 





How I Saved $200 on 


My Family’s Clothes 














By HARRIET FULLER MARTIN 


Just about a year 
ago I made a dis- 
covery that has 
proved such a won- 

. derful help to us in 
meeting the rising 
cost of living that I 
believe readers of 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal will be 
interested in hear- 
. ing about it. 
There are five in 
our family and last 
Spring, just as I be- 
gan to figure how 
many new things to 
wear the children 


and I needed, I found that other actual necessities, 
because of increased prices, were using up nearly 
all our income—the clothes problem was a reai one. 


I had just about decided that we should have to 


get along with last year’s clothes and only one or 
two new dresses, when one day I ran across the 
story of the Woman’s Institute—and the new 
practical, home-study method it has developed by 
which any woman, no matter where she may live, 
can learn, during spare time, right in her own 
home, to plan and make all kinds of dresses and hats. 


Of course, at first I was skeptical. But it seemed 


such a wonderful opportunity that I wrote for full 
information. After investigating the Institute thor- 
oughly, I joined and took up Dressmaking. 


Well, I didn’t have the slightest trouble! Every 


step is so clearly explained that almost before I 
realized it, I was actually making simple garments. 
There are nearly 2,000 wonderful illustrations, 
showing just exactly how to do everything that 
could possibly cause anyone difficulty! 


Gradually I learned how to draft my own patterns 


and plan and completely make waists, suits, and coats 


fo: 


r myself and the children, copy models I saw on 


the street or in fashion magazines and still add the 
little touches that give a garment distinctiveness. 


Besides that I learned how to remodel clothing 


from previous seasons into stylish new garments 
and this helped wonderfully! As a family we have 
never dressed so well—and I have saved nearly 
$200 since last Spring! 


My husband is just as delighted as I am and my 


neighbors call me “resourceful.”? But all the credit 


is 


due the Woman’s Institute! What J have done, 


any woman, anywhere can do! 


re 
in 


Nearly ten thousand women and girls have al- 
ady joined the Institute and taken up dressmak- 
g or millinery. Many have since opened shops 


of their own. 


Every woman who is wondering where the fam- 


ily’s clothes money is coming from, should at least 
find out about this wonderful new plan. Simply 
send a lIctter, postcard or the convenient coupon 
below, stating which subject interests you most. 
The full story of the Woman’s Institute and the 
experiences of thousands of its members will come 
to you by return mail. 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 38-E, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 


how I can learn the subject marked below: 


N 


Home Dressmaking 
Professional Dressmaking 
Teaching Sewing 


Millinery 
Cooking 


ame 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 




















Makes Plants Grow and Blossom 
RE your plants doing well? Do they show a luxuriant 
growth, with dark green foliage and highly colored flow- 


ers? If not, they need food. Weak, scraggly plants are worse 
than no plants at all, while healthy, luxuriant house plants, 
flower gardens, vines and shrubbery are the admiration of all 
who see them. RED SNAPPER Plant Food is the most 
successful article of this kind ever placed on the market. It is 
not a chemical stimulant, but an actual food that goes to make 
plant life itself. ‘The effect can be noticed ina few days after 
the first application. Sold in large 2-lb. cans at 50c or in 12%4- 
lb. sacks at $1.50. Ask your florist, druggist or grocer; if 
they do not keep it, send us their names, and for your trouble 
we will send you free the valuable booklet entitled ‘‘ HOUSE 
PLANTS AND FLOWER GARDENS—Their Care and Cul- 
ture,” containing fourteen chapters of general information. 


DEALERS—Write for Introductory Proposition. 


National Plant Food Co., Dept. X13 
General Office, Eau Claire, Wis. Factory, Pensacola, Fla. 
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g design and are printed on heavy enamel paper. 1} 
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END $1.00 for $2.50 Book Medium Price 
Homes (120 Pages) or Send $1.00 for Book 
Expensive Homes— Both Books for $1.50— Worth 
many times their cost. 
These Books afford a wide range for selection of Ul 
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WEDDING 





Write for book of latest 
styles, priceson Engraved 
Invitations, Announce- 
ments, Cards, etc. We are 

specialists and furnish onlythe latest that society demands. 
VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Jac 


© Here are a few of the many beauti- 
ful styles of Jack JarTogs. radiant 
with the spirit of youth. 


“From the toddler to her mother, every age. 
and every feminine fancy is anticipated 

in these color-fast, stoutly-stitched, trim- 
tailored Jack Jars. | 





- MIDDIES : DRESSES - SMOCKS - 
- BLQOMERS : SKIRTS - 


Leading stores everywhere feature Jack 
Jar Jogs. Look for this label— 


[ “ = oe. kt 


REG-U.S. PAT..OFF. : 


§ ‘ ies = 
GRR EILID FER RAL RAD DEBI P ERA AM ab 


“Every Jack Jar garment is guaranteed 
by both makers and dealers to wash 
again and again-and come up smiling’ 
crisp ~ fresh ~unfaded. 


“Write us for Jack Jar Style Book and 
mention dealer's name. Address Dept. B.P 


The STROUSE-BAER Co _ 
‘Baltimore, Md. 








|” Prudence” 
N° 2852 














OIL 






With an intense 


blue flame, odorless, 


smokeless, close u 


under the cooking } a . 











PS Pa, Inichee O E 


me. 


rome meeas oer 
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FLORENCE 


COOK STOVES 





The Fuel Administration 


authorizes us to say that 
it considers the use of Oil 
Cook Stoves and Oil 
Heaters at this time a 
very important help in 
the necessary conservation 
of coal for war purposes. 


iy | his is 
real 
~ war-bread 


Made without wheat, and baked with- 
out coal heat. 

Baked in the oven of a Florence Oil 
Stove. 

How do you bake bread? Do you start 
a rousing wood or coal fire, even in July—. 
heat the kitchen up to oven heat—and 
scorch your face as you watch your baking ? 

Try it this way —the Florence Oil Stove 
way. 

Turn a lever, light a match and get a 
powerful blue flame that spreads directly 
beneath your cooking vessel. Place your 
Florence Oven—it is portable—over two 
of these burners. It bakes quickly and 
evenly; and at the least possible fuel ex- 
pense, for kerosene is cheap and plentiful. 
In the oven door is a glass-panel, through 
which you can watch your baking with- 
out disturbing it. 

No wick to tend with the Florence Oil 
Stove. It is lighted and regulated by 
merely turning the lever. No heat is 
wasted, for the powerful flame is directly 
under and close to the cooking. 

Florence Oil Stoves are sold by the 
best dealers. Write us for booklet and 
the name of your nearest dealer. 

**Look for the Lever” when buying an 
oil stove. 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 
188 School Street, | Gardner, Mass. 
Madeand sold inCanadaby M‘Clary$,London,Ont. 
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THE NEW DAY FOR 
WOMEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


Reductions in men and equipment tied up in 
delivery services have been reported by the 
Commercial Economy Board of the Council of 
National Defense, which launched the cam- 
paign for delivery reforms. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment’s interest has been furthered. Also, 
the merchants in whose establishments these 
reductions have been effected must also have 
gained. 

But how about you? Have you anything ex- 
cept your conscience to compensate you for 
your patriotic service that your neighbor, who 
asked for and received her usual deliveries, 
has not? 

Women have the right to expect that they be 
not asked to give all and in return receive noth- 
ing. Delivery service represents from a quar- 
ter to more than a half of the overhead or 
fixed charges of the average retailer, and any 
reduction he is able to effect in this portion of 
his overhead should be shared with his cus- 
tomer, either in lower prices on all goods or a 
discount when delivery service is rendered by 
the purchaser and not by the merchant. Here 
are the alternatives open to most of your mer- 
chants maintaining delivery services: 


1. Put their store on a “‘cash-and-carry”’ basis. 


2. Have two scales of prices—one for the arti- 
cle delivered, a‘lower one for the undelivered 
article. 

3. Fix prices irrespective of delivery costs and 
then add a fixed charge for all deliveries. 

4. Placard their store with pleas to customers to 
carry their packages home, but otherwise go on 
in the same old ways unresponsive to the inter- 
ests of both their Government and their cus- 
tomers. . 


Isn’t this last what you have most fre- 
quently met with? 

Women, who do the bulk of retail buying, 
can yield in any community a tremendous 
influence on the local merchant’s practices with 
respect to deliveries, but they must first get 
together themselves, agree on what seems right 
and fairest to all, and then get in touch with 
the other interests involved. For any woman 
it is much more practical patriotism to join 
with other women in united action to bring 
about a change that will apply to all than for 
her to carry home an occasional bundle. 

Here is what to do, in case the delivery prob- 
lem in your community has not yet been set- 
tled in a way that gives the most men and 
equipment to war needs and gives store patrons 
a share in the savings effected at their expense: 

First, find out just what each of your local 
merchants is doing. Learn which ones are deal- 
ing most fairly with the public and which, if 
any, are not, and what their practices are. 

When you have all the facts take up the mat- 
ter with your local chamber of commerce, or 
whatever organization your business men have, 
and with organizations or individuals working 
with the State Council of Defense. A meeting 
of all persons interested will result; the inter- 
ests of all parties can be presented and consid- 
ered, and decisions reached by which all may 
abide. 

No woman, in all probability, will do all this 
by herself. It is not wise that she should, as the 
other parties concerned must feel convinced 
that they are dealing with the representative 
thought and opinion of the women of the com- 
munity. Therefore, interest your neighbor, in- 
terest your club, and ali other women and their 
organizations whenever and however they can 
be reached. 

It is through united and organized action 
that the women of the new day are going to 
solve the new problems that touch them and 
their homes. 





The Young Mothers’ Guide 


OCTOR COOLIDGE has written for HomE JouRNAL 

readers an exhaustive booklet on the care of the baby, 
that will be sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in 
stamps. Address, inclosing price, Emelyn L. Cool- 
idge, M. D., in care of THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 


NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a department 
conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 
monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their 
babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of 6 cents in stamps, to cover the 
cost of service and the postage, Doctor Coolidge will for- 
ward registry blanks, which must be filled out and re- 
turned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies 
will then be mailed every month. Advice about older 
babies and children will also be given by mail if 6 cents 
in stamps is sent to Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D., in care 
of THE Lapres’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penrsvlvaria. 





Prizes for Garden Letters 
FIRST PRIZE—$25 


Mies: A, 2. GOUe. 06 oss scaekanceces Missouri 
SECOND PRIZE~—$15 

Katherine E. Grove........... Pennsylvania 
THIRD PRIZE—$10 

Mrs. C. R. Hudson... 0.6... North Carolina 

TEN FOURTH PRIZES—$5 

Mrs. J. C. Whitescarver.......... Oklahoma 

Mrs. Frank M. Snyder.......... New York 

Bite ee ON obs Sind oe codes cade ve Ohio 

Alice Belt Soper ..... 0.520006. New Jersey 

OnE GQ RS Be ae New York 

AMEN F ~ POMETOE ioc oe esses ccs ter Kentucky 

Mrs. Warren B. Burton........... Alabama 

Mrs. Jennie McCrillis........ Massachusetts 

Bite Pee wa oo ok 0 05 00 d's Sie Kansas 


Emma M. Larson........ ee ets. Minnesota 
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OSTERMOOR 
BABY PANTS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For your baby to be properly 
dressed, to insure the dainty 
freshness, Ostermoor Baby Pants 
are anecessity. Made of Ostermoor 
waterproof fabric. Healthful, clean, 
and sanitary. Supporting garters 
eliminate pins and the wear and tear 
on stockings. An adjustable belt and 
handy snap fasteners make a smooth, 
shapely, perfect fitting diaper pro- 
tector. You are sure of Baby’s 
snowy white daintiness. 

Three sizes—small, medium, large. 
75c each, 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
as a trial order we will send one pair 
of Ostermoor Baby Pants and an 
Ostermoor Waterproof Carriage 
Pad for $1.00 post paid. 








Ostermoor Sanitary Waterproof Fabrics 
are absolutely waterproof, although pos- 
sessing the unusual merit of being entirely 
free from rubber. Soft, pliable, and of fine 
texture. They are wholesome and odor- 
less, may be thoroughly cleansed by im- 
mersion in boiling water. Guaranteed not 
to crack, peel, or deteriorate. 

Sanitary Mattress Protectors, of 
Ostermoor Waterproof Sheeting, in vari- 
ous widths, are sold by the yard. Separate 
Sheets are made, with edges reinforced 
and bound and with eyelets for lacing. 
Made in several sizes. 


Ask for our Descriptive Circular— 
sent free. 


Ostermoor & Company 


Makers of the famous Ostermoor Mattress 
117 Elizabeth Street, New York City 


Canadian Agency: 
Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Lid., Montreal 

















Extra Comfort at No Extra 
Cost In These Stylish Shoes 


Although built primarily for absolute 
comfort and service, Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoes for Men and Women are “up-to- 
the-minute” in style, materials.and work- 
manship. The luxurious comfort of their 
soft cushion inner soles has won for them 
the name “the easiest shoes on earth.” 


The Original and Genuine 


Di: A Reed, 


JP.SMITH SHOE CO-JOHN EBBERTS SHOE C0. 


Makers of Meris Shoes ------- Makers of Womenis Shoes 
Chicago 


Buffalo 







Wearing Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Shoes is just like walking on 
velvet. They never need to be 
“broken in’’ and act as nat- 
ural shock absorbers to 
the body. 

If there is no Dr. 
A. Reed dealer in 
your city, write us. 


fe, 

















se Invitations or Announcements 
, Postpaid. 50 ‘ved Calling 
Cards [Ry Initial Writing Paper, 50 sheets and Env. 

$1.35. ts 25c per doz. Samples free. 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., $14-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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of sheer Nainsook, white only. Trimmed with fine 
Val. lace. Swiss embroidery medallions, and shir- 
ring on yoke and sleeves. Neck finished with ribbon- 
run beading and bow. Matches Envelope Chemise 


| No. 1904—“* DOVE” Night Gown. Slip-over model 
: No. 1905, shown below. Price: $2.00 each. 
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REG .TRADE MARK 





- DAINTY—BEAUTIFUL— 
WELL-MADE—GOOD MATERIALS 


XAMPLES of the beauty and economy of 
“DOVE” Under-muslins are shown by the pho- 
tographs on this page. Read the descriptions of 

each garment and note the prices. Then at a*DOVE” 


store you can buy the exact garments shown here and 
see hundreds of other delightful, new “DOVE” styles. 


If you do not know the name of the store near- 
est you that sells “DOVE” Under-muslins, write to 
us. No matter where you live we can have some 
store fill your order for these particular garments. 


“DOVE” Features 


The very latest and prettiest styles in 
Newest Sty les lingerie are always to be found in*DOVE” 


Under-muslins. The store that sells under-muslins bearing the 
“DOVE?” label makes its selections from more than 2000 
“DOVE?” styles created new each season. Some are made in 
simple tailored effects; others are daintily trimmed with im- 
ported laces of every kind and embroideries of the best quality. 
Many have beautiful hand-embroidered designs. You can find 
what you like best in “DOVE” Under-mustlins. 


Good Materials Sof white nainsooks— flesh-pink lus- 


trous batistes—substantial cambrics— 
good muslins—delightful “Witchery” and Plissé crépes—Crépe 
de Chine—are the materials“DOVE” Under-muslins are made of. 


. arefu | Workm an ship Careful sewing, extra stitches, 


accurate fit,ample fullness, neat 
ironing—all make “DOVE” Under-muslins look and wear well. 


Re-inforced Arm-holes Every “DOVE” garment which 


has an open arnvhole (like Cor- 
set Covers, Envelope Chemises, etc.) has an extra shield sewn at 
the armholes. This prevents wearing out at that point. It isan ex- 
clusive feature which you can get only in‘DOVE” Under-muslins. 


Pri ces You'll find it true economy to buy “DOVE” Under- 
muslins because of their good wearing qualities; 
and the stores sell them at surprisingly reasonable prices. 
“DOVE” Under-muslins consist of all styles of the following garments: 
ENVELOPE CHEMISES UNDER SKIRTS 
CHEMISES NIGHT GOWNS DRAWERS 
COMBINATIONS CORSET COVERS 





In nearly every town there is a store 


that sells “DOVE” Under-muslins 
D. E. SICHER & CO. 


“World’s Largest Makers of Under-muslins” 


45°51 West 21st St. 
New York 


Prices in Canada and foreign 
countries a little higher 





No. 1905—“*DOVE” Envelope Chemise. 
Matches Night Gown No. 1904, shown and 
described above. Trimmed with fine Val. 
lace. Ribbon-run beading and bow at neck. 
Armbholes are reinforced. Price: $2.00 each. 




















No. 1900—“* DOVE” Night Gown. Dainty, new tailored model, slip-over style. Made of fine 
quality white Nainsook. The front is trimmed with feather-stitching in an attractive design, 
and five rows of shirring. The neck and sleeves are finished with a hemstitched hem, a 
half-inch wide. Narrow baby-ribbon is drawn through the hemstitching around the neck. 
Matches Envelope Chemise No. 1902, shown to the right. Price: $1.00 each. 


No. 1901—“* DOVE” Night Gown. Same as No. 1900, described above, but is made of fiesh- 
pink Batiste instead of whiteNainsook. MatchesEnvelopeChemise No.1903. Price: $1.25 each. 


Under- 
muslins 


No.625—"“DOVE” Camisole. Flesh- { No.1906—"* DOVE” Under-skirt of 
color CrépedeChine,trimmedfront | good white Cambric. Attractively 
and back with a wide band of ex- | trimmed with a sheer lawn flounce 
cellent quality filet lace. Hand-]} daintily embroidered in a wreath 
embroidered design on each side | pattern with Nufrenchembroidery. 
of front in delicate pink, blue and Pace insertion and wide lace edging 
green French knots. Double| in pretty pattern of round-mesh 
shoulder straps of satin ribbon.| Platt Val. lace sewed on in a 
Narrow baby-ribbon runs through | gracefulscalloped design. Neatlace " 
top of the filet lace. ng on the dust ruffle. 
Price: $1.00 each. ) ce: $2.00 each. 























































No. 1902—“ DOVE” Envelope Chemise 
made of white Nainsook. Matches Night 
Gown No. 1900, shown and described here 
at the left. Arm-holes are re-inforced. 
Price: $1.00 each. 


No. 1903—** DOVE” Envelope Chemise. 
Same as No. 1902 but is made of flesh-pink 
Batiste instead of white Nainsook. Arm- 
holes are re-inforced. Matches Night Gown 
No. 1901. Price: $1.25 each. 





Copyright, D. E. Sicher & Co. 
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Indoor Painting 
Saves Repairs, Promotes Health 
and Lightens Housework 


AINT and varnish are not luxuries to 

be indulged in when times are good and 
money is plentiful. They are vitally essential 
to home upkeep. 

A worn floor will warp and twist from 
moisture. Bare woodwork soon pulls apart 
at the joints. A shabby room is more than 
unpleasant to live in. Shabbiness is a sign 
of deterioration. Don’t neglect indoor paint- 
ing. It saves repairs, promotes health and 
lightens housework. 

Above all, use materials of quality. Get 
the right finish for each surface. ‘That is 
our specialty. We have tested every finish 
we make under more rough treatment than 
you can possibly give it. We have fifty 
years of experience to draw on. That surely 
is proof that we know what you ought to 
have and how to make it. 


Decorative Suggestions Free 


Our Decorative Department is at complete specifications for carrying 
your service without. cost. Sugges- them out. Write us fully as to the 
tions are furnished in colors, with help you require. 


Address, The Sherwin-Williams Co., 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PRODUCTS 





Look for this MARK 
on the label 
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SUSAN JONES 
SALESGIRL 


Her Sayings and Doings 
in the Brush Department 


By Helen J. Ferris 





Susan on Friends in Business 


=—yi/ARY O’MALLEY, the bundle 
f24|| wrapper, was crying loudly and 
|| violently behind her desk. 

|| ‘Hush, Mary!” said Susan 

|| Jones. ‘‘What on earth’s the 
}| matter?” 
; “Tt’s that m-mean f-floor- 
<=) man,” hiccuped Mary. “He’s 
g-gone and ch-changed my lunch hour, and 
now I c-can’t go with my g-girl friend any 
more.” 

““Who’s your girl friend?’’ asked Susan. 

“Flossie Brink, in the house furnishings,” 
said Mary. ‘‘ We’ve been going together going 
on two years now, and we ain’t never had an 
argument—not a single one. She lives just 
exactly two blocks from our house, and we’re 
together all the time. Her h-house is my 
house and my h-house is hers.” 

“Yes,” said Susan, “you meet her in the 
morning and you come to work together, and 
you wait for her at night and go home to- 
gether, and you see her nearly every night, and 
you probably go to the same church. And 
now you're making all this fuss because you 
can’t eat lunch together. I’m surprised at you, 
Mary O’Malley, that you should make it so 
hard for Mr. Brown. He’s always good to us. 
Besides, 1 think.it’s the best thing that could 
have happened, your not being able to go with 
Flossie.” 

“Why,” answered Mary, blowing her nose 
loudly and wiping her eyes, ‘‘there ain’t a 
nicer girlin the store. Her and me—we always 
dress alike and we wear our hair alike; we 
changed last week—I guess you don’t have a 
girl friend, Miss Jones.” 








se HAT may be,” interrupted Susan calmly; 

“but I think there is such a thing as being 
too good friends with someone in the store 
where you work. I’ve seen it more than once. 
Girls begin to get chummy and then, if they 
are in different departments, they call each 
other up on the store phone all the time, and 
that’s against the rules. 

“Or, if they’re in the same department, they 
get to talking and gossiping too much, or they 
call each other by their first names in front of 
customers, and that’s breaking store rules. Or 
if there are three of them, they’ll leave the 
floor and go walking around the store with 
their arms around one another, laughing and 
talking and having a fine time. But it doesn’t 
look right,” said Susan, “‘and that’s against 
store rules.” 

“Tt’s never that way with Flossie and me,”’ 
said Mary O’Malley; ‘we always attend 
strictly to business.” 

“Yes?” said Susan Jones. ‘“‘How about 
now and all this fuss? Mr. Brown had to 
change our schedule on account of the other 
girl here going home to lunch at twelve. You 
seem to think he did it just to be mean. But 
I know he didn’t. For my part, I think it’s a 
good thing he did change it.” 

“T don’t see why you keep saying that,” 
said Mary. 

“Well,” said Susan, “‘there’s such a thing as 
seeing too much of one friend. You’ve never 
paid any attention to a whole lot of nice girls 
right here in the store. You ought to go up to 
the lunch room regularly and get acquainted 
with some of them. You never can’ know too 
many nice people.” 

“They wouldn’t be Flossie,” said Mary with 
a lugubrious sniff. 

“No, they wouldn’t,” answered Susan; 
“but Flossie will like you better if she doesn’t 
see so much of you, so you’d better cheer up. 
Anyway you have to go at one o’clock; Mr. 
Brown says so; so crying doesn’t do any good.” 


T THIS Mary wiped off her mucilage bottle. 

Then she said: ‘I guess I’ll go right over 

to the house furnishings and see if Flossie 
can’t change her lunch hour.” 

‘‘Some sermon,” said Miss Smith as she and 
Susan left for lunch. 

“Yes,” said Susan, ‘‘wasn’t it? And I 
don’t think it did a bit of good. Here she and 
that Flossie Brink have been leaving their de- 
partments every morning to ‘shop.’ They just 
fool around the store and waste time for an 
hour or so.” . 

“They won’t be able to keep it up long. 
Someone will get onto them,” said Miss Smith. 

“T don’t know what we can do,” said Susan. 
‘““When she left she said she was going to see if 
Flossie couldn’t change her lunch hour.” 

“‘Miss Harrigan says the cash girls in the 
toy department are always writing notes to 
each other when she wants them to go on 
errands,” said Miss Smith. 

“That’s it,” suid Susan. “I like to be 
friends with all the girls around me. I’d feel 
badly if they had anything against me. But 
when I get to be such good friends with a gir] 
that it interferes with my doing my work 
right, then I know it’s time to stop.” 

“Stop having the friend, you mean, don’t 
you, Sue?” 

“Yes, having the friend so much so—that’s 
what I mean,” said Susan Jones. 





The New Fabric 
That Sets a Spring 
and Summer Fashion 


LUE BONNETS, 
new in texture, orig- 
inal in design, first im 


smartness, is the accepted 
fashion fabric for 1918. 


@, Its lovely, lustrous fin- 
ish is the result of re- 
peated washings during 
the process of manufac- 
ture. The more you wash 
it the lovelier it grows. 
Its gorgeous colorings are 
dyed in never to die out. 
@ Outer Garments, Sport 
Coats, Sport Suits, Motor 
Wraps fashioned from “‘Blue 
Bonnets” will be seen at the 


best stores in every city. Also 
obtainable by the yard. 


Send for Samples. 
LESHER, 


WHITMAN & CO., Inc. eee 


De pt. e ‘A’ ’ 
881 Broadway New York 
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E are enclosing a picture of 
our baby proving what 
Eskay’s Food has done for him,’’ 
writes Mrs. Homer Baldwin, of 
Mishawaka, Indiana—mother of 
this chubby, cheery youngster. 


| AeSHAYS 


bumenized 


FOOD 


has helped to make hundreds of 
babies strong, healthy, happy. We 
want you to try it for your baby. 


5 Fill in attached 
* ESKAY’ coupon, mail it to us 


FOO and we will send you 


Tre COmecere 
goin 


Mi 


free a sample can of 
Eskay’s Food— 
enough for 15 feed- 
ings—and our book- 
let. Do it today. 
Right now. 





port mn nem ne ee ee eee ee ee 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
406 Arch Street, Philadeiphia 


Send me large sample can of Eskay’s Food and 
book, “How to Care for the Baby,” both postpaid 
and without charge. 


Name_ 





Address__ sation ees 


City and State__ 

















LL FREE ‘TRIAL COUPON ( _ 
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~ Text of the Prize 
Winning Advertisement 


“THE most marvelous machine can never be a person, but 

Thomas A. Edison, the inventive wizard, has at last 

mastered a human voice reproducing instrument that does 
not betray itself in the very presence of the artists. 

“Tt is a wonderful thing to see and hear an instrument 
Re-Creating a human voice that is right there beside it, 
the singer thrilled by the consciousness of a second per- 
sonality. The problem ‘to hear ourselves as others hear 
us’ has been solved by the Edison Diamond Disc Phono- 

: graph. 

““Miss Christine Miller, the noted concert contralto, 
demonstrated in a recital at Symphony Hall, Boston, how 
thoroughly Edison has made it possible to reproduce all 
shades of tone and sweetness of the human voice. Miss 
Miller, standing beside one of the phonographs, sang in 
unison with herself, it being impossible to distinguish 
between the singer’s living voice and its Re-Creation. 
She sang a few bars and the instrument blended perfectly 
with her voice. She ceased and the instrument continued 
the air with the same beautiful tonal quality. Had Miss 
Miller attempted such a concert in Salem, in the early 
= this country, she would have been hanged for a 
witch. 

“The large audience of music-lovers sat enthralled under 
the spell of the wizardry which reproduced a human voice, 
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ab the most delicate violin tones and the blare of a brass 
4; band with such fidelity that no one, hearing also the same 
4 music at first hand, could tell which was the real. The 
instrument was a stock phonograph intended solely for 
the home. 
® “Perhaps the artistic merit of Mr. Edison’s invention 
can in no Way so well be attested as by the fact that 600 
| members of the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston were 
present.’’ 
y Earle Insley, Nanuet, N. Y. 
; 
bd 
b+ 
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T is safe to say that no such advertisement as the above has ever 

appeared before. The man who received $1000 for preparing this 
advertisement did not write a single word of it. The words were 
written by representatives of various newspapers, who, after hearing 
a direct comparison between living artists and the New Edison’s 
5 _Re-Creation of their work, pronounced the Re-Creation in every case 
an exact counterpart of the original music. The music critics of ap- 
proximately 1500 newspapers have described these remarkable com- 
parisons and are unanimous in their favorable verdict. The _ prize- 
winning advertisement illustrated on this page is composed of extracts 
taken from newspaper accounts of these daring comparisons. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


IX 


IX 


INS 


INXS 
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4 *‘The Phonograph with a Soul”’ 

is positively the only sound reproducing instrument capable 

of sustaining the comparison described. 

- You owe it to yourself to hear the New Edison and to learn more about it. Our dealers will 
] ' be glad to give you a complimentary concert. We shall be glad to send you the booklet ‘‘ What 
) the Critics Say,’’ the brochure “‘ Music’s Re-Creation,”’ and a complimentary copy of our musical 

€ 

) 


magazine “‘ Along Broadway.” 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, New Jersey 




















ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
AWARDS IN THE EDISON 
WEEK PATCHWORK AD- 
VERTISEMENT CONTEST 


First Prize — $1000 
Earle Insley, Nanuet, N. Y. 


Second Prize — $500 
Edward Crede, 337 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Third Prize— $250 
Jane P. Kelly, 318 S. Water St., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Fourth Prize —'$100 
Miss Leta Worrall, 1034 W. 17th St., Des Moines, la. 


Fifth Prize — $50 
Gordon Diver, 88a Girouard Ave., N. D.G., Montreal 


Ten Prizes of $10 Each 


Mrs. Florence Bassett 430 N. Beaudry Ave., Los Angeles 
Jesse G. Bourns 5/3 Washington St., Olympia, Wash. 
Miss Katharine Gest 1203 Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill. 
Harold H. Hertel 56 Loomis St., Naperville, Ill. 
Mrs. Ray Keegan 407 Gore Blod., Lawton, Okla. 
Alphonse Kirschner 234 E. 3d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Vida Laughrey 444 N. Market St., Oskaloosa, la. 
Mrs. A. E. Peterman Theodore, Ala. 
Miss Katharine Sartelle 4/9 Sterling Pl., Madison, Wis. 
Josephine A. Sheehan 33 Gage St., Fitchburg, Mass. 






A PRODUCT OF 
THE EDISON 
LABORATORIES 


Edison Re-Creations should not be played 
and cannot be played properly on any other 
instrument. If they could be, the manu- 
facturers who seek to profit by Mr. Edison’s 
research work would be able to make tone 
test comparisons, such as we have made 
with the New Edison before two million 
music lovers. 
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Acres of Floors in 


Canadian Military Hospitals \\ e 
are finished with 


FLOOR VARNISH 


for Floors, Furniture and all Woodwork 
Now made in Eight Colors 


BL} 


[e Winnipeg, Regina and Moose Jaw, 

| phe there are actually acres of mili- 

tary hospital floors finished with “61” 
Floor Varnish. And “61” was chosen be- 
cause of its superlative durability—its ability 
to withstand the hurrying footsteps of nurses, 
orderlies, and doctors; the rolling of wheel- 
chairs and beds; and the constant washing. 

“61” Floor Varnish i is not a hospital var- 
nish; but its use in this case is most emphatic 
evidence of its value to you in your home. 
“61” is the varnish that stands abuse— 
the kind you can test with a hammer. 
And in addition to its unusual resistance 
to wear, it is, of course, waterproof. 

“oo Floor Varnish stains and varnishes in 
one operation, but unlike ordinary varnish 
stains and color varnishes, it gives a beauti- 











Vitralite 


WHITE ENAMEL OUR GUARANTEE: 


The quality of 
Vitralite, the 
Long-Life White 


Enamel is exem- 
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m/ Cost it with aHammer 





ful, semi-transparent finish, brilliant and 
clear. It does mot give that “‘dauby” 
streaked effect, because of the great care ex- 
ercised in combining the colors and varnish. 

The “61” colors possess the same dura- 
bility that made the Natural or clear “61” 
famous for more than a quarter century. 

While originally designed for use on 
floors, ““61”’ has become almost a universal 
varnish, and is obviously an ideal finish for 
furniture and odd jobs aboue the house. 

“61”’Floor Varnish is sold in six attractive 
wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, 
Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, Forest Green, 
as well as Natural and Ground Color. 
Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
finished with “61” and try the hammer 
test yourself on the sample panel. 


Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects 
and sold by paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

If any Pratt & Lambert Varnish Product fails to give 
satisfaction you may have your money back. 


PRATT & LAMBERT-Inc. 
VARNISH MAKERS 69 YEARS 


75 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 17 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 





plified by its use 
in the Capitol of 
theUnited States. 











PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES | 
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Durable-eDURHAM is good, 
hosiery for everybody in your home. It is hosiery that 


father's hard work can’t wear out quickly. 
that mothers will appreciate because it is so comfort- 
able, long wearing and good-looking. And it doesn’t 
fall to pieces from children’s romping and tree climbing. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear-is Hardest 


is knit from special high quality yam. Every pair whether for 
work, play or dress is strongly reinforced at points of hardest 
wear. Ask your dealer for Durablee DURHAM Hosiery. The 
heels, soles and toes are strongly reinforced; legs are full length; 
tops are wide, elastic and strong; feet and toes are smooth, 
seamless and even; colors won't fade; sizes are correctly marked. 


Durable-DURHAM Hosiery retails for 
Buy it for everybody in the family. 


35c a pair and the men’s silk-mercerized socks (1700G S) that sell for 25c a pair. 





Attached to every 
pair of Durable- 
DURHAM Ho- 
siery is a trade- 
mark ticket. Always 
look for it. It is 


for your protection. 











reliable, dependable 


Hosiery 





CARROLINA 
A very fine silk- 


stock- 
Ask to see the women’s silk-mercerized stockings (Carrolina) that sell for ing. Regular "and 


15, 19, 25 and 35 cents. 


out-sizes. Anti-run 


ee Highspliced 


Write for Free booklet showing all ial stitch 
Durable-DURHAM styles with descriptions. Etat anda 
Price 35c pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 











What Seven Girls Did 








By John Carson 


HE cinder path which will begin 
at the private entrance will 
|] stretch away between big oaks 
and elms to the big house, our 
home, and there the motherly 
face of our matron will await us 
each evening. There also will 
be a good dinner awaiting us; 
there will be entéertainmentsimilarto that found 
in any other good home; there will be rest in 
the hammocks beneath the trees, and then there 
will be retirement, peace and real sleep.” 

The six other girls seated about a table in a 
modest little restaurant in Indianapolis, just 
eleven years ago, sighed as the Dreamer related 
her dream. 

“But we can do it!”’ she insisted. “ All it 
needs is a little push, some thought, some plan- 
ning, and then the nerve to stick with our plans. 
We can do it for ourselves and for many other 
girls who now are forced to board in stuffy 
boarding houses or in flats.” 

They were working girls who longed for 
homes where they could enjoy some of the lib- 
erties of the days of old. One was a stenog- 
rapher, two were employed as clerks in a 
department store, three were private secre- 
taries, and one was a teacher. 

“Tam going to meet you girls here next week, 
and in the meantime each of you is commis- 
sioned to select a site for our dream,’ the 
Dreamer went on. “It must be away from the 
bustle, the smoke and the dirt of the city, and 
it must be near a good street-car line. There 
must be trees and grass, and the surroundings 
must be conducive to quiet and rest. We 
should have four or five acres, I believe.” 

That was the real beginning of the Mutual 
Service Association of Indianapolis. The girls 
went to work to realize a dream, and realized 
an actuality. 

A cinder path stretches away to-day between 
big oaks and elms and maples to a big house. 
Each night “‘ Mother Davis” awaits her large 
family. She is just as anxious for her brood of 
adopted working girls as is any other mother 
for her children. And, as foretold by the 
Dreamer, there is rest, and quiet, and peace. 





Fat een 
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NE of the most beautiful parks in Indian- 
apolis lies on the extreme northern bound- 
ary line of the 
city. Eleven 


kitchen, two rear porches, a sleeping room for 
Mother Davis, and an office. 

The bedrooms, some double and some sin- 
gle, and the bathrooms are upstairs. Each bed- 
room is comfortably furnished. So are the 
bungalows. These are of rough lumber, with 
screening and awnings forming the sides, and a 
patented paper for the roof. The cost of these 
ranged from twenty-five to forty dollars apiece. 

And the idea which resulted in the “City of 
Contentment” has not been permitted to die. 
It remains a home for working girls, which is 
managed by working girls, and girls provide 
the maintenance through their payments of 
weekly charges. Each girl is given the oppor- 
tunity to make it a real home, and each girl is a 
law unto herself. A girl whose character might 
be subject to reproach would not remain in this 
atmosphere for a long time, even though she 
might escape the scrutiny of a rule which made 
it possible for her to become a member. 

Membership requires the indorsement of a 
member and the payment of one dollar. The 
first payment is the charge for one year, and 
each year thereafter the member pays one dol- 
lar. In this manner the new member and the 
old members become responsible for the morale 
of the association. 


OR a weekly charge ranging from three 

dollars and fifty cents to four dollars and 
fifty cents the member receives a home with all 
its privileges: a room, with two meals each 
week day and three meals on Sundays and holi- 
days. There are also a sewing machine and 
electric irons, for the use of which the girls 
pay five cents an hour. 

The charge for similar accommodations in 
Indianapolis would be ten dollars, but the 
revenue obtained at the “City of Content- 
ment” now maintains the home, because the 
motherly eyes of the matron become like the 
piercing eyes of an eagle when purchases are 
being made. 

The girls manage the “city.”” A Board of 
Directors is elected by the girls, and this 
Board chooses the matron. The matron gov- 
erns the “city,” arranges the daily menu, su- 
pervises the preparation of the menu, and 
manages the finances. The matron then re- 
ports to the Board of Directors. There have 
been several ma- 
trons at the home 





years ago there 
were but few 
houses in its 
neighborhood, 
and they were 
owned by farm- 
ers. But the 
street-car com- 
pany owned the 
park, so there 


service. 

Just between 
the park and the 
city there was = = 





\ ) YHAT these seven girls 
did can be done by any 


other bunch of girls if they 
have the will to do so. It 
| makes life worth the living to 
was goodtransit, | live in this way after trying 
| days in store or office. 


and each has 
been successful, 
so successful that 
many have gone 
to positions of 
great responsibil- 
ity. One has 
gone into a re- 
sponsible posi- 
tion in a univer- 
sity just recently. 

The “city” of- 
fers something 
different from 








unbroken farm 

land, with a wood here andthere. About four 
acres of the wood was the choice of one of the 
girls. The price was thirty-five hundred dollars. 

One girl knew an architect. He became in- 
terested, and planned a house at an estimated 
cost of four thousand dollars. The total in- 
vestment would be about eight thousand 
dollars. 

The seven girls met again-in the restaurant. 
““We can do it!” contended the Dreamer. “I 
know some men who will be interested in this 
as a philanthropic movement; but we will 
make it more than that: we will protect their 
investment with the land and the house if they 
wish us to do so. If necessary, we can incor- 
porate a company and pay them interest on 
their investment. It will be a legitimate busi- 
ness proposition; it will not be charity.” 

They did it. It was a novel enterprise, and 
many persons in Indianapolis were anxious 
to assist without promise of dividends. The 
Mutual Service Association was incorporated 
to control the investment; the ground was 
purchased, the house erected and the deed for 
the entire property placed in the control of the 
donors. 

It was not a financial success in the begin- 
ning, but the seven girls fought the battle and 
won. The big house sufficed for a time, and 
then it became necessary to build little bunga- 
lows in various spots in the rear of the main 
house. There are twelve of them now, and each 
accommodates two girls during the summer 
months. The demand for room continued to 
grow until now the association is forced to 
supply tents during each summer. 


HERE were seven girls who were charter 

members of the association—the seven who 
were gathered in the restaurant referred to. 
The membership soon grew to fifteen and then 
to thirty, and now the number has grown to 
eighty during the summer months, and the 
main house provides room for twenty girls 
during the winter. 

Straggling across the front of the main house 
is a large living room, furnished with plain fur- 
niture, a piano, a bookcase and books, and a 
large, rough fireplace. In the rear there is an 
attractive dining room that will accommodate 
eighty girls at small tables. Then there are a 


anything offered 
by any other or- 
ganization in Indianapolis. It is different from 
the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
that club features become subordinate and 
home features predominate. 

When a member’s finances begin to wane 
she is provided, through employment in the 
“city,” with sufficient money to pay her 
weekly assessment. It does not become charity. 

The “city” maintains its chicken farm, its 
garden and its fruit. The maple trees furnish 
maple sirup. The management requires only 
the services of the matron, a cook, and, in the 
summer, a manservant. The girls provide 
flowers from their individual flower gardens. 
There are birthday parties, and picnics on 
holidays, and now and then an original mind 
is permitted to devise a night of entertainment. 


NQUALIFIED has been the success of 

this “‘ City of Contentment.”’ Some of the 
girls live there during the entire year, and 
many of them have been there for seven years. 
It provides them a healthful, friendly home that 
makes for efficiency in their work and better 
fits them for home duties when the time comes 
for them to have homes of their own. 

Furthermore, many of the girls have bene- 
fited in a material way and now have sizable 
bank accounts. 

There have been no financial dividends on 
the association’s investment, it is true, but the 
original investors of that comparatively small 
eight thousand dollars are well content with 
their dividends of welfare and happiness as 
well as with the increase of property value to 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

“Mutual” girls continue to be dreamers. 
They will not seek charity; they are providing 
for themselves, and each is responsible for the 
ultimate success or failure of the plan. They 
remain interested after departing from the 
“ city.” 

“Sometimes I dream into the whole thing a 
fine new home with more little bungalows and 
more flowers and a gymnasium and a swimming 
pool, and then I think my dreaming would be 
ended if we could care for every girl in Indian- 
apolis who would be ready and willing to pro- 
vide for herself as the other girls are doing in 
the ‘City of Contentment.’” The Dreamer 
was dreaming still. 
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DEL MONTE 


CANNED PINEAPPLE 
Sun-Ripened, Golden Lusciousness 


Nothing more appetizing as a fruit for break- 
fast—more delicious as a dessert—or as a salad 
for lunch or dinner. 


Det Monte Pineapple is Hawaiian, and the very 
best of Hawaiian. Picked, just when the warm 
tropical sun has perfectly matured its natural lus- 
ciousness, it is immediately packed in pure sugar 
syrup and its own delicious juice, in such a way 
that all the flavor and fragrance of the sun- 
ripened fruit is preserved for you. 


Insist upon the Det Monte Kind at your gro- 
cer’s. The red De. Monte Shield on every can 
is not only your guarantee of Hawaii's best pine- 
apple, but it stands for goodness, purity and 
quality on a complete line of California canned 
fruits and vegetables, jams, jellies and preserves, 
olives, catsup, raisins and many other varieties. 


You will find many original and appetizing ways 
of serving Det Monte Canned Pineapple in— 


“GOOD THINGS TO EAT” —A 64-page book in 
colors of new and unusual recipes. This book, by the well- 
known cooking expert, Marion Harris Neil, is a revelation 
of the innumerable ways of preparing tempting and delicious 
desserts and salads from DEL MONTE canned fruits and 
vegetables. Send 10 cents in stamps addressed to Dept. A. 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 


BRAND 
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e_ a ““Jethra.”? One really 

§ must have a patent +ox- 


{ { Sord—especially after one 
\ sees this sparkling new 
x creation 
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MODEL No. 520. The 
““Bonita,’’ in which com- 
Sort and sturdy-wearing 
qualities are completely 
hidden by clever fines. 
Glazed hid 


Srove to wariell that these 


stylish shoes can he comfortable 


Ask your dealer to show you a pair of these smart 
Red Cross Shoes. Try them on; walk in them. 


There is in store for you a delightful surprise in the 
wonderful “‘ bends with your foot” comfort built into 
the most-stylish models of the Red Cross Shoe. 


See these and many other popular-priced models at 
your dealer’s, each the standard of value at its price. 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 
—sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the correct models in all 
materials. With it we will send you the name of your Red Cross dealer, or tell 
you how to order direct. Address THE KROHN-FECHHEIMER CO., 505 
Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MODEL No. 337. The 
““Solace.’? Solace—that’s 
just what very busy 
women find in this good- 
looking glazed-kid oxford 


Loot for this 
trade mark 
on the sole 
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Fresh as Flowers 


are Cotton Frocks 


With all their city dash and country 
charm, crispy cottons cost less than 
other fabrics. Made up into Betty Wales 
Dresses, handsome ginghams and dainty 
voiles let you achieve smart simplicity 
and youthful lines at moderate expense, 





without tiresome visits to the dressmaker. 


Dre/sses 


One shop only in a city can show you these 
adorable dresses, If you do not know who 
your merchant is, write us, Enclose 20c for 
statuette of Betty Wales Good Luck Ploshkin. 
BETTY WALES DRESSMAKERS 


105 Waldorf Bldg. 
New York 














Dollar Stretchers 


Clever Women’s Easy Economies, Step Savers 
and Money Makers 


To Save Coai burn your tin cans in the fur- 
nace. Two of three cans burned each day will 
aid in keeping soot out of the flue. 


* * 


Reduce the Gas Bill by using a little care in 
lighting the gas. Hold the lighted match to 
the burner, then very slowly turn on the gas. 
If gas is turned on full force before applying 
the match a slight explosion ensues, which af- 
fects the meter and sends gas forward rapidly. 


* * * 


In an Emergency a much-needed ice bag was 
made at home by placing cracked ice in a rub- 
ber bathing cap and fastening it securely, with 
rubber bands, around a cork. 


* * * 


Pin a Towel to Your Belt when you bake or 
cook. It saves many steps. 


* k 


To Prevent Rusting, place a small piece of 
oyster shell in the teakettle. When the shell 
becomes discolored change it for a fresh one 
that is perfectly clean. 


* kK 


Bread Will Rise Quicker and lighter by 
warming a thick cushion and slipping it under 
the pan. see 

Keep Melted Meat Fats in a small pitcher, 
with an inch-wide brush to grease cake and 
bread tins with. It saves time stopping to 
wash the hands after greasing the tins with a 
paper. sae 

A Red Bandanna Handkerchief makes the 
finest kind of dustcloth for mahogany or highly 
finished furniture, as it will not leave a lint 
that shows. xe 

An Old Piece of Garden Hose may serve as 
a carpet beater. While stout enough to dis- 
lodge the dust, its flexibility prevents the wear 
and tear given by the ordinary stick or beater. 


* * * 


Rubbers That are Badly Torn may be mended 
by applying a strip of adhesive tape to the 
torn place and pressing firmly together. Ap- 
ply shoe blacking to the tape, and the rubber 
looks like new. ees 

A Cushion for Travelers and autoists can be 
made more useful by inclosing it in a case 
made of dark blue or green denim. An opening 
is left in one side to be fastened together with 
snaps, and handles made of the same material 
are sewed to each side of the opening. While 
used as acushion many small articles may thus 
be tucked out of sight. The handles make it 
convenient to carry. 


* *K * 


Use a Small Nail Brush for the finger tips 
and seams when washing chamois or doeskin 
gloves. Two or three strokes of the brush will 
remove the dirt and save the constant rubbing 
and wear on the gloves. 


* Kx 


To Prevent Draw Strings from pulling out 
of garments sew to each end of the tape a brass 
embroidery ring larger than the opening in the 
casing. The ring should be buttonholed over 
with thread the color of the tape. 


* OK 


To Make a Lightweight Comfortable for sum- 
mer, use two old worn blankets, tack together, 
cutting off frayed edges, and cover with inex- 
pensive challis or silkoline. Tie here and there 
with heavy cotton, turn in the edges and 
stitch. ia a 

Instead of a Wooden Pastry Board buy half 
a yard of white oilcloth. You will find that it 
not only cleans easily and rolls up into small 
dimensions, but it takes much less flour for 
molding purposes. The dough does not have 
the tendency to stick to the slippery surface. 


* * * 


In Washing Aluminum Utensils which need 
scraping, try a clothespin; it will clean with- 
out scratching. a 

Save Fuel by baking bread in a fireless 
cooker. It takes between ten and fifteen min- 
utes to heat the cooker irons on a gas stove, 
while it takes one hour to bake a loaf of bread 
in a gas or coal range. Besides, there is not the 
least waste, as there is no crust and you have 
much better bread. 


If Three Wires are stretched, two inches 
apart, along the side of the pantry shelf, the 
housewife will find that they will make a con- 
venient rack for odd lids and tin covers. 


be * * * 


Save Stove Gas by remembering to turn off 
the oven burners shortly—about ten minutes— 
before the cake or roast is done. There will be 
enough heat to finish the baking or roasting, 
and that much fuel will be saved. 


* * * 


Save the Water in which your rice was 
cooked and, if you do not want to use it in 
cooking, you will find it makes just the right 
degree of stiffness for slightly starched dresses 
and white skirts. ees 


Save All Your Wood Ashes to fertilize your 
garden. This is especially valuable this year 
when fertilizing material is almost impossible 
to obtain. 

* * * 

Make Your Kitchen Aprons from the skirts 
of your house dresses, as the skirts are always 
good when the waists are worn out. 


oe ae 


A Paper Hanger’s Bill may often be saved 
and yet the “‘bad spots” be colored over, if 
crayons the color of the wall paper are used to 
fill in the torn and scratched places. 


* * * 


To Make Your Cotton-Filled Comfortable stay 
fluffy a longer time, heat the cotton thoroughly 
before putting into the comfortable. 


* * * 


Instead of Dredging Fish with white flour 
before sautéing, usecorn meal. It helpstosave 
flour and ‘‘tastes better.” 


* * * 


To Save Time when your clock refuses to go 
for no apparent reason, don’t send it to the 
“clock man”’; put a small piece of cloth damp- 
ened with kerosene inside under the works. 
The fumes will make the wheels go round again. 


* * * 


A Torn Window Shade may be made to last 
twice as long by untacking the end on the 
roller, hemming it on the machine and retack- 
ing the frayed and cracked end to the roller 
where it will not show. 


* * * 


To Keep Grated Cheese from molding in a 
glass jar line the jar with a piece of cheese- 
cloth dipped in vinegar before adding the 
cheese. No mold will form, and the cheese will 
not dry out when treated in this way. 


* * * 


To Shrink and Set Colors in ginghams and 
percale leave the goods folded, put into cold 
water with a small cupful of salt, leave in salt 
water overnight, and in the morning boil for 
about five minutes. Hang the goods out todry 
without wringing. 

* * * 

A Soft, Curled-Edge Rug may be made stiff 
and new looking by placing a damp cloth under- 
neath the rug and another one on top and 
pressing with a hot iron. The result is a flat, 
‘‘ stiff-as-when-new” rug. 


* * * 


Do Not Let a Leaky Bottle spoil your things 
while traveling. Slip a finger from an old kid 
glove over the cork and neck of the bottle, tie 
or fasten it around the neck with a rubber 
band, and you will find things don’t “spill out.” 


* * * 


One Way to Lengthen the Life of Linoleum is 
to mix the warm suds and cooked starch that 
are left over on wash day and use them to mop 
up the linoleum. This not only preserves it, 
but gives it a gloss as when new. 


* * * 


When You Buy a New Piece of Furniture 
spread over it a coat of some good furniture 
wax. This prevents the varnish from absorb- 
ing moisture and becoming rough and cracked. 
If this process is repeated three or four times a 
year the furniture will retain much longer its 
luster and smooth surface. 


* * * 

A Faded Colored Waist may be made white 
by boiling it in cream-of-tartar water. One tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar to one quart of 
water will bleach it perfectly. 








Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Times 


S A 32-PAGE booklet full of suggestions and information that every housewife will find 
helpful in these days when food is exceptionally high in price. The booklet costs 15 
cents. If you wish a copy please address your order to . 


THE HOUSEHOLD BUREAU 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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FACE POWDER - TALC 
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LVaUudou 


Send 15c to Vivaudou (Dept. AC, Times Bldg., N.Y.) for a generous sample of Mavis Extract. 
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Bedroom” 











Look for name 
CREX inside binding 

























De Luxe Rugs 


FABRIC PATENTED JULY 18,1916 











“WE chose CREX De Luxe Rugs for 
the bedroom because they’re so CREX 
.attractive, unobtrusive, clean-looking 

and soft to the tread. We are deli hted— in the Regular 









































especially when we remember how in- | 224, Herringbone 
: 99 

expensive they were. equally good house- 
hold investment— 
The sanitary feature of CREX Rugs makes them spe- attractive, adapt- 
cially desirable for bedroom use. CREX Rugs lie flat— able, good wearing, 
stay even—and are reversible. For use the year round light and clean— 

in every room in the home they are unsurpassed. and inexpensive. 











Ask your dealer to show you CREX poms g bean 
you decide upon any floor covering. ut be sure . 
they are genuine—look for the name C-R-E-X Write today for 


woven in the edge of the side binding. pes og es Rar 
“It’s a Practical War-Time Economy to Buy Crex” natural colors, 





























CREX CARPET COMPANY, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


In the Light of Efficiency and Safety 


Listerine is unequalled in neutralizing infection, 

allaying inflammation, relieving soreness and in 

the emergency treatment of wounds; non-irritating— 

non-poisonous. Booklet “Listerine in Domestic 

Medicine”—valuable and helpful_ mailed on request. 
Manufactured only by 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo:,U.S.A. 
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WHAT YOU WANT 
TO KNOW ABOUT 
YOUR GARDEN | 


HERE are two types of diseases 

@| which attack garden plants: 
| ‘parasitic’? and ‘“constitu- 
tional.” The parasitic diseases 





caused by fungi or germs and, 
| for the most part, are prevented 
: | and controlled by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture. Not much is known about 
constitutional diseases, and therefore little can 
be done to fight them. So if some of your plants 
show signs of a disease which does not seem to 
be checked by Bordeaux mixture, it may be 
best to pull up the plants and burn them. 

There are also two types of insects which 
attack garden plants: the eating type and the 
sucking type. As a general control measure, 
arsenate of lead is used in fighting the eating 
type, and nicotine sulphate, with soapy water 
and kerosene emulsion, for the sucking variety. 

As a general preventive measure against 
both insects and plant diseases, it is wise for 
the home gardener to make a practice of spray- 
ing her garden every two weeks with a com- 
bination of Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
lead—the Bordeaux for the plant diseases arid 
the lead for the insects. 

If you wish to start your war against plant 
diseases and insects with more detailed infor- 
mation than can be given here, ask the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to send you its publications about 
the problem that troubles you most. 


Ly; YOU know how to look for insect pests 
in your garden and what to do when you 
find them? Here are some points that will 
help you with the most common ones. If 
you don’t think you can remember them, cut 
‘this out and paste it in your garden scrapbook: 

Tomatoes, peppers and other truck plants, 
particularly if they are started under glass, are 
likely to be injured by cutworms when they 
are transplanted. Cutworms can destroy a 
number of plants in a single night. One 
remedy is to keep them away from the plants 
by putting tin or paper collars in the ground 
around the stalks. Another is to give them a 
dose of ‘‘ poisoned bait”: 

To a peck of dry bran, add four ounces of 
white arsenic or Paris green, and mix thor- 
oughly with two gallons of water, in which has 
been stirred half a gallon of sorghum or other 
cheap molasses. Let the mash stand for 
several hours and then scatter it in lumps the 
size of a marble over the garden where signs of 
cutworms are beginning to show and about the 
bases of the plants. 

Use the poison late in the day, because the 
cutworms are most active at night. 

If your garden ground has formerly been in 
sod or grown up with weeds, white grubs are 
almost certain to molest your vegetables. 
They feed principally on roots and attack po- 
tatoes, corn and strawberries, but they will 
also tackle most anything else. These white 
grubs are the larve or.young of the familiar 
brown May or June beetle. Deep cultivation 
is the best way for the home gardener to con- 
trol this pest. 

Wireworms are also common garden pests 
and are general feeders. They are the off- 
spring of the snapping beetle, or snap bug, and 
are long, oval-shaped insects. They like about 
the same vegetables that the grubworm does— 
that is, nearly everything. Deep cultivation 
is also the best way to fight them. 

Nearly all vegetables are victims of plant 
lice, but cucumbers, cabbages and peas suffer 
most. 

Perhaps the most familiar plant lice are 
melon aphis, pea aphis and cabbage plant lice. 
The best remedy and the most practical for 
the small gardener is sprinkling plants with 
fine tobacco dust early in the morning when the 
dew ison. Spraying with nicotine sulphate at 
the rate of one teaspoonful of sulphate to one 
gallon of water with a one-inch cube of 
laundry soap is also helpful. 


HE tarnished plant bug visits most garden 

vegetables during the season. This insect 
is a small leaf bug measuring about one-fifth 
of an inch in length when mature. The adult 
bug sucks the juices from the plants and later 
attacks the fruits and shoots. It is best 
fought with nicotine sulphate, with soap water 
and kerosene emulsion. 

Look out for the red spider! He is so small 
that he is not really a spider, but a mite, and is 
very fond of beans of all kinds, cowpeas, egg- 
plant, cucumbers, tomatoes, melons and celery. 

This pest does its damage by sucking the 
juices of the plants and is frequently found 
under the surface of the leaves, where it is 
hard to detect it. It often betrays its presence 
by spinning webs from plant to plant. 

When the red spiders come in swarms, as 
they frequently do, they can completely ruin 
a garden in a short time. Remedial measures, 
to be of any value, must be adopted early. 
Spray the infested plants with flowers of sul- 
phur, mixed with water at the rate of one ounce 
to one gallon. 

Slugs and snails are quite likely to attack 
your delicate vegetables; slugsare more trouble- 
some than snails. Slugs *are little mollusks 
which have no shells as snails do. Both pests 
attack the plants when they are small and 
near the ground, and even after they have 
completed their growth and the crop is ripen- 
ing. The best remedy is to sprinkle lime in any 
form—but quicklime is the most effective— 
over the plants and in the haynts of the slugs. 
This means all about the garden, in outhouses 
and around fences. When the lime touches the 
slug, it secretes lime copiously and finally 
exhausts itself and dies. 

Be sure to remove from the garden all rotten 
wood and similar rubbish in the fight against 
slugs; keep the garden clean. 
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3 T WILL neither wear well, nor 
3 wash well, unless basic qual- 
ity is in the fabrics: They 
must be of sufficient textile 
#} strength to stand the strain. 


eeceettiesraesewewssasesecnuse 
SSereseOl i SeteseSaSSSSSiseneeses 


:; For example, the fabrics used 
in ‘‘Model”’ Brassiéres (White = 
Batiste, retailing at 50c) are i 
80x80, which means that every 
square inchof material shows 80 
threads both ways (warp and 3: 
filling), instead of 68x72, asin 3; 


the ordinary Brassiére. 


Into every other part of 
**Model’’ Brassiéres, right 
down to tapes and trimmings, 
# enters the same basic quality. 





ere 


" ‘‘Model’’ Brassiéres cost no more, 
though they wear much longer. 


3 Illustrated Style Book Sent Free 


: Model Yyrassire (.0. 


2 OFS COSMET eK FSEFFeRe Saeres i eawstsassssusameren 
FOSS CESSES S SSCS SESS SesisaisaewsseGesstasaeunsem 


3 Dept. L 

200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK i: 
3 Highest Award ever given to any se 
ia Brassiére at World’s Expositions $s 
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-*Protect Health 
Sp Save Money 


FREE Book 
Tells How 


You should send for a copy today 

;“= and learn how to economically fortify 
a your family’s health against the dan- 

| gers of improperly refrigerated foods. Also 

how to reduce your ice bills 144 or more and 

a eliminate waste. Describes fully all the : 

advantages of the celebrated S 


MONROE 


PORCELAIN REFRIGERATOR 


An expertly-built, lifetime refrigerator in 
whose snowy-white compartments of one- 
piece, inch-thick solid porcelain ware, food 
will always keep fresh, pure and wholesome. 
No cracks, crevices or lurking places for 
dirt, germs or decaying food. They are spot- 
lessly clean and stay clean. 
Not sold in 
Stores — 
Shipped 
Direct from 
“ Factory — 

4 Freight 
is 


é 
a 


































Prepaid — 
Monthly 


be 
a 
b 


| Payments 
: if Desired. 
i Monroe 
| Refrigerator 


Co. 
75 Benson St. 
ckland, 
A807 













30 DAYS HOME TRIAL 


Coe You Can Be a Nurse 


Scholarships in Resident Two Vear 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 
EXTENSION COURSE 


j Instruction under physicians 
> and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 


Wr. ~~" experience. Send for free books. 
ZL Fs Philadelphia School for Nurses, 











2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AFETY, sure-footedness, fatigueless walking or Mother appreciates these advantages—also the 
dancing—for every member of the family. absence of “noisy” leather heels around the house. 


For father, mother, boys and girls. Cat’s Paws are made to fit all styles and sizes 


Buoyancy of tread—a graceful swinging stride. of footwear — boots, house shoes, dancing pumps. 


All of th ith th i f ; 
“ap h =e. SEE WRG & Maes Few When attached to the slenderest heels of the 


daintiest slipper —they are so small that you can 


Safety — because of the Foster Friction Plug which scarcely see them. 


prevents slipping. And it makes Cat’s Paws wear 


longer, too. Insist on the heels of 
The cleanest rubber heels—no efficiency —Cat’s Paws. 
holes to track mud or dirt. No They cost no more than 
heel marks on polished floors. the ordinary kind. 


Black, white or tan. For men, The Tred-Air Heel Cushions 
women and children—all dealers ) a ie 

These cushions of air inside 

your shoes protect the stock- 

ings from nails, improve the 

FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY fit of the shoes, prevent fa- 

tigue and add slightly to your 

height. If your dealer cannot 

105 Federal Street - - Boston, Mass. prc Ri jit ow: mre 

of 35c. Please state size of shoe 

ciel Ee z Originators and patentees of the Foster and menticw Gealer's name 

rse : pie Friction Plug which prevents dipping when ordering. 
ro Year 

iningin 
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O years’ 
books. 
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FOR WOMENS CHILDREN'S 
AND MEN'S SHOES 


THE F.F.DALLEY CORPORATIONS UMITED, BUFFALO, N.¥. qatar 
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Won’t You Weigh and Measure Your 


Baby for Uncle Sar 


A®@ 





The Nation’s Health To-Morrow Depends on the Child’s Health To-Day 





These Photographs and Directions Were Prepared in Accordance With the Program for 
“The Children’s Year,” as Suggested by the United States Children’s Bureau, Julia C. Lathrop, Chief 


HE United States Government 

asks, through the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the Child-Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Committee of 
the Council of National Defense, that 
every baby in America be weighed 
and measured this month and the 
weights and measures recorded on the 
cards the Children’s Bureau provides 
for the purpose. Many agencies for 
child and baby welfare in America are 
coéperating with Uncle Sam to achieve 











ERE the baby is being weighed at 

home and its weight recorded twice 
on one of the Children’s Bureau cards. 
Half the card is kept by the mother and 
the other half sent to the Children’s 
Bureau at Washington, postage free, for 
comparing with the weight records of 
thousands of other babies of the same 
age to the end that all American babies 
may be guided into healthy school boys 
and girls. . e 
































BOVE isa baby being weighed 

under ideal conditions at a 
baby health station under the su- 
pervision of a doctor and a nurse. 
The weight is recorded, and sub- 
sequent weights compared with 
the normal weight for the age of 
the baby will constitute a guide 
to the’mother for the baby’s later 
care. 





HERE are in the schools of the United 
States to-day approximately 20,000,000 
pupils. It is idimniad that: 

300,000 to 400,000 of these have organic heart 
disease. 

1,000,000 at least have now, or have had, 
tuberculous disease of the lungs. 

1,000,000 have spinal curvature, or are flat- 
footed, or have some other deformity serious 
enough to interfere to some degree with health, 

1,000,000 have defective hearing. 

5,000,000 have defective vision. 

5,000,000 are suffering from malnutrition, in 


many cases due in part at least to one or more of 


the other defects enumerated. 
6,000,000 have enlarged tonsils, adenoids, or 
enlarged cervical glands which need attention. 
10,000,000 (in some schools as high as 98 per 
cent) have defective teeth which are potentially 
if not actually detrimental to health. 
Several millions of the children possess, each, 
two or more of the handicapping defects. 
15,000,000 of the school children in this coun- 
try are in need of attention to-day for physical 
defects which are partially or completely re- 
mediable. 












are urged to codperate. The individ- 
ual record cards may be secured from 
the nearest chairman of a Child- 
Welfare committee of the Council of 
National Defense, or from your county 
or state Child-Welfare chairman, or 
from the Children’s Bureau. Here are 
shown methods of weighing and meas- 
uring children, and on the Bureau’s 
record cards are given the weights and 
heights of normal healthy babies. 






F YOU haven’t a baby-welfare station 

in your vicinity, or scales at home, 
the grocer will help you weigh your baby 
on his scales. While such weighing is 
not absolutely exact, for the reason that 
the baby is not undressed, periodic 
weighing in essentially the same amount 
of clothing will produce a record that, 
when compared with the normal, will 
be a guide in caring for the tot. 
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HE baby may be measured at home by plac- 

ing a rule along the edge of a table braced 
against the wall. The baby should be laid with 
its head touching the wall and its body pressed 
gently flat lengthwise of the rule. A book, box 
or book end should be pressed squarely against 
the feet and the measurement marked on the 
rule with this. 

















N UNDERWEIGHT, undernour- 

ished and improperly fed baby of 10 

months, bottle and breast fed and weigh- 
ing only 14 pounds 10 ounces. 














HE taller of these children was born in August, 
1913, and the shorter in June, 1913. The taller boy 
is of normal height, weight and development for his 
age, while the boy on the right, although older, is 
shorter and lighter than his companion. 














PHOTOGRAPHS BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


N OVERFAT baby 

29 pounds and 8 
ounces, one year old—em- 
phasizing the point that 
weight alone does not 
mean proper feeding and 
resistance. This baby was 
breast fed for two months, 
breast and bottle fed for 
two months and bottle fed 
for the balance of the year. 


HE height of children of before-school age or 

of school age may be satisfactorily measured 
at home by placing a tape measure tightly 
stretched from the floor against the wall and 
standing the child over this tape or alongside it, 
marking off the height on the measure with a 
box or book held level on the top of the child’s 


head. 
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ONE-YEAR-OLD baby normal in 

height, weight (21 pounds and 8 
ounces), development and nourishment, 
breast fed for the first year. 





the end desired, and you, as a mother, . 

















The Gateway 


to an Education 


EARLY every young woman 
would like to enter this gateway, 
but many cannot afford it. ; 

If you want a good education but 
lack the necessary funds, this is your 
advertisement. It tells how you can 
earn as much money for educational 
expenses as you need. 

In brief: We will authorize you upon 
request to represent The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. In return for 
thesubscriptionsthat yousenduswewill 
pay you liberally in salary and commis- 
sion; or we will purchase for you a schol- 
arship in any college you may choose. 

The orders may be secured in spare 
time—at first from.local friends and 
acquaintances; later, if you wish, from 
a broader field. 

Doesn’t the plan sound good? It is 
even better than it sounds, as the details 
will prove to you. To get them, address 


Educational Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
310 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Are unexcelled for refinement of tone, 
beauty and originality of case design and 
wonderful durability. Used in over 450 
prominent Educational Institutions and 
60,000 discriminating homes. Our 1918 
models are the most artistic musically 
and the handsomest in case design we 
have ever produced. The new catalogue 
picturing and describing in detail these 
latest creations, sent free upon request. 
Write for it. 


/ How to Buy 


Our latest models are on exhibition at high- 
class piano houses throughout the United States. 
If none in your vicinity sells them, we can supply 
you direct from our factory easily, safely, and 
to your advantage, shipping the piano on ap- 
proval and paying railway freights both ways 
if it should disappoint you. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and proposi- 
tion to buyers. 


Um ig gt 
L > Address. 
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“Wasn't it lucky we had 
ham for dinner!” 


‘‘We invited the Huntingtons 
for dinner, and they never ap- 
peared till bed time! 

“‘Their motor broke down, of 
course—miles from a telephone 
or anything. 

“I was sorry about dinner— 
Tom Huntington is so fond of 
baked ham that we had one 
especially for him. 

‘‘But in a few minutes Mary it 
and I had thin-sliced sandwiches 


Swifts Premium Ham 


ready and steaming coffee, and 
Tom said if there was one thing 
he liked better than baked ham, 
it was ham sandwiches! 


““That’s because it was Swift’s 


Premium! Now that we have a 
whole ham only on special oc- 
casions, since signing the food 
pledge, I’m always particular to 
get a Swift’s Premium Ham— 


has such a wonderful sweet 


flavor.”’ 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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Try this 
easy way 


—to “do over’’ your 
floors this spring 






Make your floors like new with 
Old EnglishWax, the polish that 
protects. Easily and quickly 
applied with soft cloth or with 
new Waxer and Polisher shown 
here. Toany kind of floor, hard- 
wood or softwood, varnished, 


shellacked or painted— 











Given Away! 


One-pound can Old Eng- 
lish Wax to purchasers of 
Old English Waxer and Pol- 
isher—the new device that 
makes the polishing of floors 
as simple and easy as dust- 
ing them with a mop. Price 
$3. If not obtainable at your 
dealer’s, remit to us; we 
will supply you. Offer good 
short time only. 




















Old English Wax 


—imparts a rich lustre that 
simple dusting will keep 
clean and bright. Hot water, 
grease, heel marks and 
scratches can’t get through 
its hard, wear-resisting fin- 
ish. Your floors will retain 
their original beauty. 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1014 Dana Ave., CINCINNATI,OHIO 





Write for free book 


Tells the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way to care for 


Hardwood floors 
Softwood floors 
Furniture 
Woodwork 
Linoleum 
Table tops 
Leather goods 
Pianos 
Victrolas 
Automobile 
finish 














THEIR MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


wears in his office. That has to be a certain 
particular cut, I understand, and a new cut 
each six months or so. But it must be exactly 
like what the others are wearing—that’s one 
of the rules of his prison.” 

The minister dived beneath the surface of 
her words, seeking their significance. ‘‘ But we 
must have organization!” he cried. “It’s the 
keynote of our time-—organization.” 

“Ves.” Her tone was dry. 

“Even you have organization, here on your 
farm.” He indicated the teams moving in the 
distance and the rhythm of the men’s bent 
backs. 

Her brooding eyes rested on the autumn 
acres. ‘‘How much good do you supp)s2 the 
organization would be without me?” ‘she 
asked. ‘I have heard men say they could run 
their college or church or business with their 
little finger—once they got it organized.”? The 
fine scorn of the word laughed out in a kind of 
homely joy. ‘I don’t find I can run my farm 
that way. It takes all my fingers and my 
thumbs; it takes the whole of me standing by, 
or handling a rake with ’em, to keep things 
going. Of course they go through the motions 
when I’m not here.” She added it kindly. 
“But something’s lacking. Sometimes I’ve 
wondered whether if you left off your uniform 
and came down from the pulpit and lived 
among us—whether we could not all do better 
work.” There was no censure or criticism in 
her eyes—only a question that met his own. 

“T’ve wondered sometimes too,” he said 
simply. 

She nodded and they were silent a minute. 
“Did they tell you how Jamie came to be in 


_prison?” she asked. 


He shook his head. ‘I have waited for you 
to tell me, I think. No one has said anything.” 


ER face softened a little. ‘“‘He was nine- 

teen,” shesaid. ‘‘His car ran down a 
woman—the flighty sort, that dodges and goes 
back. She fell and hit the pavement and the 
skull was fractured. She died that night. They 
gave him seven years.”” He turned an incredu- 
lous face. She nodded again slowly. “It isone 
of the things that happens—we say it ‘hap- 
pens.’ There had been a number of accidents 
that year. The judge was afraid, I think. And 
he disliked college boys. Jamie was in college. 
And Jamie’s counsel irritated him. I seemed 
to sit and see the law tighten round the boy. 
They made it ‘intoxication’ at the end. That 
tipped the scale. The judge felt safe then to 
give the sentence—seven years.” 

““Was he intoxicated?” 

“No one knew—Jamie least of all. He said 
not. But he had been with a party, drinking. 
It might have been.” 

“How unjust—and how cruel!” cried the 
minister. 

She turned and looked at him, and her smile 
touched it and brushed it aside. ‘It has not 
hurt him,” she said quietly. 

“Not hurt him! But the injustice! The 
years of life—wasted!”’ 

Again the deep, level eyes seemed looking at 
something he could not see. ‘‘We do not al- 
ways know what justice is, do we?” she asked. 
“* And life does not ‘waste’—anything. It has 
not hurt the boy—yet.”’ She said the words 
slowly, and a look crossed her face. ‘‘ The last 
time I saw him I had a feeling that perhaps we 
must free him now.” 

He stared at her curiously. ‘‘ You speak as 
if you could do it any time you want to.” 

“His brothers will help,” she said: 

The figures of John and William passed be- 
fore him—passed softly from the vestry to the 
church door on their well-shod feet. A little 
look of doubt flitted in his face. 

She turned and saw it and laughed out, the 
full, booming laugh that made his face flush. 

The air was filled with a fine murmuring of 
insect wings, and across the field came the 
clicking of the reaper cutting the grain and 
binding it in bundles as it went. 

Her eyes followed the reaper a minute. Then 
they turned and regarded him kindly. ‘‘ You 
do not know my boys,”’ she said. 


II 


V HEN the minister was gone the owner 

of the field called the foreman and gave 
directions for the afternoon. Then she went 
toward the vacant house. 

There was no one in the kitchen. The maids 
had a holiday to attend a county fair, and only 
the men who could not be spared from reaping 
were kept at home. They had their luncheons 
with them in the field. 

She prepared herself a tray and took it into 
the room where the picture hung above the 
littered desk. With her entrance the room 
seemed to become very homelike. She ate her 
luncheon slowly, looking about her with con- 
tented gaze. Only when her eyes rested on the 
portrait they became thoughtful, as if she had 
a decision to make. She finished luncheon and 
carried out the tray and gathered a bunch of 
flowers from the garden outside and placed 
them in a glass on the desk near the picture. 

When she returned again to the room she 
had changed her dress and was ready to go out. 
She took up the flowers and shook them a little 
apart and placed them in a basket she carried 
in her hand. 

The basket was of a curious pattern. She 
had had it made for a special use. In the bot- 
tom was a small tray for a piece of ice and on 
it lay a pat of butter and a squat bottle of 
cream. A few grapes were in the basket and 
a glass of jelly. She placed the flowers on top 
and covered them with a light cloth. Once a 
week, for two years now, she had carried this 
basket to her youngest son. 

When the flowers were arranged and she had 
replaced the cloth she stood for a moment, 
one hand on the basket, looking thoughtfully 
into the eyes of the picture above the desk. The 
eyes gave back the look and seemed to answer 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 











Directions Upon Request 
for Collar and Cufts of 


ROYAL society 


Six-Ply Knitting Floss 
Four different styles with knitting direc- 
tions will be sent upon request. These sets 
require but four or five balls of Six Ply and 
are especially smart and fashionable on 
Blouse, Sport Coat or Dress when knitted in 
color with ROYAL SOCIETY Six Ply, a 
lustrous thread of Sea Island Cotton, com- 
ed of six strands loosely twisted together. 
t is light in weight, delightful to work with, 
and is made in popular sport colors. 
Ask for Royal Society 
Six-Ply Knitting Floss 
Embroidery Floss, Celesta—‘* The Wash- 
able Artificial Silk’’—Cordichet—*‘ The Per- 


fect Crochet Cotton.”” Embroidery Package 
Outfits, Stamped Linens, etc. 


Royal Society Products are Sold by 
lealers Everywhere 
H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 
Union Square West New York 
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ABSOLUTELY FON EY PURE 
Saves Sugar 


And honey has much greater sweet- 
ening power than sugar. Its use asa 
batter cake, bread or biscuit spread 
or in baking saves sugar and gives 
you an unequalled treat in delicious- 
ness. Use honey—Airline—from 
flower, to bee, to you. 


PA Sample For loc 4 
either an individual jar of 
the extracted honey ora small 
comb in an airtight package, 
and 

Our Honey Cook Book Free. 


The A. I. Root Co. 
Medina, Ohio 
“The Home of the Honey Bees"’ 






































Roof stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Walls finished with 
Cabot's Old Virginia White. J.W.O'Connor, Architect, N. Y.C. 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Preserve and Beautify 
They are made of refined Creosote which penetrates and 
preserves the shingles, and the beautiful colors— moss-greens, 
bungalow-browns, silver-grays, etc.—harmonize perfectly 
with the foliage and are lastingly satisfying. 
Cabot’s Old Virginia White 

is as brilliantly white as new whitewash and as durable as 
paint. The handsome old white country-house has come 
back to its leadership and Old Virginia White is the one 
perfect exterior finish for it. 

You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 

for Stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc. Mfg. Chemists, 2 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 523 Market St., San Francisco 
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Are you letting your children 
srow up with defective teeth?r 


Safeguard the teeth of your children until they are old enough 
and wise enough to do it themselves, and they will never cease 
to be grateful. Allow them to grow up with the handicap of 
defective teeth and they will never forgive you. For sound, 
beautiful teeth are a priceless possession to carry through life. 


Caring for teeth is little trouble. The expense is slight. Sim- 
ply keep the little ones under your dentist’s close supervision 
until the permanent teeth are fully formed. 


And teach your children the twice-a-day tooth-cleaning habit 
so thoroughly that they will keep it up to the end of their days. 
Pebeco Tooth Paste is the dentifrice to use. It helps to keep 
every tooth a luminous pearl. It helps to keep the breath sweet. 
It prevents decay, or helps to check it if it already has set in. 


The chief cause of tooth decay—so most authorities claim—is 
**Acid-Mouth.’’ They believe that it is present in 95 out of 
every 100 mouths, and that it destroys the enamel, the teeth’s 
outer shell of protection. Once the enamel is weakened, the 
soft inner pulp goes even more quickly. Then the tooth must 


be filled or pulled. 
Take Advantage of This Offer 


If you want to know whether you have “‘Acid-Mouth,’’ or if you doubt whether Pebeco 
will counteract it, send for free Acid Test Papers and Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste. The Test Papers will quickly indicate whether “‘Acid-Mouth’’ is present. 
If it is, the Trial Tube will prove how effectively Pebeco can counteract it. 





Pebeco is Sold by Druggists Everywhere 





LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 136 William St., New York 
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Aes arranged becomingly in 
the morning will be equally attractive 
at noon and in the evening if it is held in 
place by a Fashionette. 


S, PAT: APPLO. FOR 


Invisible HAIR NETS 


are made of finest human hair in every shade, sterilized 
and specially processed for invisibility and strength. 
Self-conforming, cap-shape and all-over styles, each in 
a sanitary envelope. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sold at the best shops 

15¢ each—two for a quarter— White or gray 25c each 

Baby Dimples Safety Pins are rust-proof and arc 

made with the protected loop. Absolutely safe. 


Glomal Ruality 
Semangs Coors 


1200 Broadway 








Label of Quality 
Original— Best 


¢ NE of the many 
DeBevoise styles 
for every figure and 
occasion. 50c, 75c, $1 
andup. Decline so- 
called substitutes. 
The DeBevoise label 
is yOur protection 
against inferior imi- 
tations. 





z A health- 


necessity 


OUR DeBevoise does more than add style tothe lines 
of your figure and the fit of your gowns—it supports 
bust and back hygienically as they need to be supported, 


whatever your figure, and contributes as much to your 
comfort and health as to your appearance. Buy the DeBevoise because it 
is a health mecessity. Its value to you as a figure-beautifier will simply add 
to your satisfaction with your purchase. Made and guaranteed by— 


Cuas. R. DEBEVOISE Co., Newark, N. J.— World’s Oldest and Largest Brassiere Makers 
Ask your merchant for the ‘‘debb-e-voice’’ s 



































T heir Mother 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) 


the question in her own. She nodded slowly 
to it and took up the basket. At the door she 
turned again with a little smile and nod of 
assurance and went out. 

The car that ran to the prison paused to 
take her up with her basket, and the conduc- 
tor greeted her with a smile as he rang up 
her fare. When she returned he would ask 
after her son. It was something he had come 
to look forward to—the journey of this woman 
each week to her sonin prison. 


Fe. ge at the door of the prison the attendant 
who took the basket from her received it 
into friendly hands, and followed her closely 
down the corridor to her son’s cell. If his duties 
demanded that he inspect the contents of the 
basket, the inspection did not disturb the cloth 
laid lightly across it nor the flowers beneath 
the cloth. 

As he followed the woman down the corridor 
the attendant noted, what she was perhaps 
unconscious of, the prisoners pressing close 
to the bars of their cells, their eyes follow- 
ing the figure till it was out of sight. Some- 
times they remained with foreheads pressed 
against the bars, looking where the figure had 
disappeared long after it had passed from view, 
as if still something came to them from the 
presence that had passed. 

At the door of his cell her boy was standing, 
looking out. He put out a white hand through 
the bars, and felt the clasp of the big brown 
one on it and gave a quick smile. “You're 
late,” he said. 

“‘T’'m here to the minute.” She held up the 
watch on her wrist. 

He glanced at it indifferently. ‘‘Watches 
don’t count—in here. You seemed late.’’ 

Her eyes scanned his face. It was flushed 
and the eyes were a little restless, she noted 
witha quick glance. 

The attendant stepped forward with the 
basket and unlocked the door. He handed it 
to the prisoner and withdrew. 

The boy lifted the cloth and took up the 
flowers. ‘“Gillies!’’ he exclaimed. He buried 
his face inthem. Then he drew a cup of water 
froma tapin the corner and placed the flowers 
in it on the table. 

“‘The others lasted till this morning,’’ he 
said, fingering them alittle. ‘‘ In fact I didn’t 
like to throw them away. I gave them to 
Bradford, two cells down. The attendant took 
them to him. How are you, mummie?”’? He 
came back to the door and stood holding the 
barsin both hands, looking through. His eyes 
fed on the big, homely face. One hand reached 
through the door and took hold of a bit of the 
cloth of her gown and held it. 

She laughed at the question and patted the 
fingers. ‘“‘Why do you always ask me that?” 
she said. “YouknowI am always well.’’ 

“‘T like to hear you say it. If anything 
should happen to you, mother ——”’ 

“Now you aremorbid!”’ She said it quickly, 
almost sternly. ‘‘ You know we agreed ——’”’ 

“I’ve been game two years.’’ The tone was 
low and bitter. 


HE nodded. ‘‘Two years to-day, isn’t it, 

Jamie? What have you written forme? IL 
forgot to take it last time. I missed it.’” He 
smiled a little whimsically and opened a drawer 
of the table and took out a handful of papers. 
He handed them to her through the bars, and 
she gathered them in. ‘‘I mustn’t stay long 
to-day. I want to see the other boys too.” 

He made a gesture of protest. ‘“ They’re not 
in prison,” he said. 

“Aren’t they?” Her quiet eyes studied his. 
“What was it I read, the other day, in a 
convict’s journal?’ 

He laughed a little tremulously. “Well, of 
course, that was an idea I had. I seemed to 
see all sorts of prisons ” His face followed 
the thought. 

“Tt wasa very true idea,” she replied. ‘‘ You 
always give me something to think of, when I 
come.” She touched the papers. 

His eyes were on them wistfully. “If they 
please you they must be good. But somehow 
I feel I’m getting stale.” He stretched out his 
armsa little. 

She reached a big hand through to him and 
he took it in both of his, looking at her with 
hungry eyes. 

*“I’m good for two days now, I guess. You 
don’t know what it means, mother—to see 
you and touch your hand.” 

She withdrewit quietly. “Youare allright,” 
she said. “You're good not only for two days, 
but for ten—and for ten years if need be.” 
She said the words slowly and significantly. 
She stood a minute, waiting. 

Presently he looked up. ‘‘That’s right, 
mother! I don’t know how you do it; but I 
can take what’s coming to me now, I guess.” 
His voice was as quiet as her eyes. 

She leaned a little toward the bars. ‘“‘ Re- 
member,”’ she said, “you are not the one I 
pity. Your jail is the kind you get out of some 
day.” 

Then she turned away and his eyes followed 
her, and his brain held the words, repeating 
them softly, it seemed. And presently he 
opened the drawer and took out a piece of 
paper and began to write. When the gong 
sounded for the prisoners to return to work he 
was still writing, a little smile on his lips. 

III 
HE man at work in his garden looked up. 
When he saw who it was he threw down the 
spade and drew off his gloves and hurried down 
the path to meet her. ‘‘Why, mother!’’ he 
said as he opened the gate. 

She nodded. ‘“‘ Youdidn’t expect me, Sweet- 
William, did you?” 

“IT haven’t seen you for ages. Come in. 
No, come out. Let’s stay here.” He had 





taken her hand and was drawing her along the 
path toward a small building, like a labora- 
tory, at the end of the garden. ‘I’m doing 
wonderful things,’’ he said. 

“Yes. How is Helen?” 

*‘Oh, all right; and the children are well. 
They’re all off for the afternoon. I want you 


to see a thing I’ve made come up. It’s some of. 


that seed I sent you last spring. Did you 
plant it?” He looked at her suspiciously. 

“Which seed? You sent me hundreds, you 
know.” 

He laughed boyishly. ‘‘Of course I did; 
I’m going to send hundreds more. You'll see! 
We're going to get a berry—no seeds, no 
stones, no tough skin outside, not soft and not 
hard!” 

Her mellow laugh rang out. “A very peach 
of a berry!” 

“You get the idea, don’t you, mother?” 
He seized her hand again. ‘‘ Come along.” 


HERE!” He dropped to his knees be- 

side a frail, tiny plant, and she knelt 
beside him, listening to ecstatic words. ‘‘ Next 
year, you see, it will be big enough to fertilize, 
and the year after that ”? He was on his 
feet, fairly capering about the plant. 

She looked up from her place beside it. Her 
fingers reached to the plant, lingeringly, al- 
most tenderly, it seemed—as if its frailness 
touched her. “Is this the only one you have, 
William ?” 

His face fell a little. 

*‘T had six,” he muttered. ‘‘ But Helen’s 
chickens ” He waved his hands in a kind 
of frenzy. 

*“Yes, I understand.”’ She looked thought- 
fully at the little plant. ‘Suppose you let me 
take care of it for you over the winter.”’ 

His face lighted. A great hopé looked to 
her. “If you’d do it for me, mother—I’d love 
you all my life!”” She smiled at him, and the 
boyishness in his face broke into an answering 
laugh. ‘‘I say, but it’s good you came! Wait 
till I get a trowel!” He was into the seed 
house and out, with a trowel and a big basket. 

“You don’t need the basket,” she said. ‘I 
have this.’”’ She touched the one on her arm 
that she had brought from the warden’s room. 

His face grew sober. ‘Been to see Jim?” 

“Ves. 

““How ishe?” But the question was almost 
perfunetory. His eye had returned again to 
the plant. 

**He’s not doing well. He’s been there long 
enough. We must get him out.” 

He balanced the trowel thoughtfully a min- 
ute. “I don’t see how it can be done,” he 
muttered. ‘*He’s in for seven years; that 
would mean cutting off five. They’ll never do 
it.’”” He shook his head. 

““You’ve forced twenty-year chestnuts to 
grow in five,’’ she said quietly. 

““Oh—chestnuts!” He laughed. ‘“That’s 
different.” But the look in her face seemed to 
hold him. “ You know I’d do anything I could 
for Jim, anything in reason. But it’s more in 
John’s line, isn’t it? He’s got the money, you 
know.” 

“You think money will do it?’’? The ques- 
tion was very quiet. She had seated herself on 
the grass, and she was looking up at the clouds 
above the skyline of his wall. 








E FLUSHED a little. “ Well, money and 
influence, and soon. It needsa business 
head—John’s head. He’s great for just that sort 
of thing.”’ He said it generously. ‘‘ Never takes 
a vacation, day or night—always on the job.”’ 
“John isa good man,”’ said his mother from 
the grass. 

**T said he was good,” assented William 
hastily. “I said he was good.” He held the 
trowel almost like a culprit. 

She smiled. “And you meant he isa stupid 
man, and wooden and dead.”’ She was looking 
at him kindly. 

““He ought to take a vacation now and 
then,” he muttered. He looked at her un- 
easily. ‘‘John ought to have a hobby—try 
gardening.” He waved the trowel. 

““Be more like William, in fact.’’ 

He flushed like a boy. ‘See here, mother; 
you know what I mean—about John. He’s 
got a head for such things.” 

She looked thoughtful. “Yes, I know. I 
am going to see him. I expected to, anyway. 
Take up your plant and I must go.” 

He struck the trowel into the earth, with a 
touch,almost of reverence, it seemed, and 
loosened the soil about it. 

‘Leave plenty of mold,” she cautioned. 

Together they bent over the plant as he 
transferred it to the basket. 

As he deposited it with careful hand, he 
seemed to see the basket anew. ‘‘I’d like to 
do anything for Jim I could, you know; any- 
thing you think I could do,” he said humbly. 

She nodded. “I'll tell youif anything comes 
up. I knew you might not be able to do any- 
thing. But I wanted you to have the chance.’’ 
She turned from him with a smile and his eyes 
followed her down the path. 

He ran a little way after her. ‘*‘ Mother!” 

She turned back. “Yes?” 

**T want to help, if I can.” 

** Yes, Sweet-William; I know. Go back to 
your gardening. We can’t all be Johns.”’ 

Then she went down the path and 4long the 
road. And William, his hands in his pockets, 
stood looking after her thoughtfully. 


IV 


Ta butler admitted her with respectful 
glance and ushered her into the master’s 
private room. ‘No, Mr. Bodman has not 
come, ma’am. But we are expecting him any 
minute. If you will be kind enough to wait.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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TAPIOCA PRUNE DESSERT 
1 pint milk 2 tablespoons sugar 
2 level tablespoons Minute Tapioca 2 eggs 
1 tablespoon butter Salt 1 cup prunes 


Cook the milk, Minute Tapioca and a pinch of salt for 
fifteen minutes in a double boiler. Remove from fire and 
add butter, sugar and yolks of eggs. Pour into a buttered 
pan and bake for one-half hour in moderate oven. Have 
ready the prunes that have been steamed till tender and 
rubbed through a sieve. Spread this purée over the tapioca. 
Pile roughly on top of prunes the whites of eggs well beaten 
with two tablespoons of sugar. Brown slightly in oven. 
Serve hot or cold with milk or cream. 








Spring! The desire for change is in the air. It means new frocks, 
rearrangement of the furniture, new and different Minute Tapioca 
dishes with which to vary your menus. 


Try these. You’ll find them delicious as well as economical. Minute 
Tapioca leads as a light, energy-producing food—just the thing 
you need at this time of year. 





FISH PIE 


2 heaping tablespoons Minute Tapioca Salt and pepper to taste 
1 pint hot milk 1 cup white sauce 
1 cup cooked fish 1 tablespoon butter sub- 
1 cup cheese, broken into bits stitute 

Cook the Minute Tapioca, butter substitute, salt, pepper, and 
milk in a double boiler for fifteen minutes, stirring occasionally, then 
remove from the fire. Put a thin layer of this cooked tapioca, hot 
or cold, in a baking dish, then a layer of fish, white sauce and cheese; 
continuing in like manner until the fish and sauce are all used. Use 
' the tapioca, sprinkled with cheese crumbs for the top layer, and bake 
7 until brown; about forty-five minutes. 


Write for our Conservation Cook Book (free), 
aa a filled with receipts forsurprising and appetizing ways 
No, Soaking of using Minute Tapioca, and Minute Gelatine. 













Minute Gelatine is a pure, non-acid gelatine that 
combines readily with milk. It enables you to 
prepare delightful cold dishes—jellied meats, salads 
and desserts. 


SUMMIT EY 


Insist upon Minute Gelatine and Minute Tapioca. 
Look for the Blue Band and Minute Man on 


A 
a 


| Steam cooked 


land steam every package. 





LAZY ROAST—A Meat Extenaer SS ities a“ Pe 

? heaping tables ms Minute Tapioca ? carrots cut in small pieces require te r en eae 

te 2 cups o! t-over meat onion | soaking 3® 4 4 
| 1 onion [ee ay a Minute Tapioca Company A/T No. Main Street 
1 ay a vinegar Salt and pepper | For sours puddings 3" : 75 No. Main Street 4 Orange, Mass. 

me ts nl 

int = =f tne oo i patients into a baking dish and fill the dish tapioca ¢ ore pwty 8 Orange, Mass. Please send me your Conservation 
with water. over an or four hours. MANUFACTURE : Cook Book, which gives new and eco- 

NOTE:—Beef, pork or mutton may be used, or two or more kinds MINUTE TAPIOCA co we a nomical receipts for Minute Tapioca and 
of meat together. : : ae Po * Minute Gelatine. 

RANG y 
- a Name 









a Address 
2 a Grocer’s Name___ 
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Charmis 


Cold Cream 
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ite store can supply you. 







COLGATE & CO., 








for (leaning and Nightly Massage 
’ I ‘HE use of this carefully 


compounded cream before 
retiring is beneficial to a skin 
irritated by sunburn or rough- 
ened by exposure to wind and 


Cleanliness, comfortandcharm 
are packed full measure inevery 
jar and tube—and your favor- 


a 










COLGATE’S 


FACE CREAMS 


Help your skin to weather the weather 


Colgate’s 
Mirage Cream 


for Protecting and Softening 
A ““GREASELESS”’ and 


vanishing cream that dis- 
appears with a little gentle 
massage, leaving the skin soft, 
clear and attractive—free from 
“shine.” Use it to safeguard 
your complexion from the ef- 
fects of wind, dust and sun. 


Many women choose Mirage 
Cream because it serves so well 
before using the powder puff. 


Both are Colgate Quality—ask your dealer the price. 
cA trial tube of either sent for 6 cents in stamps. 


Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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re Aarm that enhances vourtRaws 












E.& Z.Van Raalte 


Look for this 


5" Ave. at 16St, NYC. 

















THEIR MOTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


He rearranged a chair and drew the heavy cur- 
tains across the windows and touched buttons 
here and there, filling the room with soft, deep 
light. Then he withdrew noiselessly. 

She sat with relaxed face, looking about the 
great room, thinking of her oldest son. It 
came back to her—the morning in April when 
he was placed in her arms, the tiny bundle of 
flannel. Her eyes held a brooding light. . . . 
He was astrong man. Every piece of furniture 
in the room was massive and strong, the dra- 
peries hung by their own weight, the chandelier 
touched with lights up there was suspended 
from a lofty ceiling. . . . John was a good 
man. . . . She loosened her cloak a little 
at the throat. She had walked fast from 
William’s house, and the room was warm. In 
spite of its height, it seemed to shut her in. 
It was late too. If John did not come soon, she 
must leave a note for him and go. 


STEP sounded in the hall and the door 

opened. He was a tall man, broad- 
shouldered, upright. He came forward slowly, 
the light of pleasure in his face irradiating the 
lines of care as he crossed to her. ‘‘ Mother!”’ 
he said. : 

She lifted her face, and he stooped to kiss 
it before he seated himself in the large chair 
opposite. He sat well back, the broad toes of 
his shoes resting evenly before him. 

“You will stay to dinner, I hope?” he said 
cordially. 

She shook her head. 
you—about Jamie.” 

A cloud crossed his face, shutting out the 
pleasure. The stern man of business looked at 
her across the table. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 
he asked. 

‘*He is in prison.” 

He moved an impatient hand. ‘Of course! 
I mean Is there anything new?” Under 
the sternness of the question a tense fear was 
held in check. 

“Tsn’t that enough, John?” His breath 
came more easily. He sat looking at her with 
unrevealing eyes. ‘‘We must get him out,” 
she said. 

He shook his head slowly. ‘“‘We have done 
every possible thing—long since. He must 
serve his term out.”’ 

“He has served it,” she said quietly. 

He leaned forward. ‘‘Seven years!’ One 
could almost fancy a satisfaction edging the 
words. 

She cut him off. ‘Seven or five—it is enough. 
Jamie must come out.” The words rang 
sternly. Something of the breadth of the hills 
and fields was in them, and in her face. 

Her son looked at her. His gaze was re- 
flective. ‘I am not sure it would be a good 
thing for him, even if we could do it.”” He sat 
solidly in his chair. ‘Jim was always wild, 
uncontrolled. And you have said yourself that 
prison is not injuring him.” It was an im- 
partial summing up of the case. 


“T only came to see 





VER her eyes came a veil, as if something 
hurt hera little. ‘‘ Jamie must come out,”’ 
she repeated without looking at him. 

“*Oh—well ——” He sat balancing his fin- 
gers, his eyes on the heavy rug beneath his 
feet. He studied it thoughtfully. ‘It is a bad 
time,” he said. ‘‘ Last year, with Whitford, we 
might have done something perhaps. He had 
ambitions. But this new iman, Sturgeon, is— 
incorruptible.”” He made a cynical motion of 
his hands. ‘‘He is the people’s candidate!” 
He sighed a little and leaned back in his chair. 
His face had grown old. 

“‘How is business?”’ asked his mother. 

“Fairly good. The men are always rest- 
less.”” The firm hand on the arm of his chair 
seemed to control something unseen. 

She looked at him with sympathetic eyes. 
“You ought to take a rest,”’ she said. 

The hand on the chair closed more firmly. 
“This is no time to rest—if a man does his 
duty. The men are always waiting to strike, 
always prepared for it. No sooner one con- 
cession than they demand another.” 

** And get it,”’ she assented slowly. Her face 
as she looked at the man opposite was strangely 
like his. There was the same look of purpose 
and strength in the mouth and in the wide 
brow, 

“And get it,” he muttered. ‘‘No one knows 
where it will end.” 

“No one knows,” she assented. And in her 
tone was something almost like elation. 

He turned to her. The hand on the chair 
gripped it more closely. ‘Do you know who 
I found in the works last week, inciting the 
men to action?” 

Her lips parted a little. “‘Theobald?”’ she 
asked. The word almost laughed. 

He nodded. ‘‘ You knew?” 

“It is easy to guess,” she replied. ‘Theo is 
everywhere these days.”’ 

‘He will keep out of my works,” said John. 
Her eyes regarded him without comment. 
“He was trying to corrupt them,” he said 
sternly. ‘‘Getting them to vote en masse for 
Sturgeon.” 

“Sturgeon is a good man, isn’t he?” 

‘*He can’t be touched,”’ he admitted grudg- 
ingly. ‘‘But I don’t force my men to vote for 
anybody—nor let anyone else do it either.” 
His eye gleamed. 

‘“‘T suppose they did vote for him?” She was 
smiling. 

‘Probably. I ordered Theo off the prem- 
ises.” He said it with a quick note of satisfac- 
tion. 

There was silence in the room. He looked 
about him vaguely, as if the comfort irritated 
him. There were hard lines about the mouth 
and the watching eyes. He moved restively. 

‘*John—come here!’”’ Her voice was low, 
but its insistence reached him and he rose 
slowly and ca.ne to her. ‘‘Kneel down,” she 
said. The heavy man sank beside her. With 
a little gesture she motioned to him, and he 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 97 














““K nit=toeFit 
without a Seam’’ 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


have added the luxury of a snug- 
Jit to the comforts of smooth, seam- 
less stockings. Unlike ordinary 
seamless hosiery, they are not 
stretched and pressed into a “‘stay- 
until-washed”’ shape, instead, they 
are actually knitted to the form of 
foot, ankle and calf, without a 
seam, by special patented knitting 
machines. 

If you would enjoy the comforts 
of walking’ in smooth, seamless 
stockings—the satisfaction of a 
trim fit unmarred by a seam—the 
security of having no seams to rip 
open—wear “Burson”. They 
will give you all of these and more. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized and Art Silk 
Sold at LeadingStores Write for Free Booklet 














Burson Knitting Co., 
85 Lee Street 
Rockford, Illinois 












WRIGHT'S 
BIAS FOLD TAPE J 


tself 





WRIGHT'S BIAS EOLD TAPE 


Selvages trimmed, Seams opened and 
pressed. Makes quick and perfect work 
on summer clothing, lingerie, fancy ar- 
ticles,etc. Cut onthe true bias; all the 
elasticity left in. Saves half the time 
in finishing a garment. 

Three brands—‘“‘W & N”’, Monarch and Meteor 


Three -Yard Sample FREE 


Send name and address for 3-yard sample in 
white. Every piece has portrait of Wm. E.Wright 
and the trade-mark. Address Dept. F-2. 


WM. E.WRIGHT & SONS CO., Mfrs. 


win 315 Church St., New York cy 











Up Like Little 
Soldiers 


WILSON GARTER 


graceful—all ginger. 


tops. 


black, 35c. Give age. 
»%; Women’s Shoulder Style, 
nity wear, 65c. Bust sizes. 
paid at price given. 


A. M. Wilson Co., 
101 Main St. 





That’s how the Cord &Slide 


allows children to grow—trim, 
i No more 
little rounded, stooping shoul- 
ders, and no more torn hose 


For Boys and Girls, 1 to 16 yrs. 
Shoulder style like picture, 
slips on over head, white or 


fine 
for home, athletics or mater- 


At Dealer’s or we mail post 
é Money 
back if you are not delighted. 


Cherokee, Iowa 





THIS TRADEMARK —®»> 
ON FABRIC SHOES 
PROTECTS YOU 


THE best shoemakers use 
PETERS REIGNSKIN. This 
beautiful shoe fabric looks 
like finest Leather. It 
holds its shape, gives long 
wear and can be scrubbed 
with soap and cold water 
to look like new. Ask for 
REIGNSKIN SHOES at any good shoe store 


PETERS REIGNSKIN 
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After an etching by Rem- 
brandt of Jan Lutma, a 
famous silver craftsman 
of the 17th century. 








































LVINCRAFT—the highest development of the 
silversmith’s skill—represents the same aim to- 
ward personality in silver that distinguishes the 
finest, hand-wrought silver of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. In beauty and accuracy of design “serge 
and mirror-like finish, Alvin Long-Life Plate, al — pes da 

though costing you far less, is unsurpassed even by the finest ster- 

ling. In value—Alvin Long-Life Plate is next to sterling itself! 


What an Interesting Test Showed 


A test was made by H.G. Torrey, for 37 years Chief 
Assayer of the United States Government Assay Office, of 
fourteen leading makes of silver-plated teaspoons. Alvin 
Long-Life Plate was tourid to average a heavier amount of 
pure silver than any other make of plate. 








Alvin Long-Life Plate is bound to give you longer wear and, 
therefore, greater. economy and satisfaction than any other 
plated ware made. For real investment value in plated ware 
—you will find you have to give or get Alvin Long-Life Plate. 


2 ANZ 


SILVER 


THE LONG-LIFE PLATE 


Send fe 
naar “‘Setting the Table Correctly’’ 


by Oscar of the Waldorf 





























oy This authoritative booklet describes the correct table arrangement for every occasion. 
It also contains many suggestions on what to select for’a gift in Alvin hollowware, 
flatware and toilet articles of sterling silver. Your jeweler can supply whatever article 


you may select. 
Alvin Manufacturing Co. 
301 Main Street Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


Makers of Sterling Silver and the Long-Life Plate 
For sale by reliable jewelers everywhere 


<ALVIN XPATENT) 
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NY child could be happy in this playroom, because it 
is cheerful, colorful, and ideally equipped for romp- 
ing, tumbling, and the exercise of childhood fancies. 

The walls are gay with the adventures of Alice in Won- 
derland. The furnishings and hangings merge pleasingly 
into the general picture. The floor is bright and dainty, and 
fulfils the practical requirements of a playroom or nursery. 


It is an Armstrong’s Linoleum floor in a tile effect. Note 
how well it harmonizes with everything else in the room. 
It is very durable. The tough, elastic fabric wears well 
under scraping, scuffling feet and sliding furniture. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum is practically germ-proof. The 
linseed oil it contains, chemists say, is deadly to disease 
germs. It has no cracks and crevices to catch the dirt. It 
is resilient, and breaks the frequent falls of the little ones. 
Its smooth surface offers nothing to trip over. There are 
no rough edges to damage dainty frocks. It is by all odds 
the most economical floor for a nursery or playroom. 


Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wood flour, 


Twoappropriate and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Be care- 
patterns fora 


nursery floor. 


ful you get it. For there are inferior floor coverings 
nowadays that look like linoleum on the surface, but 
which are merely imitations. Remember these two 
easy ways to tell genuine linoleum. First, look at the 
back and make sure it’s burlap. Second, try to tear 
it. Imitations tear easily. 

Better still, ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by 
name—there is a difference. 

Visit your dealer in house-furnishings today, and 








te RENE BERR <> 


ag camino 





__ For Every Room | 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Department, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Both the color and the texture of objects used in a child’s room should suggest cleanliness, freshness, cheerfulness, and durability. 
At the same time they should represent Ais interests and his pleasures. To all these ends linoleum is expressly adapted. The 
walls, furniture, hangings, and toys in this room have been selected to harmonize with these ideas and with the linoleum floor 
which is ivory, turquoise blue, and light gray in color.—FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 
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) in the House 


{oie tha a ya 9h se ONE BI sah eT RED 


Armstrong’s Linoleum will make an artistic, sanitary 
floor for any room in your house. Perhaps for your partic- 
ular style of hallway, living-room, or dining-room the 
Parquetry Inlaid designs would be most suitable. They 
come in a score of patterns; are rich, warm, and dignified 
in appearance. The colors go clear through the fabric. 


Or perhaps the delicate jaspé (moire) effects will better 
harmonize with your scheme of interior decoration. They 
come in attractive brown, blue, green, gray, and tan tones. 


For your bedrooms, there are beautiful matting and car- 
pet effects. Also dainty plain colors in brown, rose, blue, 
tan, gray, and green. Whatever patterns you use—or 
wherever you use them—you are certain to have an 
artistic pleasing effect in the room, and, what is equally im- 
portant, a perfectly sanitary base for your rugs. 


The use of linoleum for every room in the house has 
been long established in Europe. Americans of good taste 
are adopting the idea in rapidly increasing numbers. 


have the newest Armstrong designs shown to you. 
It will prove a pleasant and profitable experience. Another pattern 
Send for our new book, ‘“‘The Art of Home Fur- 5,277 “he one 
nishing and Decoration,’”’ by Frank Alvah Parsons, 
America’s foremost authority on interior decoration. 
It treats of the artistic necessities of every home 
and tells how to use linoleum effectively in every 
room. The author discusses his interesting subject 
in characteristically illuminating and intimate style. 
Sent with portfolio of de luxe color-plates of home 
interiors for 20 cents in stamps. 
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Their Mother 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


bent his head till it lay on her lap. ‘Now 
rest,” she said. 

She reached out her hand and touched him 
and he sank forward slowly till the heavy 
weight of his frame pressed upon her. Pres- 
ently a deep, quick sigh passed through him. 
She gave no sign, but sat looking before her. 
Now and then her hand traveled across the 
bowed head. 

When he looked up his face had changed 
subtly. “‘ What is it you want of me, mother?” 
he asked. 

“Only this, John—just this!” Her eyes on 
his were full of happiness. They seemed to 
laugh to him. 

“But—Jim ” he stammered; and his 
face had become almost young, as if the boy 
were striving to break through to her. 

“Jamie will take no harm,” she nodded. 
“Tt is not Jamie I am worried about.” 

“Theobald?” he asked. They were com- 
rades again, he felt, just as before he went into 
business. 

She did not answer his question. Her eyes 
only smiled at him. She got up. ‘I must go 
now.” 

He was standing beside her, both her hands 
in his. 

“Thank you, mother! I hate to let you go 
like this. Stay with me—to dinner,” he urged. 
But she shook her head and moved toward the 
door. ‘‘About Jim,” he said eagerly, ‘‘some- 
thing can be done. Something must be done, 
if you want it.” 

He escorted her down the steps and put her 
in the limousine that waited below and gave 
careful directions to the chauffeur. Then he 
bent forward and kissed her, all the hardness 
out of his face. ‘‘Thank you for coming, 
mother. You don’t know just what it is you 
have done for me.” 

“Good night, John,” came her voice from 
the darkness. 

Then the car rolled softly away, and when 
he looked up he saw the stars were shining 
faintly overhead. 





Vv 


HE could see lights moving in the kitchen 

and at the side of the house as the car ap- 
proached. But when it had deposited her on 
the path and rolled away, she did not go in. 
She skirted the house, past the orchard and 
grape trellises toward the field. It lay de- 
serted under the stars. In the dimness she 
could feel the rows of shocks and smell the 
pungence of the fresh-cut stalks. She moved 
toward the place where she had sat a few 
hours earlier. 

Someone had replaced the bundles of grain. 
They stood upright under the stars with the 
others. She went a little farther past them 
into the field. 

She sat down and bared her head and throg at 
and remained very quiet. Among the grain, 
in the dusky, pungent air, under the stars, she 
waited. She did not move—she seemed 
scarcely to breathe. The wind crossed the field 
and touched her among the grain and passed 
on. The faint, soft sounds of darkness emerged 
and died away. The night pulsed slowly 
and earth and sky seemed joined in the dark, 
silent figure waiting with bowed head. 

Presently the head lifted and seemed to 
listen. Somewhere in the dimness a shadow 
shifted. It grew larger, taking shape as it 
came. Her lips parted in a half smile. 

The shadow seemed to grope a little and 
draw near, and a voice spoke: 

““Mother?” 

“Ves, my son. 

Then there was silence in the field. 

He threw himself beside her, looking up at 
the stars. 

“Vou were late, Theobald.”’ 

He turned a little on his elbow, and she 
could feel his gaze rest on her. ‘“‘It is all right, 
mother,”’ he said quietly. 

The silent chemistry of the night wrought 
through them—mother and son and the field 
of grain whirling with the planet through 
star-filled space. If hours or minutes passed, 


” 


there was no clock to mark them, only the cy- 
cle of the stars and the silent figures waiting 
below. 

Presently he lifted his head and drew near 
to her. “I knew you would be here.” 

“Ves. I waited. I wasresting. It has been 
a long day.” 

“You work too hard at harvest-time.”’ The 
voice was tender. ‘“‘Let the men work. You 
must not get tired.” His great figure was a 
protecting shadow near her. 

She turned a little. “It was not the harvest- 
ing,” she said. “It was—my sons.’ 

Then they both laughed. In the mellow 
darkness their laughter was like the hills and 
the little valleys and brooks and all the soft 
sounds of the night chuckling together. 


OUR sons!” he said. ‘ What blunderers, 

mother!” He was close to her now and 
she had thrown her mantle about him, and they 
sat as one in the silence. After a moment he 
spoke, slowly and softly. ‘‘Old Jim goes free— 
next week,”’ he said. 

“You have done it?”’ Her voice trembled a 
little with its quick note. 

“‘T have done it. Praise your son, mother.” 

“John said the new governor would never 
consent.” 

“Tt was the new governor did it. That’s 
what I elected him for.’’ There was quiet 
elation in the words. 

“So you elected Sturgeon?” 

“For Jim,” he said. 

“And Jamie—does he know?” Her voice 
was quick, and her eyes were seeking his 
through the dark. 

“He knows by now. I could not see him 
out of hours. But I sent him word as I came 
by. I have the pardon in my pocket ’’—he 
touched it—‘“‘signed and sealed.” 

“Why did he do it, Theo?” Her puzzled 
glance seemed searching him. 

“Well, that was one of the conditions I had 
in my mind when I worked for his election.” 

“Did he know?” 

“Sturgeon? Not much!” He laughed out. 
“Sturgeon never guessed till we had our talk 
to-day. I just told him Jim’s story. I’ve 
known Sturgeon a good many years—through 
‘prep’ school and college. I knew he would 
give the pardon if I could get him elected. He 
has a fine sense of justice, sees things the way 
they are—always has.” 

“So you elected Sturgeon!’ She said it 
thoughtfully, and laughed, her full booming 
laugh. 

“Practically. He’d never have been elected 
if it hadn’t been for me, I guess.”’ 

“*No, I guess that’s true.” She was thinking 
of John and of the men who worked for John, 
who must not be tampered with. 


to stars swung cool above them. Across 
the town, within the prison, her youngest 
son, sitting by his table, held a slip of paper 
gripped i in his fingers. His eyes, on the bunch 
of flowers in their tin cup, held a light of un- 
belief in them, as if an angel held his barred 
door ajar and bade him come out. 

The stars swung over the prison, and over 
William’s garden with its walls, and over the 
hole where the little plant had been taken from 
the earth, and over John’s house and John’s 
Works and John’s men—always ready to 
strike. 

And they swung above the field. They shone 
on the mother and son. A little wind came 
from the east and she drew her mantle close 
about him. She covered him with it. 

But he had not stirred. He sat looking into 
the darkness. He was wondering about his 
mother and whence she drew her strength; 
and he wondered about the stars, and who 
swung them up there in space. . . . Then 
sleep came on him and closed his eyes, and his 
head sank forward to her breast, and he 
murmured sleepily: 

““Well—old Jim goes free—next week.” 

Then he slept. She sat alone. And over- 
head, with long reaches between them, the 
stars swung free in space. 





Home Journal Books That Help, at Little Cost 
Books That Will Help You With Your Clothes 


MATERNITy CLoTHES. Price, 10 cents. 

BaBy’s First CLoTHEsS. Price, 15 cents. 

ECONOMICAL MAKE-OvERs. Price, 15 cents. 

CostTUMES FOR BAZAARS AND MASQUERADES 
(patterns can be supplied). Price, 15 cents. 

THE Brive’s Book. Price, 15 cents. 

HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING CHIL- 
DREN’S CLOTHES. Price, 10 cents. 


SMOCKING AND How Ir 1s DONE. Price, 10 
cents. 
Hat-FRAME MAKING. Price, 10 cents. 


For any of the books listed above address the 
Fashion Editor, THE LApies’ HoME JourNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, inclosing the price stated, in stamps. 





Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 


\ Y YHILE perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 
are planning your home for the future, and the following 
books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows . 50 cents 
Journal Houses ; 50 cents 
Your Fireplace and How to 

a a . § cents 


What You Should Know When Building a Little House 
Tue Lapres’ Home Journat Bird Houses ; , 


Planning the Little House 


Garden 10 cents 
How to Finance the Build- 

ing of a Little Home. 10 cents 

10 cents 

25 cents 

















ferris 


MART lines are nothing more than 

correct corseting.} The Ferris Corded 
Corset gives you just the lines for today’s 
fashions without any pressure or discom- 
fort whatever. There are no rigid steels 
in this Good Sense Corset—it does not 
need any. Correct design and light bon- 
ing, assisted by rows of strong cording, 
support the body and permit healthful 
freedom of motion. 
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orded Corsets 


For years careful mothers have insisted 
on Ferris Good Sense Waists for their 
children. This same “‘good sense’’ is 
embodied in the Ferris Corded Corset. 
There is a model for every woman and 
girl in either Ferris Waists or Corded 
Corsets. 


Send for free catalog of styles. Every prospective mother 
should also have our other booklet entitled ‘“Good Sense 
Rules for Prospective Mothers.’? Both books will be sent 
without charge on request. 


The better stores throughout the country carry the Ferris line. 
Look for the *‘Ferris Good Sense’ label—-none are genuine without it. 


THE FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-50-52 E. 2/st Street, New York 





“Just like 
brother 


wears’ 


Na Wtaste 
1OMvekoacvo-te 


for Women 


ryeNt envy the com- 


fort of ‘‘brother’s” cool, 


loose-fitting underwear—you can 
now have the same luxury in 


Lady 


REG. U.S. PALOFF 


Sealpax 


She New Athletic Underwear for Women 


Lady Sealpax is the first new idea in athletic underwear for women. 
The wide drawer, the athletic arm-hole, the yielding elastic back- 
band, the ventilated waistband, all produce a new degree of comfort. 


Lady Sealpax is cut on figure-conforming lines and daintily made of fabrics that 
caress the skin. Ask your dealer for Lady Sealpax Athletic Union Suits, put up 
in Sanitary Sealpax Envelopes—at popular prices. Write us for descriptive booklet 


and send your dealer’s name. 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY (Ladies’ Department), Baltimore, Md. 
Also makers of Men’s Sealpax Athletic Underwear 
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Rig aUuos 


A 





fragrant with 
MARY GARDEN 


PERFUME. 
ROUGE 


scented with 
MARY GARDEN 
PERFUME 


in dainty vanity case with 
puff and mirror ~ 50 cents 


‘Regauo 
14 RUE DE LA PAIX ~ PARIS 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO. NY. 
Sole Distributors 
























Take this Opportunity 
to Learn all about Refrigerators 


side heat from penetrat- 
ing. There are ten walls 
in the Leonard Clean- 
able to keep out heat. 
Between the outside 
cabinet and inside walls 

RR is layer after layer of 
In the LeonardCleanable,even Polar felt. 


the inside front corners are (4) Construction 


rounded —an exclusive pat- 
ented feature. A properly built refrig- 
erator should last you a lifetime. Grand Rapids, 
which is known as the furniture city, is also the home 
of the largest refrigerator factory in the world, the 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. Here are located the 
most expert workmen—the finest cabinet makers— 
the most experienced designers. Whatever grade of 
refrigerator-you buy, be sure and look for the name 
‘““Leonard’’ and the mark ‘‘ Made in Grand Rapids.” 

You can buy them of Leonard dealers only or direct 
from the factory if there is no dealer near you. Dur- 
ing Leonard week, April 22-27, Leonard dealers will 
make a special display of Leonard Refrigerators. 

Write for Catalog and Booklet 

Get your catalog and a sample of the Leonard 
Porcelain—also our interesting, helpful booklet— 
“Care of Refrigerators.’’ All free—write today. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
102 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Leonard 


"§ | Cleanable 


= Refrigerator 


like a Clean China Dish Made in Grand Rapids 


There is no time like 
the present to look into 
the refrigerator question 
and get your dealer to 
show you the many ad- 
vantages of the wonder- 
ful Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerator. Y OU You cannot scratch Porcelain 
dealer will tell you in with the sharpest knife. It has 
greater detail what we ‘Such ® smooth hard surface. 
are outlining here. He will be glad to explain 
every part to you. 

Meanwhile, study thesefourimportant points 
on which every refrigerator should be judged: 


(1) Free Circulation of Air 


A refrigerator should be designed so it will 
have free circulation of air through all parts of 
it. The scientific construction of the Leonard 
Cleanable Refrigerator was worked out by ex- 
perts and the air current acts just as definitely 
as the draft of a stove. 


(2) Lining 


Porcelain is the ideal lining for a refrigerator. 
It has a hard, smooth surface. It is clean and 
so easy to keep clean. The porcelain lining in 
the Leonard Cleanable is made 
all in one piece—all inside cor- 
ners are rounded and the lining 
extends clear around the edge 
of the door frame. No other 
refrigerator has this valuable 
patented feature. 


(3) Insulation 


The third point for you to 
watch is insulation, or the 
method used to keep the out- 

























WOMEN’S WAR 





WORK AT HOME 


AND ABROAD 


HE Maryland Division, 
Pa; Woman’s Committee of the 
United States Council of Na- 
7}| tional Defense, has organized a 
#4 | statewide motor messenger and 
|| transport service. A military 
form of organization has been 
=} adopted, with units in each 


as sh 


EZ 


N 
ah 


county properly officered. All the members are 
women, operating their own cars, who pledge 
themselves to give a specified amount of time 
to this service each day or week. The service 
is utilized to assist directors and workers for 
the Red Cross, Liberty Loans, home gardens, 


and so forth. 


* * * 


Military rank for nurses has arrived in Mas- 
sachusetts, where the state is accepting for 
hospital service at home 100 nurses, selected 
through the State Division of the Woman’s 
Committee of the United States Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Each nurse accepted is given 
the rank of second lieutenant in the Massa- 
chusetts State Guard, at a salary of $1800 a 


year. 


* * * 


The women of the Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
unit have undertaken to market every box of 
fruits brought to them from the mountain dis- 


tricts this year that is fit for shipment. 


A 


motor-truck unit will solve the transportation 
problem, heretofore the chief difficulty in the 
way of successfully marketing New Mexico 


fruit. 


* * 


Here is what one Illinois woman did in one 
week: Registered 1480 women out of a total of 
1500; collected 557 garments; made $100 at a 


. “rummage sale”; subscribed to the support of 


two fatherless children in France; and made 
donations to the Red Cross and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


* * * 


The United States War Department now has 
a Woman’s Bureau. Miss Mary Van Kleek, of 
New York, is the head of it, and her job is to 
deal with all problems resulting from the em- 
ployment of women in arsenals and ordnance 
plants. The extent to which women are em- 
ployed in similar positions in England has 
created practically a new profession for women, 
and similar opportunities are fast developing 


here. 


* * 


The war has brought 1,421,000 women into 
industry in England, making a total of 4,766,000 
women regularly employed in that country. 
Recent studies in the United States indicate 
that there are 1,266,000 women in this country 
employed in work directly or indirectly neces- 


sary to the war. 


* * 


A Translation Bureau has been added to the 
Connecticut Division of the Woman’s Com- 


Defense. 


* mittee of the United States Council of National 
This has solved the problem of easy 


communication with the alien elements of the 
industrial cities of the state who do not speak 


English. 


* * * 


The St. Louis Unit of the Woman’s Commit- 
tee of the United States Council of National 
Defense has successfully conducted for months 
a food-conservation store where only foods that 
are substitutes for wheat, meat and sugar are 
sold. Organized for educational purposes it 
has proved a financial success, and is entirely 


self-supporting. 


* * * 


A woman’s organization known as the 


“*Wrens”’ 


service, aviation section. 


has been added to the British naval 
Members of this or- 


ganization have women as their officers and 
are employed as chauffeurs, cooks, waitresses, 
clerks and in cleaning and repairing aéroplanes. 


* * 


The Des Moines unit of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the United States Council of National 
Defense has so perfected its organization that 
there is not a person or a homein the city which 
it cannot quickly reach. In every ward there 
is a woman ranking as captain, and in every 
precinct a lieutenant, and each lieutenant has 
as many second lieutenants as are needed, while 
each second lieutenant has a sergeant for each 
block of the territory assigned to her. 


* * & 


The UnitedStatesArmy, throughtheSurgeon- 
General’s Office, expects to employ a number of 
women asinstructorsin the work of reéducating 
soldiers who may return from the war wholly 
or partially disabled. Itisexpected that women 
who have specializedin corrective workin physi- 
cal education will be most likely to prove capa- 
ble of doing the work that is anticipated in the 


near future. 


* * * 


Employment bureaus in England have been 
called on to furnish 10,000 women a month to 
the W. A. A. C., or Woman’s Auxiliary Army 
Corps, whose members serve with the military 


establishments in France and England. 


Wartime Vegetables 





F YOU are not cramped for garden space 

don’t forget to plant some sugar beets and 
navy, or white, beans. Youcan make your own 
sirup from the sugar beets (see the article on 
page 68) and do your part toward lessening 
civilian demands on the sugar supply. Write 
to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for its bulletin which 
covers the subject thoroughly. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can furnish you with 
information about the culture of the bean also. 





Whose Birthday? 


Acake to celebrate! Angel, 
sunshine, or chocolate but 
with a deep, soft, snow- 
white frosting thick with 
Dromedary Cocoanut. 


Add candles and what a 


treat for eye and palate! 


Dromedary Cocoanut comes to 
you ready for use, as fresh and 
moist as if it had been laboriously 
grated in your own kitchen. 
A one-cake package and 
“40 Unique Dromedary 


Cocoanut Recipes’’ for 
5c and your grocer’s name. 


The Hills Brothers Co. 


Dept. B 
375 Washington Street, New York 







Guarantee 


in every 
Ry 


Package 
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Equipped with the famous 
“Governor” Fastener 
which guarantees per- 
fect fit at knee. 

















MOTH ERS-H ERES 
DUBBELBILT 


ERE’S a Boys’ Suit, backed 

by a six months’ promise to 
repair any rip, hole or tear. 
It is called DUBBELBILT and 
is beautifully tailored with re- 
inforced seat, knees and elbows. 
Each wear seam double sewed. 
Made of the famous “ Walcloth”’ 
fabrics, specially lined and inter- 
lined. 
DUBBELBILT is Cravenette 
Finished, and equipped with pat- 
ent “Governor” Fasteners, in- 
suring snug fit at the knee on 
stout or slender leg. 
























In these thrifty times, the price— 
$9.75—isasattractiveasthesuit. 


One dealer in your town has 


DUBBELBILT. If not write us. 


DUBBELBILT BOYS CLOTHES, INC, 
DEPT. 1,729-731 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


BOYS! We have chosen 20 of the most 
popular books of the year. We want you 
to choose one. It will come to you free of 
charge. Write us today, and we'll tell you 
how to get it. 

CLOTHIERS! We are now granting a 
few agencies for the exclusive sale of 


DUBBELBILT CLOTHES. Get in 
touch with us. 
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How Much 
isa Dollar? 


This really is not a “Foolish 
Question.” It will be worth 
your while to consider with 
us for a moment how much 
a dollar really is. 


We recently made a rough » 


comparison of Philadelphia 
prices as they used to be 
within the memory of most 
of us, and prices last winter. 
Here is what a dollar would 
buy— 





Years Ago and This Year 


Potatoes 3 bushels 2 pecks 
Butter 5 pounds 114 pounds 
Bread 20 bigloaves 12 smallones 
Cheese 7 pounds 2 pounds 
Milk 16 quarts 7 quarts 
Eggs 4 dozen eggs 15 eggs 











What a difference! 


Do we need to say more to 
show you that a dollar these 
days isn’t much—and that 
every last quarter in it 
counts ? 


To Make More Money 


But hundreds of women have 
found a way to offset the 
shrinkage in the dollar’s 
value. 


It is a sure and easy way. 


Like you, these women had 
some spare hours—hours 
that were wasted—and that, 
they knew, their country 
needed in productive effort. 
So they were delighted to 
learn that they could utilize 
these spare hours pleasantly, 
turning them into dollars by 
sending in new and renewal 
subscriptions for The Ladies’ 
Home ‘fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


Hundreds of women, as 
we have said, are now 
earning $20.00 a month 
extra by our plan—and 
how many necessary 
things this $20.00 will buy! 


Would you like to join our 
staff of money-makers? 


It is very simple. The cou- 
pon will bring you all details 
without obligating you in 
any way. 


Mail the coupon today 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 


307 Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Gentlemen:— Please tell me, without obli- 
gation, how I can earn an independent in- 
come in my spare hours. 


Name___ 





City State 














THE NEW ; 
THINGS YOU CAN 
MAKE FOR HIM 


Original Design by an Officer’s Mother 





The New Shell Pin to Hold Stitches 





A Practical Novelty 
Has Appeared in 
this Flexible Circular 
Needle 





The Variety That Makes a Garment Personal 





When You Knit 1 Purl 1 for Three Rows 
and Then Alternate 





NOTE-—A pleasing diversity in stitch is shown in 
each of these sweaters, which are new and sug. 
gestive for individual garments. The last two 
designs are presented by courtesy of the United 
States Navy League, 7 East 44th Street, New 
York. Working directions for all three sweaters 
will be supplied for 10 cents by the Needlework 
Editors. 




















A New Idea! 


HE music your player piano renders depends largely upon the music 
roll you use. Any player piano is better than none—any modern 
music roll is better than the old-fashioned mechanical kind. 


But — if you want to know just how much musical enjoyment that instru- 
ment of yours really holds—try it with a Q.R. §. PLAYER ROLL and 
you'll realize that here is a new idea—we have succeeded in putting “human 
interest” in player music at last. 


One of the chief charms of music lies And for the young folks, Q. R. S. 
in understanding it. AndthenewQ.R.S. WORD ROLLS filla long felt need. The 
STORY ROLL not only plays natural give the words of popular ballads and 
human music because it is the exact re- dance music of the day accompanied by 
production of the the most fascinating 
hand playing of an kind of music—exact 
artist, but puts the (is) (:) reproductions of the 
meaning of the music playing of the best 
in words— interprets artists in the country. 


it—insures instan- PLAYER While QR. S. 
taneous musical ap- PLAYER ROLLS 
preciation. ROLLS cost you no more than 


Then for the chil- ordinary kinds, the 
dren — another type of roll which is dealer makes less profit. In spite of this 
ighly educational. e a > Ba act, he is glad to se em. 
highly ed is lh Th R. S f. he is glad Il th 
MOTHER GOOSE ROLLS teach your Why ? Simply because they enable his customers 
little ones to sing and accompany them- _ to get the utmost possible enjoyment out of their 
selves with music especially composed player pianos. And the wise dealer realizes that 


oa the more enthusiastic you are Over your instru- 
around familiar nursery rhymes. ment, the more likely he is to sell your friends. 


Ask your dealer for catalogues and monthly ‘bulletins of the new 
Q.R.S.PLAYERROLLS, sold exclusively through the retail trade 


The Q.R. §. COMPANY, Executive Offices, 410 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


Wholesale Branches at New York and San Francisco 

















“Why, 
it will 
almost go 
in my 
knitting pte 
bag!” = 












UST think of it—a complete, full sized electric sewing 

machine so compact, so light that you can carry it in one 
hand upstairs, or down, to your neighbor’s, or to the war-relief 
work rooms. When your work is finished, you put the ma- 
chine out of the way on a closet shelf. 
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The electric motor does the hard work—relieves you of the 
tire of pedaling— and runs for three hours on one cent’s worth 
of electricity. You'll so enjoy sewing with this machine, and 
| you'll find that you get so much more sewing done, that you'll 
economize as thousands of other women are doing in these 
t war-times, by making your own and your children’s clothes. 








This new kind of a machine costs only $37.50 ($39.50 West 
of the Rockies)—less than most of the well-known makes of 
the old-fashioned foot-power machines. 








a 
i 
Western Elecfric y 
Portable Sewing Machine Fie 
If your lighting company or electrical dealer Pi COMPANY 
cannot show you this machine, mail coupon  s nun POR 
to the nearest house for Booklet No. 5 AP, rd cog . 


Please send me 
Booklet No. 5 AP, 
A. describing your portable 


**The New Way to Sew.’’ 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY ff electric sewing machine. 
Incorporated 
New York KansasCity Chicago San Francisco ral 
Houses in all Leading Cities —- - Ciliates 
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Send five cents for 
generous sample. 


If Cl i, Nose Had Been Shorter 


SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY (Sempre 
Giovine) is entirely different from every 
other complexion preparation. None 
other can be just like it because there 
is none other that is a solidified cake 
of harmonious oils. 

SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is_ fine 
for ‘blackheads and pimples—for_ harsh 
little wrinkles—for a dry skin—for the 
wind-swept roughness that follows out- 
door exercise, golf, or the motor trip. 

You can obtain SEM-PRAY JO- 
VE-NAY of your local dealer. Call 


personally or telephone for it. 


MARIETTA STANLEY CO., Dept. /2, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


(AES AR would not have attempted 
a war in her behalf and the history 
of the world might have been changed. 
This great Roman soldier would not 
have been attracted by a face less 
smooth—a skin less clear and alluring. 

A soft, velvety skin. Truly its at- 
tractiveness will throw a mantle of 
beauty over your entire life, and change 
it immeasurably for the better. 

There is no reason in the world why 
any woman should continue to go 
through life with the handicap of a 
poor complexion. No reason at all. 


‘‘Always Young’’ 


SEM -PRAY 
JO -VE-NAY 


Sempre Giovine 
You should always use Sempray Face Powder in conjunction with SEM-PRAY FO-VE-NAY 


The Only Dress Fastg 
GUARANTEED @ 


Not to Injure the Garment Aq 


a a 
SO-E-Z GUARANTEE 


Proper use of our correct size SO-E- Zsnap,es printed 
hereon, will not injure any garment. If it does, the 
manufacturer, on receipt of satisfactory proof to that 
effect, will make good the injury to the garment. 
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Lillian Walker 
Darling of 
the Screen 


This guarantee appears on the 
back of every card 


Fasteners 
[SO-E- 
Snap wilh the Turtle Bac: 


The guarantee on the SO-E-Z card and the 


™ tag on ready-made garments are your pro- 
€ tection against inferior snap fasteners. 


O 


GARMENT 
PROTECTED 


Dial alate catia ote a2 The SO-E-Z Spring Snap Fastener snaps like a snapping 
turtle—holds securely, yet opens SO-E-Z. Turtle back 
and rolled edge allow room for and prevent cutting of 
thread and fraying of most delicate materials. Lies 
flat— no protruding knobs. Large oblong holes make 
sewing on SO-E-Z. Made in six sizes. 


For identification, the name appears plainly on 
every SO-E-Z Snap. Send 10c for card of one 
dozen if your dealer cannot supply you. Men- 
tion black or silvered—and tell us the fabric on 
which you will use them, and we will send the 
proper size. 


2 Allextra Beary weigdt woolens 
bl a 


Smap with the Turtle Back 
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Made in America by Americans 
Manufactured by The Autoyre Company 
Sole Distributors 
A. L. CLARK & CO., INC. 
652G Broadway, New York City 




















The Men “Over Here” 


What Women Can Do for Them 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


AUTHOR OF “HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING,” ETC. 


—|N SPITE of its horrors there is 
acertain stimulation in fighting, 
because the vivid victory to be 
won is so all-present and impel- 
ling; there is the infectious en- 
thusiasm of the other fellow 
going ‘“‘over the top” with you, 
and in the background the 

“decoration,” the glory to be secured. But the 
plain stay-at-home business men haven’t such 
forceful ideals to keep up their spirits to meet 
the discouragements, the depression, the re- 
verses which the war is forcing them to meet. 
They pay the bills glone; no praise is given 
them for merely “sitting tight” and paying 
more for butter and meat and shoes; no one 
surrounds them with glamour and attention 
because they nobly face the firing line of over- 
whelming changes in business, changes which 
have crippled certain industries, which have 
put men suddenly out of work, which have 
made them start all over again in new business 
for which they were not fitted. 

There is no ‘“‘cross” or “ribbon” of reward 
for valor in staying at home, subscribing to 
loans and giving every ounce of work, money 
and loyalty to Uncle Sam. Yet do we suppose 
that the man “over here” can yield fully this 
effort, this sacrifice, unless he, too, is cheered 
and praised and someone tries to keep up his 
morale? 

Men here are just as much in need of en- 
couragement, of stimulatjon, of thought for 
their comfort and well-being as the men “over 
there.” Yet how many women take this point 
of view? Somany women, especially in smaller 
places, have said to me: “What can I do to 
help win the war? All I can do is knit a little 
and stay at home and keep house. I don’t 
seem to be of any use.” 

To these thousands of women I say emphati- 
cally, nothing you could do in the war zones, 
no other work you could take up in this coun- 
try, could exceed or equal in importance just 
the simple work of staying at home and keep- 
ing up the morale of your brothers and hus- 
bands. You are the high priestesses of the home 
atmosphere; it is you, and you only, whocan 
cheer, who can give sympathy and who can, 
by unusually efficient household management, 
do much to equalize or lessen the depressing 
economic crises which your husbands are facing. 





‘i o first step is just to keep our own selves 

physically “fit!” This is the one time when 
every woman’s first duty to herself, to her 
family and to the nation is to keep robustly 
well. To-day there is no room for ailments, 
“nerves,” headaches, when doctors are so 
badly needed to care for far more serious ill- 
nesses. 

Neither is it fair to saddle the expense of 
avoidable illness on the back of that husband 
who is already struggling under the load of 
increased cost for food, clothes and shelter. 
But, above all, no sick wife can infuse opti- 
mism into a discouraged man or cheer him up 
when he comes home depressed from business 
and war worries. 

Secondly, women must keep themselves 
mentally and spiritually as well as physically 
“fit.” This is a time of uncertainty, unrest, 
questionings, doubt; we wonder how we can 
possibly manage our homes in these times of 
high prices. So remember that it is our duty as 
women to banish such thoughts. We must 
build up in ourselves an inner faith in the final 
outcome of right so that we can create the same 
spirit of confidence in others, particularly in 
the men whom business anxiety tends to 
demoralize. 

We must keep the home, at least, free from 
depressing talk, from discouraging perplexities. 
We must not allow gloom and anxiety to take 
hold of our conversation when at a neighbor’s or 
in any group of people. Particularly we must 
see that our children are not unconsciously 
made to feel a depression or a strain because of 
our speech or manner. We must-do everything 
to protect the sensitive mind of the child and 
not allow-him or her to be warped, or cheated 
of normal play, or be exploited by the unusual 
conditions of war industry. 


“Ber how can I keep the home atmosphere 
right when I know how much harder things 
are getting for us, and where I can’t see my way 
to manage, with expenses so high and every- 
thing so changing?” some readers may ask. 

I answer that now is the time for all house- 
keepers to rise up and show the nation their 
skill in managing, and to prove what an execu- 
tive job, what a many-sided business, house- 
keeping is. When your husband comes home 
to dinner, don’t remark that steak is two cents 
a pound higher to-day, that butter is sixty cents 
and that you “don’t see how you are going 
to manage if this keeps on,” and so forth. But, 
instead, smile and serve a vegetable potroast 
at half the cost of the steak, and a cream sauce 
made with cottonseed oil so delicious that your 
husband will never know anything has gone up 
in price, only that it takes all the worry out of 
business and makes a man feel all cheered up 
to come back to such a home at night. 

If certain foods are high in price, then we 
must study and learn to use substitutes and 


equivalents which will be just as appetizing 
and even more nourishing at less cost; if fuel 
is going higher, don’t let’s complain about the 
size of the coal bills, but let us learn to use fuel 
savers like the fireless cooker, or the pressure 
cooker, or cooking methods which will enable 
us to cook six dishes on the same burner with 
the same amount of heat; if linen or some 
other fabric becomes expensive, let’s turn to 
and find another textile which will serve our 
needs; if we have a servant shortage because 
of the war, don’t let’s whine about it, but, in- 
stead, get busy and find what dishwasher: or 
automatic cleaner will replace Mary Ann. 

We must not burden with our own household 
problems men who are already overburdened 
with their business problems at their own end 
of the line. It is up to us to study, to read, 
what other women are doing, to master our 
housework conditions and get the best of seem- 
ing obstacles. 


HE fourth step we must take as home- 

makers is to see that our husbands and our 
families obtain sufficient relaxation and amuse- 
ment. Some families are making the mistake 
of foregoing theaters and entertainments, 
thinking that by so doing they are economiz- 
ing. Nothing could be more harmful. We 
women, with more subtle intuition, surely 
know that the best way to fight depression is to 
make a person laugh long and heartily. 

As home-makers we must establish relaxa- 
tion and amusement as a family habit during 
wartime. A lecture, music and an occasional 
“show” are not luxuries, but definite necessi- 
ties in building up the family morale. We can 
bring back the old-fashioned family picnic; we 
can take a hike to a near-by lake or river or eat 
our meal at the end of a five-cent trolley trip. 
To eat any meal informally outdoors is a 
refreshing and soothing habit, which should be 
followed as much as possible in summertime. 

To look at the tired business man “over 
here”’ at the end of a business day and then at 
the supplies and the gifts his women folks send 
off to the boys in camp is to realize that it is 
really this almost unnoticed man who pays for 
the time, the money and materials which his 
household puts into its charities and war-relief 
work, and for which its members may give 
credit to themselves alone. 

Now we, as women, want most fully to 
yield a large share of our money, our time and 
the work of our hands to the men “over 
there,’’ but at the same time wouldn’t it be 
more fair to the man ‘‘over here”’ if we justi- 
fied war-charity expenditures by better man- 
agement and efficiency in our homes—if we 
justified the time spent in stimulating men in 
training camps by also stimulating the men 
who support them there? 


NOTHER point: It is our duty as house- 
keepers and buyers for the home to main- 
tain the delicate balance of economy without 
privation. We must see that the morale of our 
men “over here”’ is not allowed to lessen by 
what we may falsely think is economy. For 
example, pride in appearance is recognized in 
the Army as one of the most important ele- 
ments in keeping up the morale. 

So, equally, we women must see that the 
morale of our husbands at home is not less 
taut; they must not get a ‘‘down-at-the-heel” 
appearance or go without articles of clothing 
which will keep alive their pride and self- 
respect. Our duty as home purchasing agents 
is to use our tact and intuition so that we can 
practice economy without lowering the standard 
of living, because lowering the standard would 
mean a lowered national morale. 

Further, as buyers for the home it is part of 
our responsibility not to create confusion in the 
present delicate adjustment of industry. For 
instance, thousands of workers are employed in 
making women’s clothing; hundreds of girls 
are engaged in the work of personal service, 
such as manicuring, etc. Now if, through a 
mistaken idea of economy, we suddenly refuse 
to buy clothing or to give work which we have . 
been in the habit of doing, confusion, unem- 
ployment and breaking down the morale of 
the worker will result. 

The foundations of the prosperity, present 
and tocome, of our nation are laid upon indus- 
tries and habits of production which add in 
many ways to the wealth and the happiness of 
the nation, and it would be only wicked and 
shortsighted of us as women buyers to disrupt 
such industries because we failed to discriminate 
between what is an essential and a nonessential 
industry as regards our own purchasing. 

We then, as housekeepers—women every- 
where throughout the nation—have this great 
responsibility to our men “over here.’”’ It may 
seem to some of us unimportant; it may not 
be as full of glamour as driving an ambulance 
in France or taking our place in “‘ men’s work.” 
But, straightforwardly, I beg you as fellow 
countrywomen to see the importance, the 
necessity, for sticking to this humble work of 
managing a home efficiently, of keeping our 
own selves “fit,” of giving bountifully cheer 
and encouragement and confidence to the 
thousands and thousands of Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers of industry “‘over here.” 
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There are designs of Chinese and Oriental origin—rich in 
color—for the parlor and living room. Dainty flower de- 
signs in pastel shades suggest Bozart Rugs for the bedrooms. 
The dining room Bozart may have a more conventional 
geometric design. Bozart Rugs for the hall, nursery, ver- 
anda and sun parlor perhaps would have a plain ground 
with a border of contrasting or harmonizing color. 


Many tests have proved conclusively that Bozart Rugs 
cannot be worn out by the use they ordinarily receive in 
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FOR EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


BOZART Rugs—the newest creations in floor coverings 
—come in such a wide range of attractive designs and 
pleasing color combinations that it is easy to make a 
happy selection for every room in the house. 


a home. Then, too, they are sanitary—dirt and dust 
cannot penetrate the fabric. The colorings in the designs 
are permanent—they will not fade. Bozart Rugs are 
waterproof and can be cleansed easily with water, pure 
soap and a cloth. 


Bozart Rugs—trich appearing, attractive and durable—sell 
for $22 and less, according to size and design. A majority 
of the designs in the largest sizes is priced between $12 
and $16. Sizes range between 27 x 54 inches to 9 x 15 feet. 


Ask your dealer to show you Bozart Rugs. Be sure to 
find the Bozart label. 


Write for beautifully illustrated booklet showing Bozart Rugs 


in actual colors. 


BOZART RUG COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Sole Distributors: W. A. W. Davis Corporation 
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230 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Republic Building, Chicago 
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to Heep his a 
Shin Soft 


and free from the irritating 
effects of the sun and the wind. 
Then, too, the dust is bad for 
one’s complexion.—I don't 
know of anything so good as 
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HONEY AND ALMOND 


Creal 
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benefit and gratification. 


fingers. Ideal base for face powder. 


Talcum can, 3c. 


Attractive week-end Box, 35c. postpaid. 











for this purpose. Everybody in our house uses it, and always has ever since 
I can remember— | want you to try it and see how quickly it cleanses and 
soothes and softens, no matter how rough or irritated the skin may be. I 
am sure you will like it from the moment its refreshing fragrance greets you. 
—No grease, no danger of injury or growth of hair;—just delightful 


Hinds Cold Cream : Semi-greaseless, highly refined. For complexion and massage. 


Hinds Disappearing Cream: Vanishing, greaseless, fragrant, cleansing. Relieves catchy 


Hinds Cream Soap: Adds to the skin-health and beauty of its users. Makes a rich, 
creamy lather in soft or alkaline water. Has unusual cleansing and softening qualities. 


Hinds Cre-mis Face Powder: Wonderfully soft, delicate and clinging. White and all tints. 
Hinds Cre-mis Talcum: Charms by its fragrance; purified, borated. Makes velvety soft skin. 


SAMPLES: Be sure to enclose stamps with your request. 3 kinds of Cream, 5c. 
Trial cake Soap, 6c. Sample, Face Powder, 2c., Trial Box, 12c. 


Hinds Cream Toilet Necessities are 
selling everywhere, or will be mailed, 
postpaid in U.S. A., from Laboratory 


A. S. HINDS 


200 West Street, Portland, Maine 







Copyright 1918 
A, S. Hinds 














A New Way to Get the 
Fashionable Hand-Rubbed Effect 


Hand rubbing is no longer necessary to give woods 
this beautiful finish. Velvo-Tone now takes its place. 
In one Operation it stains, varnishes and produces 
the hand-rubbed effect—the lovely, rich finish of 
expensive furniture. With Velvo-Tone you can 
make your woodwork or furniture any shade you 
want, and completely modernize its old-fashioned 
highly varnished or flat mission finish. Easy to 
use. Just ask your dealer for 











FINISH 


For All Woodwork and Furniture 


Ask your dealer to show you Velvo-Tone color card; 
or send us 30c for can large enough to finish two 
chairs. Choice of Old Oak. Golden Oak, Fumed 
Oak, Weathered Oak, Zarina Green, Black Flemish 
or Natural. Send 35c for either Rich Mahogany 
or Dark Mahogany. Booklet on how and pe rn 
to use Velvo-Tone on request. 


John LeacaséCo..inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





; Office 222. 
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| VELVO-TONE FINS! 











THE EVENING 
BEFORE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


“‘T am—so glad you came,” said the man, 
still with the stunned look, the almost absent 
intonation. Was it possible that she could 
have been living near him all this time and he 
not know? 

She was looking at the fire. ‘‘Then you have 
not forgotten? ”’ she said. g . 

And he: “TI shall never forget.” 

She lifted her eyes. ‘‘ Nor will they,” she 


said. 

“ They ?” 

“They in the room there. They will not 
forget either.’ 

The Bishop’s brows contracted. Could the 
servants have gossiped? She had leaned toward 
him, the firelight glowing in her eyes. Her 
hand lifted as if about to rest on his, wavered, 
returned to her, tightened on her breast. 

“‘T know,” she said. “‘ Does it matter how? 
That day you came—that last day—if you 
knew what the ringing of the bell was that 
told me you were there! They would not let 
me goto you. They themselves talked to you. 
It was true, what they said. I had been prom- 
ised to him before I ever came to the little town 
where you lived. But when you came—it was 
different. They told you that I was—not free, 
and in honor you went away. If I had seen 
you ; 
The man gave her asudden look. “Did you 
want to see me?” he asked. 





ER eyesclosed. She spoke after a silence: 

“Tf I had seen you—I would have gone 
away with you.”’ His hand moved out to touch 
her hand, resting on the chair arm—again that 
little movement of withdrawal. “And so you 
went away, hundreds of miles away. For 
awhile there came fragments of news of you; 
then all news stopped. I married. No» matter 
about the rest. I have been near you a long 


_ time now. CouldI be near and not know what 


is dearest to you? You think you are making 
her life secure. You think of this boy as some 
wandering 

“Tt is not only that,” said the man. ‘ Her 
mother ie 

She leaned toward him. “Perhaps her 
mother is wiser now. Wealth and poverty— 
no one in the world can rank either as insignifi- 
cant, but both are often transitory. You were 
poor, but fortune has been kind to you. I mar- 
ried wealth, but it fled before the year was out. 
This boy—already he has proved himself. He 
is clean and brave. She loves him. And they 
will not forget.” 

“You do not entirely understand,” he said. 
“A promise to the dead vs 

Her eyes flamed in the firelight. ‘‘If there is 
heartache —afterward,” she said, “it must be 
over the promises exacted of those still living. 
How can the dying foresee? How dare they 
exact promises that perhaps, were they con- 
fronting the changing conditions, they would 
not want kept—promises concerning a future 
in which they will have no part? She is sorry 
now. I know that she is sorry and would give 
you back that promise—if she could.” 

The Bishop rose, turning from her, hands 
knotted behind him. Slowly he began to pace 
the room. Once in his pacing, nearing her, he 
paused. She sat silent in the chair, dark head 
bent slightly forward, hands clasped in her lap, 
just as she might have been sitting through all 
these years. 

His eyes lifted from her, resting on the por- 
trait above his desk. Was it his fancy, or did 
the features there take on a softness, a wistful- 
ness, a strange contrition? 

He began again that slow pacing of the room. 

She spoke—and he knew without lifting: his 
head that she had risen: ‘‘Won’t you believe 
me when I tell you that she is sorry now?” 

He did not turn nor answer, and presently he 
heard the stir of her dress as she moved toward 
the outer door. There came to him an unac- 
customed impulse to reach toward her, to cry 
out that she stay. He raised his head to see her 
standing in the door. 

““Good night,” she said with a little lifting 
of the hand. 

The wind stirred the scarf about her shoul- 
ders, the tendrils of dark hair. He went toward 
her, hand outstretched. 

But she half shook her head. ‘‘They are 
coming now,” she said, and slipped through 
the door, the vine leaves shaking down a little 
shower as she passed. 











NSTANTLY behind him sounded the open- 
ing of the other door. They stood within it, 
the girlin her white dress, gold head lifted, the 
boy inkhaki with mud-flecked putties. Square- 


-chinned he was, steady of eye, his white-banded 


cap crushed in his hand. 

It was the girl who spoke. ‘“ Kenneth, 
father. Lieutenant Winn. He wished to speak 
with you.” - 

““Only,’’ said the boy, “to tell you why I 
came.” 

“T think I understand that,” said the 
Bishop. ‘‘ You knew nothing—of what is to 
happen to-morrow.” 

“T think I should have come,”’ said the boy, 
“even if I had known. I was not certain that 
such a thing had not—already happened. But 
I want you to know why I came. I have been 
two years in France—with the Lafayette. 
Three months in hospital - 

“He won the Croix du Guerre,” said the girl 
softly. 

The boy’s eyes fell. “It is not hard to dare 
when there is nothing to leave behind,” he 
said. “But when one has dared and almost 
won death—and come back—that is different. 
The things we had—whatever they may have 
been, however little they may have seemed to 
us—become different, valuable, worth living 
for. I don’t know if you know, sir, but when 
you’ve been long at sea or when youcome down 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 











Iron a Table Cloth 
in 3 Minutes 


“Troning a table cloth used to be 
the hardest part of my ironing. It al- 
ways took a half hour’s tiring work and 
much longer if I was very particular. 
On my Simp.ex I iron as large a table 
cloth in just three minutes and it looks 


beautiful!” 


SIMPLEX] RONER 


os 


The SIMPLEX shows this same 
saving of time and labor on men’s shirts, 
aprons, lingerie, children’s play clothes, 
doilies, dresser scarfs and curtains. I 
finish a 4-hour ironing in one hour at 
a total fuel cost of 4c. It is easy, safe 
and pleasant to operate. 


Electric Drive, Power and Hand 
Power Machines. Can be had on easy 
payments and on approval. Write for 
our book “‘Clean Linen in Abundance.” 
Also our illustrated story ‘Aunt Eliza 
from Boston.” 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
503-168 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Trot-Moc 


THE GENUINE HAVE THE TRADE MARK 


STAMPED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


Back to Nature Shoes 


Why not put light-weight, flexible shoes on 
your children—shoes that are correct in sha 
and will develop the muscles as nature intended ? 

Trot-Moc business has 
beenbuiltonthese principles. 
The uppers of Indian tanned 
Moosearesoft asgloveleath- 
er, yet it is the toughest leather 
tanned. The genuine Trot- 
Moc soles are weather- proof 
and wear-resisting, yet so 
pliable that they conform 
to every bend of the foot. 

adeinallsizesand 
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insuring proper 
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Sold 

by over 
4000 dealers, 
or direct by 
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Ashby-Crawford Co., Makers, Dept. A, Hudson, Mass. 








TREO GIRDLE 


She All Elastic Corset 
(With The Feature Strip 


HE TREO GIRDLE is made en- 
tirely of porous woven surgical 
elastic web, which “gives” freely to 


every movement, yet firmly holds 
the figure. It lends grace with ab- 
solute comfort at all times. Our pat- 
ented method of construction and 
character of materials make it equally 
desirable forstreet, dancing, evening or 
sport wear. Whiteor flesh. Retail, $2.50 


‘0 $8.00. CAUTION 

The TREO GIRDLE has the feature 
strip of elastic above the elastic waist- 
line band, and, therefore, supports 
the body above and below the waist- 
line. Other similar all-elastic garments 
are simply hip confiners, and NOT 
ELASTIC CORSETS. Insist upon se- 
curingthe TREO ELASTIC GIRDLE 
CORSET with the Feature Strip. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
for FREE booklet. 


Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 

















HAYWARD 


Safety Harness for Baby Car- 
riages, High Chairs, etc. The 
shoulder straps save baby—the 
side straps may be adjusted to 
allow baby to stand, sit or lie 








in fine tan leather and strong 
white belting with nickel trim- 


HAYWARD NOVELTY CO. 
361 Court8t., Brooklyn, New York 


w hperf safety. Made 
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a THE EVENING KEEP YOUR STOVE BRIGHT 


BLACKKNIGHT ¥ 


STOVE POLISH 








OU will never 
know how pleas- 


ingly different a face out the air there > —, of wees o 
: kneel down and touch the earth just for love o 

P owder can be _— til it. When I came back—almost from across the 
you have tried border—I thought of home, of little everyday 
PUSSYWILLOW. things, and most of all of Jean, how just to 
i f have known her, just to have seen her and 

It is the highest heard her voice ought to have been enough to 
quality powder we 


make a fellow want to live. Even if she—if she 
; belonged to somebody else—I don’t know if 
have produced since ; you ee sir vs is Sd 
18 i “T think I do,” said the Bishop slowly. 
— on ag . ** And so,” said the boy, ‘‘I would have come 
much to those who to-night no matter what had happened. I don’t 
know the Henry Tet- say that when I found—that when I saw her 
low quality standard. 















again I didn’t ”? The Bishop saw the girl’s . 
hand move swiftly to touch the boy’s. There 


PUSSYWILLOW is : was an instant’s silence and then: ‘She would 
soft, clinging, transparent = rather I didn’t tell you, sir, but I want you to 
and has an extremely know. I suppose it was seeing her again. I 
charming odor. Made in 
fiveshades, 50cents abox. 


thought that would be enough; but, even in 
the face of knowing what is to—happen to- 
morrow, I urged her to come with me, to marry 
me now—to-night.” 

The girl spoke in a low voice. ‘He didn’t 
or a miniature box sent know then of the promise,”’ she said. 


““No,”’ answered the boy, “I didn’t know of iy S$ to 
for 10 cents. that. Knowing that, it must be enough—just cli inert a 


Henay Trriow Co. ° to have seen her. Good-by.” He turned from 


Trial Portion Free 





; them both. 
Established 1849 “ W eat : ‘“ 
Makers of So you go back,” said the Bishop, “ under | 


lors.” 
Pussywillow Dry Shampoo y oy own CO ” 
$00 Henry Tetlow Building In three days,”” answered the boy. 


Philadelphia, Pa. * There was silence. 


Fr. D suppose I told you,” came the Bishop’s | a ae Z 
voice at length, ‘‘that I regard myself as cons i 1 @ 
absolved from the promise of which you speak.” 
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He heard the quick intake of the boy’s breath, 
saw the girl whiten as she raised her face. “I 
do not explain it,’”’ he went on, “but I feel— 
past any power to dissuade. me—that it has 
been dissolved, withdrawn.” 

The girl took a step toward him. “Father, 
you mean ——’ 

“IT mean,” said the Bishop, “that, if it be 
your wish, I will marry you to- night. The 
blame—if, there be blame—is mine.’ 

The pair in the door turned to each other 
with a swift flash of meeting eyes. 

The Bishop looked away—toward his desk. 
“You, Jean, will wish to get your things to- 
gether. Your trunks 

“They are ready,” she said softly. 

“ And— Wainwright?” 

She did not answer, and he turned, meeting 
her eyes. 

“*He will be in now,” said the Bishop. “Shall 
I call him on the telephone—explain? ” 

“Not you!” she breathed. “I will—I will 
talk with him.” 
aed Again that swift look between the boy and 


girl. Their hands met an instant, parted. She 
] 6 6 9 9 went from him. They heard her light feet move 
along the hall. 
“Good heaven, sir!”’ the boy broke out. “I 
( ‘ ; ) can’t realize - i: . ‘ 
as easy to use as to say “Nor I,” said the Bishop. He had moved f 
into the little anteroom where hung his robes. eh ; TU RKISH "ARK —_ iS 
li “But,” said the boy, “shouldn’t I "REG. 
neutra 72CS “The license—yes. You know the town? q 
The county clerk lives three blocks east, oppo- 
ll site the arc light; you passed it on the way. 
a b ody od ors He will not thank you at this hour, but your 
khaki will win your pardon. I shall be ready 
when you come.” 
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| from perspiration or other HE boy returned before the girl. The 
Bishop, in his robes, stood waiting. He had 


causes. Does not smoth Cr lighted the tall candles on his desk. ‘‘She will 


return presently,” he said. ‘Sit down.” 


one o d or with an oth e ‘, But the boy stood watching the door. 


At last she came. ‘He had just come in,” 


she said. Her hands trembled as she spoke. Tg e. aA E attractiveness the Martex 

, nor check the norm al “He said—that he understood. He said— ‘ 4 aN Towel lends to the atmosphere 
there was nothing to forgive.” e 

of the bathroom, combined with 


- e The Bishop touched the bell beside the door. 
functions. Specially valu- | andrew came, and later the old housekeeper its exquisite style, durability and the 


The ritual was read in the study, where the low 








e : ae ee Ip, ay, Ue velvety “skin touch” texture, must 
fire lifted the corner glooms, burnishing the = " , Uy, Tar : ’ i 
a b | € : t h ese hi rst warm dark ioomorage on = cig sai the por- i Gy Ti ? appeal to those who desire something 
° trait above the Bishop’s desk. ~~ —_— = ; 
days. Harmless, stainless, Afterward the girl went for cloak and hat. = ’ < ’ Ze better in towels. 
" | i | Andrew a and the drowsy housekeeper . _— «4 Martex on your towels, wash cloths 
crept up the stairs. : at ‘ ; 
economica a litt € lasts The Bishop, alone with the boy, laid the ey ~~ _— “| and bath Tugs 18 your assurance of 
: signed record in his desk. ‘‘I have asked you,” SS ; this greater towel value. Be sure to 
a long time. he said, “very little about yourself. You come look for it. 
from the South, do you not? Your speech—it ; ye . 
25c—at drug and department stores is my own, and I am quick to detect it.” , eee Selected Martex towels make appro- 


“From Florida,” said the boy. ‘I was born 


“Mum"’ is a trademark registered in U.S. Patent Office ° ° : 
in Santa Gracia, a little town on the south 
**Mum”’ Mfg Co 1106 Chostant St Philadelphia coast.” : 


priate and suitable gift sets. 


Booklet, ‘‘Garments made from Martex,”’ 


A look of sudden friendliness leaped in the : X58 ge containing instructions and diagrams, 
Bishop’s eyes. ‘‘My boyhood was spent in i i 














edges which can be used effec- 
tively for neckwear, wash dresses, 


° ° ‘ d we, es § buyi hrift § 
When the girl had come down the stair the mf of ve ; date divin hate tity 





Bishop was conscious of her face glowing above 
her furs, warm as he kissed it; aware of a grip- 
ping handclasp; knew that he went with them 


aprons and all children’s wear. 
A few cents buys enough for a 
whole dress. 

Put on quickly, lends style to 





sent free. 
Santa Gracia,’’ he said. ‘‘Some day I shall go é sei 
‘ back. . . . Winn? I knew no Winns there.” “ Sold only in Department Stores 
wy “No. My oe people came from Ohio. , fos 0 | 
fn uv My mother’s family were McVanes. Griffith p a ; 5 
a Serer ——_ 3 McVane was her uncle. He was a judge there.” le : Rah f Columbia Towel Mills 
‘ao ek « The Bishop stared, straightened. “And +: ot V4 W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Company, 
yards of eo ! : SHB /, Cumberland and Jasper Streets 
> ““Nelly McVane.” Te cen P 
b¢ There was a silence, the man looking at the “age i i 
SANFORD Pe: boy. “You are like her,” he said at length. ie "y Philadelphia, Pa. 
iS ‘And she—she is here with you?” oN : 
TRIMMINGS }: “No,” said the boy gently. “She died when 6 ’ A country worth fighting for is.a 
Striking designs in braids and 5 I was born.” : A country worth saving for. 
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: iat aatalaen Gok onale weitheak through the hall and stood on the veranda as 
oa fs >* fading. Will outwear any gar- they rode away. ; 
, ' . Made tn the USCA. Fur Sale bp: “But it is not—possible,” he said aloud in 
at all Notion Counters. : the emptiness of his study. “It is not— 
ar- Send 3 cents Sor Comptess i possible”; and he turned to take the Madeira 
be as Style Book in Colors fei flower that she had given him, the flower that 
to Soviet oa Febeie ay he had laid upon his desk. 
lie : 3 351 Fourth Ave . But the wind through the open sash—it must 
‘ 5 have blown the flower away. There were only 
inp the scattered pages of his sermon there and a 
00; few bright drops of rain. 
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Is the Woman Needed on the Farm 











What the United States Government 
Has to Say About Farm Work for Women This Summer 


Reg\HE great need of the time in 
ii America—in all the world—is 
more food. This need for in- 
creased production comes at a 
moment when men are being 
withdrawn by the million from 
agriculture and peacetime in- 
dustry to service with fighting 
forces or the industries necessary to maintain 
the fighting forces. 

In most European countries this situation is 
being met largely by heavier drafts upon the 
work of women; armies of women in the fields 
are feeding the armies of men on the battle lines. 
Shall the women of America do the same? 
What need and what opportunity are there in 
this country now for the women’s labor upon 
our farms? Are they. really needed, and, if so, 
what can they do to help? 

Last year saw some interesting experimentsin 
women’s farm labor here in the United States. 
These have been followed by a wave of discus- 
sion favoring the creation of woman land armies 
promoted by enthusiastic propagandists born of 
last year’s experiments, and by inquiries from 
those wishing thus to serve—our school- 
teachers, office workers and other women, all for 
the most part far removed, in their present oc- 
cupations, or lack of any, from farm conditions. 

Woman’s eagerness to serve in this war has 
frequently outrun the Government’s ability to 
place her in the fields of service of her own 
choosing. Washington has nipped in the bud 
many a prospective romantic career by 
its chilling consideration of the facts in 





By Dudley Harmon 


them. Vast numbers of our farms have none. 
Other farms have gardens only half as large as 
could be managed by the women of the farm. 
More and larger vegetable gardens on the 
farms, to supply the daily need of perishables 
and to provide a surplus for canning and drying, 
for either home use or for the market, is the 
farm woman’s best contribution to our present 
situation. This would result not only in making 
the farm self-supporting, but it would prevent 
farm areas from drawing on the nation’s general 
food stocks, and would greatly relieve the drain 
on our overburdened railways. It is as true 
of farm regions as of cities that what food they 
do not produce has to be imported from some- 
where else. 


What Women Can Do 


OO many of our farms are without poultry, 

or the women raising chickens have flocks 
smaller than they could well care for. Poultry 
raising by the women of our farms offers per- 
haps the very best and quickest means of in- 
creasing our supply of meat and of eggs—our 
best meat substitutes. More flocks, larger 
flocks, and better management to increase pro- 
ductivity is a great food need which the farm 
woman can fill. 

A large proportion of our butter is already 
made on our farms. This butter production can 
be improved in quality and quantity by farm 
women willing to give careful attention to it, 


light weeding, berry picking, fruit packing, etc., 
and paid on the piecework or hourly basis. 

One large grower last year sold his crop of 
peas on the vines to women from a near-by town. 
These women thus obtained, for a very small 
amount of money, plus their own services as 
pickers, quantities of peas to take home and 
can for winter use. This is regarded as one of 
the most promising of all the plans whereby 
women can help out on the farms this year. 
Where such farms are near cities with a large 
foreign population, women accustomed to farm 
work may be obtained for some of the heavier 
outdoor work. 

Whether women will help in these ways is for 
themselves to decide. A woman so situated as 
to fall into one of these groups has it entirely 
within her own power to help or not. She does 
not need the intervention of any government or 
other agency to find her opportunity to help on 
a farm, to train her for the work or look after 
her in any way. Her work on a farm creates 
no social problem. She is able either to live 
independently of the farm home or is already 
familiar with farm conditions and people. 


The Government’s Policy | 


T IS generally agreed that it is out of the 
question, from the point of view of the farmer, 
his wife and that of the prospective worker, to 
attempt to place a woman, unused to farm 
ways, unknown to the farm family, on a farm 
in the same way that men farm workers 





a given situation. It has told many an 
enthusiastic aspirant: ‘‘No, not yet. 
Later, perhaps, but not now; the needs of 
the situation do not warrant our sanc- 
tioning the service you propose to render 
in the way you propose to render it.” 
And so it is that proposals that the 
women of America leap overnight almost 
into the places of the farmers and the 
‘“‘ hired men”’ of America find the Govern- 
ment somewhat cold. Washington sees 
a great many ways in which women can 
help in the production of our food, but 
the suggestion that women from our 
cities seek jobs on our farms is not the 
first among them. The Government 
authorities believe that there are many 
other steps to be taken first before either 





T 


HE formation of farm groups, or 
units, of women workers, which 
may become necessary, is outlined on 
page 113 of this number of THE HOME 
JOURNAL and should be read in connec- 
tion with this article. It explains very 
clearly how such unitscan be recruited, 
trained and operated, and has an im- 
portant bearing upon a subject that 
vitally interests every person in 
America. 


go on farms to live and work. 

Farmers facing a labor shortage will be 
encouraged by the Government first to 
exhaust all the means the Government 
agencies offer of getting men workers, 
and then, if the farmer needs and wants 
women workers, to try and get them from 
the sources described here. Not until 
these have been exhausted will the Gov- 
ernment be likely to favor. as a general 
policy, recruiting for farm labor un- 
trained, inexperienced women in our 
cities. Upon such a policy there is agree- 
| ment between the Department of Agri- 
| culture, the Department of Labor and 
| the Woman’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense agencies of 
| the Government naturally most inter- 











the interests of farm production or those 

of the women themselves require the conversion 
of agriculturally untrained women into tillers of 
the soil. 


Women Workers on American Farms 


HERE are millions of women on our farms, 

but only about 1,800,000 are engaging in field 
operations. Of these, 700,000 are under twenty 
years of age, and more than a million are ne- 
groes, working on Southern cotton plantations. 
Whereas in the countries of our enemies nearly 
half of the number of farm laborers before the 
war were women, in Northern United States 
they form only three or four per cent of the 
total, and these are mostly women of foreign 
birth. Consequently—with the possible excep- 
tion of England—for the women of these Old 
World countries to assume the wartime burden 
of feeding their people was only to continue what 
they were already doing. In America, however, 
a violent readjustment is necessary to bring 
large numbers of women into farm field oper- 
ations. 

The other countries have had their man 
power vastly more depleted by the war than 
has ours. Less than two out of every hundred 
farm workers have been taken in our selective 
draft. Another factor here is that the American 
farmer is vastly more efficient than the: Euro- 
pean; we may not raise so much food to the 
acre as other nations, but we raise vastly more 
to the man. 

The movement here has been greatly influ- 
enced by the spectacle in England, where about 
300,000 women have been organized by the 
government into corps of farm workers. But 
here, too, the situation is different. England 
has not only lost millions of her men through 
nearly four years of war; she has been com- 
pelled by the submarine to produce more than 
her usual half of the food she eats. 


Cause of the Shortage of Farm Labor 


N THE United States such shortage of farm 
labor as exists is due chiefly to the men work- 
ers’ leaving the land for the more attractive jobs 
and wages in cities and in war-industries plants. 
The Government would prefer to see the return 
to the land of some of the thousands of available 
men in our cities before undertaking to place 
untrained, unaccustomed women on our farms; 
it would place the women, instead, in the jobs 
now held by these men. 

Washington believes that the women best 
qualified to help in the necessary increase in our 
food production are the women who are already 
living on the farms, of whom there are over ten 
millions. 

If every woman now on the farm will do this 
year just what she has been doing, and do it 
to a larger extent and do it better, she will be 
doing her greatest war service. 

City homes are not the only ones needing 
vegetable gardens this year. Farm homes need 


without any increase in size of dairy herds. No 
food need of to-day is more vital than that of 
fats; our farm women have it in their power to 
make a tremendous contribution to the exist- 
ing meager supply. They can help materially 
by making more cheese too. Then we must 
have more pigs, now found often on only one 
farm in four or five. 

If every farm woman who can will undertake 
the feeding of one or two pigs this summer we 
shall have a considerable addition to our supply 
of pork meat and fats. 

Young women now on farms can easily ex- 
pand their activities even beyond those men- 
tioned above, in which presumably they are 
already engaged. The girl who will learn how to 
hitch up and drive a horse can not only save 
her father or other man worker from leaving 
field work to drive to town—she can also ride 
the hay rake or horse-drawn cultivator in an 
emergency. 

The farm girl who drives a little car is a 
potential farm-tractor operator. The farm girl 
who will stay home and work this summer 
deserves a service badge. 

Nearly every farm has its city-dwelling 
friends and relatives, the women among whom 
have often had farm experience, or at least are 
familiar with farm conditions. They are fre- 
quent farm visitorsin summer. Let them make 
their visits as usual this year, but let them come 
prepared to help. If unfitted for helping out- 
doors, they can certainly help the farm wife in 
the house, thus releasing her for productive ac- 
tivities; or they can lend a handin the canning, 
drying, churning, etc. 

To cook food and wash dishes for farm work- 
ers this year is true patriotic service, for many 


_a farmer finds himself helpless in harvest season 


because his wife is unable to feed a large gang 
of workers. The assurance of good food is often 
as much of a factor in winning the services of a 
crew as the wages offered. On the other hand, 
it should be considered unpatriotic this year for 
any woman to visit a farm without coming 
prepared to help. 


Other Sources of Woman Labor 


N TOWNS and villages in every farming dis- 

trict are women of farm experience. They form 
an additional source from which the farmer or 
his wife can obtain woman labor that may be 
needed this summer. Such women are usually 
well acquainted with farm conditions and the 
seasonal activities of the district; they can doa 
day’s work in farm kitchen or field without giv- 
ing up their own homes or burdening the farm- 
er’s wife—a consideration of the very highest 
importance, as any farm woman knows. 

To the farms engaged in intensive cultivation 
of special crops or in fruit growing, situated near 
large towns or cities, with good transportation 
facilities, a large supply of women workers for 
emergency help is available. They may be re- 
cruited, as occasion demands, for such work as 


_ ested in the question of farm labor for 


women. 

These Government agencies are also agreed 
as to the conditions which must surround the 
use of women’s labor on farms this year other 
than in the ways which have been set forth. 
Study of these conditions will help the untrained 
woman, thinking of farm work this year as her 
possible war service, to determine whether or 
not it is really practicable for her, and the best 
use she can make of her ability to serve her 
country. 

That women can successfully do farm work 
cannot be disputed. For example, here are 
some of the farm operations in which they en- 
gaged last summer: plowing, harrowing, plant- 
ing, cultivating, thinning, hoeing, potato plant- 
ing, fruit picking and packing, mowing, hay 
raking and pitching, reaping, shocking grain, 
fence making and milking. 

Besides the technical skill they acquired, it 
was generally agreed that the women workers 
manifested a better spirit about their work, 
more zest and enthusiasm, than the casual man 
farm laborer. The superintendent of the Vassar 
farm testified of his young women workers that 
“they took great interest in the work and did 
just as well as the average man and made good 
far beyond the most sanguine expectations.” 
Another farm operator expressed particular ap- 
preciation of the ‘“‘eagerness to learn, marked 
intelligence and their zest and steadfastness in 
their work, and their pleasant and unexception- 
able demeanor.” 


How the Women Like Farm Work 


S TO the workers themselves, there is over- 
whelming testimony that they found it an 
extremely pleasant experience, invigorating, in- 
structive and healthful. There is pretty general 
agreement that those young women who were 
physically fitted for the work, and able to under- 
take it under proper conditions, were greatly 
benefited by it. 

In most cases financial gain was not an end 
in view; except under most favorable conditions 
the net profit, after expenses are deducted, is 
unlikely to be large. 

That the nation may later have need of an 
army of women organized for farm work is 
recognized in Washington. But Washington is 
convinced that there are tens of thousands of 
women already on our farms who can do vastly 
more this year to help food production than the 
possible hundreds who could be recruited from 
the cities and trained for farm work. 

When conditions agriculturally warrant it, 
and the farmers themselves are favorably dis- 
posed, organization of women’s farm units will 
be viewed with the utmost favor. It is desired, 
however, that the women of the country be 


fully advised as to the facts of the situation. . 


Consideration of these facts will indicate to 
the young woman anxious to try her hand at 
farming, and to her parents, whether or not 
it is either practicable or wise for her to under- 
take it. 
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Springtime 
Airy and silk-like in conception; 


captivating in their designs and 
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See Spring’s newest ideas in 
these charming “Kapock” Dra- 
pery Fabrics, at your favorite 
store. Look for basting thread 
trade mark in edge of genuine. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. O Philadelphia 
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A varnish food made by varnish makers 
to supply what varnished surfaces lose 
in service. Applied with a cloth—no 
hard rubbing. Imparts brilliant dust- 
less surface. No grease, grit or acids. 
Twice as much for same money as 

most polishes, . 
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in your locality will show how easily 

Chi-Namel Polish removes white spots. Chi- 
Namel products are confined to one representa- 
tive merchant ina locality—alwaysadealerknown 
for high-grade service and reliable merchandise. 


The Ohio Varnish Co., Cleveland 
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Fischel, a 


A ffords instant relief for bunions and large joints, hides irregu- 
larities of foot form. orn in any shoe; no larger size re- 
quir Over one half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer 
or druggist. Write pode for special free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief, State size of shoes and if for right or left foot. 


The Fischer Manufacturing Co. 
First National Bank Building, Dept. 46, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Become a Nurse 


Ourgraduates earn$15to$25 aweek. 
F YOU want to become a 
nurse but cannot spend 

three years in hospital or 

pao pom hospital age limit, 
name and address on 
postcard for yearbook ex- 
plaining the C.S.N. Correspond- 
enceand Home-Practice Method of 
studyingtrained nursing. Stateage. 
The Chautauqua School of N 
315 Main St. lenteren hi. ¥. 


ALL PERSONS CARRYING UE INSURANCE 


are invited to write the Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn., 1273 
Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1273 Heard 
National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. Dosonow,even 
though you havewritten usinthepast. Wedesirenodetailed 
information, merely your name and address, his is 
the only way you can procure the entirely NEW and very 
appealing Volume 6) TY-THREE of the Cypress Pocket 
Library, “that international classic on wood” (and sometimes on 

























other subjects little suspected, yet of the highest significance), 
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ARTRuGS 


Wouldn't this Rug add to the 


attractiveness of your dining-room? 


—or perhaps one of those shown at the right would Decide now to find out what the dealer has in stock. Congo- 
suit better? And if none of these is quite what you leum Art-Rugs are made in all the following popular sizes: 
are looking for, your dealer has plenty more patterns 3 ft. x 4¥ ft. . . .$1.80 each 

for you to choose from at very low prices. 2 <n 


-.+ 7.25 each e : Congoleum 
: ft. x 12 ft........ $14.50 each Art-Rug 
Congoleum Art-Rugs make any room brighter and Prices in the Far West and South are 15% higher than those quoted; in No, 324 
cheerier. Their soft, harmonious colors are pleasant Canada prices are 25%higher. All prices subject to ch without notice. 
to , iful. 
the eye. They are really beautiful Rug Color-Chart FREE 


Then, too, they have many other qualities that g1V€ Our handsome Color-Chart shows the rugs in actual colors. 
them distinct advantages over other low-priced Write at once to the nearest office and let us show you how to 
floor-coverings. beautify your floors for little money. Do it today. 


They Lie Flat and Wear So Well Marking Congoleum So You'll Know It 


No fastening needed because the felt base has no Naturally, when you go to the store to buy Congoleum Art- 
tendency to curl or “kick up”’ at the edges. There Rugs and Floor-Coverings, you want the genuine. Frequently 
is no burlap in Congoleum for the water to rot, and inferior felt-base floor-coverings are sold as Congoleum. 


: rage: You don’t have to take chances now, for we have marked Con- 
the surface is hard and smooth and wear-resisting. goleum Rugs and Floor-Coverings so that you can recognize 
The most durable printed floor-covering”’ fitly de- them instantly, the moment the dealer shows you his stock. 


scribes Congoleum. 
f Look for the Gold Seal 
cai They Cost So Little, Too You'll find it on the face of Congoleum Art-Rugs and on every ie 
Considering the fact that Congoleum Art-Rugs are two yards of Congoleum sold by the yard. It is visible evi- Congoleum¥g 
designed by foremost artists, and that the range of — that = a ce a oon when you — 
patterns is broad enough for every home require- 2°0°% 80, Marked.) oe Congoleum ee ee 


‘Il b bl at hei satisfaction. Look for it. 
an ie we € agreeably surprised at their very j¢ you don’t see it at once, insist that the salesman show you 
ow cost. 


the name ‘“Congoleum”’ stamped on the back. 
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The Wartime Tea Room 


By Ruth Evelyn Dowdell 


N ALMOST every large town 
there is need of one or more 
high-class restaurants, in which 
men and women may obtain 
well-cooked, daintily served 
food in smaller quantities at 
lesser prices than is possible at 
see) a hotel. 

‘Vhere is a natural longing among women to 
own and manage a tea room, but no woman 
wishes to be connected with arestaurant. Why? 
A “tea room” has always stood for dainty 
food. A “‘restaurant” may stand for anything. 
A tea room, however, has stood primarily for 
afternoon tea and light luncheons. That type 
of tea room will not succeed in this time of war 
stress. It is classed under the nonessentials. 
Call it a “tea room,” but advertise it as serving 
all purposes which a restaurant serves. 

The tea room which will succeed is the one 
which offers luncheon and dinner, and also 
serves a light luncheon throughout the after- 
noon, to those who find it impossible to keep 
regular lunch hours; the tea room which caters 
to men as well as to women and advertises this 
fact liberally. 

Men will avoid the “ puffball”’ type of eat- 
ing place, just as they will flock to a place 
where well-cooked food is served bountifully. 

The equipment of a tea room should be indi- 
vidual. Financially it is just as reasonable as 
it is to carry out a stereotyped idea in tables, 
chairs and decorations. The tea room pictured 
here is in a Middle West city. It is located in 
the principal business and shopping district. 

The entrance is through the gift shop con- 
nected with it. Halfway back the tea room is 
separated from the shop by means of high- 
back, built-in settles; these have shelves above 
on which gift articles are displayed. The walls 
are sand finished and the side lights are re- 
productions of old brass sconces, with electric 
candles. 

The furniture was made to order at a local 
furniture dealer’s and painted black; then it 
was turned over to a decorator to adapt the 
decoration of the furniture to the design on the 
English porcelain. 





fig: the table tops have a heat-proof finish. 
A long table in front of each settle seats 
five; the wall tables, seating three, are attached 
to the walls. The small tables are the most 
popular. The center tables are ordinary round 
tables with center pedestals of iron. These are 
decorated like the others. The chairs, which 
are of the small splint-bottom type, were pur- 
chased in the unfinished state and painted. 

The linen is homespun. A thread was drawn 
about two inches from the edge in the napkins 
and table runners and a deep yellow mercer- 
ized thread run in. This gave a finish which 
was simple and individual. The round doilies: 
have picot crochet edges in yellow. The wait- 
resses wear black uniforms with small white 
aprons and triangular caps. 

A good location, liberal advertising, careful 
buying and conservation of food are essentials 
in the establishment of a paying business. 
Then with excellent food and prompt, efficient 
service, one is on the highroad to success. 

Locate in the central business and amuse- 
ment district. Advertise in the daily papers. 

One tea-room management, desiring to in- 
crease its patronage by men, had postal cards 
printed and mailed to men in near-by offices. 
The list was taken from the classified telephone 
book. These cards stated briefly: ‘Tables re- 
served for business men. Well-cooked, sub- 
stantial food served from eleven to seven-thirty 
o’clock.’”’? Small black cards lettered on both 
sides in white, announcing, ‘‘This table is re- 
served for men,” were placed on several tables. 
While men accompanied by ladies were often 
served, it was not until men had been assured 
that there was a place for them in groups or 
alone that many ventured in. 


YING should be done at the wholesale 
grocery andcommission houses. The buyer 
who does her marketing personally, selecting 
the best and seeing that it is delivered as or- 
dered, is the one who commands the respect of 
the merchants and secures the best values. 
One does not need to be trained in domestic 
science in order to make a success of a tea room. 
If one is a good business woman she should 
employ as manager and buyer a woman of 
first-class domestic knowledge. If one is con- 
versant with domestic requirements she should 
be assisted by someone with a knowledge of 
business procedure and bookkeeping. Staples 


should be ordered about twice a month, thus 
avoiding all unnecessary delivery service. One 
should be prompt in meeting all financial obli- 
gations, taking the cash discounts where ob- 
tainable. 

Rent, heat, light and water bills constitute 
the overhead expense; these with salaries and 
incidentals will be listed under “operating ex- 
pense,” and as an average should not run above 
one-third of the gross receipts. All food sup- 
plies are listed under “merchandise purchased.” 
The operating expense is practically fixed for 
each month. The food supply, however, re- 
quires careful attention, to keep the food cost 
down and to charge a commensurable price. 

Last summer a woman was heard to re- 
mark: “‘ Fifteen cents for creamed onions when 
they only cost five cents a bunch!” 

It is difficult to make people understand that 
often the purchase price is the least consider- 
ation in serving food. The cream may cost 
more than the onion, and the onion must pay 
its share of the operating expense. 

A depreciation of ten per cent a year must be 
figured on furniture and the majority of equip- 
ment. The depreciation is much greater, of 
course, on china and cooking utensils. This de- 
pends largely on the individuals employed. 


N COMPLIANCE with the fifty-hour-a-week 

labor law, a tea room which serves two meals 
each day must have a carefully worked out 
time schedule for its employees. One may 
figure a nine-hour day with half an hour each 
for lunch and dinner. If the morning cook and 
a helper come on at seven o’clock, the cook 
leaves at four and the helper at twelve, the 
latter coming back for the hours from four to 
eight. 

The second cook’s hours are from eleven until 
eight. The one in charge of sandwiches and 
salads serves from ten-thirty to seven-thirty. A 
dishwasher and scrubwoman keeps the hours 
from eleven-thirty to eight-thirty. Where five 
or more are employed the employer should take 
out state liability insurance; then, in case of 
accident, the financial responsibility does not 
rest on the employer. 

Home cooking which one expects in a tea 
room implies home baking as well. Few tea 
rooms have kitchens large enough to house this 
department. One tea-room manager solved 
this problem by renting the kitchen in an old 
residence close by, which had been given over 
to studio purposes. Here she installed a one- 
hundred loaf capacity gas oven, with the other 
necessary equipment, and placed a° woman 
baker in charge. 

A laundress was employed in this tea room 
to look after the linen. From the bakery a nice 
special-order business was established, ‘aside 
from the regular tea-room patronage. Orders 
were filled for breads, cakes, pastries, salads 
and sandwiches. 


“T°HERE are quite a variety of menu forms in 

use. The simplest ones offer a course dinner, 
giving each guest a choice of two meats, two 
desserts and of beverages. 

The most popular plan offers a much wider 
choice, and this is also the most complicated 
plan to follow. A menucard on which are listed 
a number of salads, sandwiches, breads, relishes, 
desserts and beverages is supplemented by a 
special menu for the day, on which hot specials 
and special desserts are listed. A chicken spe- 
cial at sixty-five or seventy-five cents, accord- 
ing to the market, heads the list. This special 
includes potatoes, a vegetable, a relish in the 
form of a small salad, bread or rolls. 

A fifty-cent special features meat, fish, oys- 
ters or game, with a choice of potatoes or a 
vegetable, a relish and rolls. 

Many tea rooms are featuring a forty-cent 
meatless luncheon, which consists of a com- 
bination of vegetables or a cheese dish with 
lettuce and French dressing. These specials 
may be supplemented from the list of hot 
dishes, soups and desserts. Acream and astock 
soup are listed each day. In the hot dishes one 
may select a small steak, various vegetables, egg 
dishes, toasted English muffins and hot waffles. 
The special desserts offer a choice of a cream 
pie or a fruit pie, of various hot and cold pud- 
dings or of homemade ice cream. 

The tea rooms have been conserving food 
in accordance with Government requests, and 
have found that it worked no disadvantage to 
the tea room. On the contrary rather, for the 
spirit of the American people is so fine that 
they would insist upon the days’ being observed 
in the places which they patronize. 
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Why have your dresses ruined 
by perspiration ¢ 


You can be as sweet and dainty, hours after your bath, as 


when you stepped so clean and rosy into your fresh clothes! 
Sweet and dainty—even if you dance or hurry—even on the 


busiest days. 


Odorono, a physician’s formula, used two or three times a week, 
brings you complete relief from the discomfort and embarrassment of 
excessive perspiration. It not only keeps the skin, where it is applied, 
absolutely dry and fresh, but also entirely removes all cause of pers- 
piration odor. Where an ordinary deodorant covers perspiration odor 
for two or three hours—one application of Odorono will keep the skin 


absolutely odorless for three days! 


Try it tonight 


Apply it wherever you perspire too freely—under the arms, on the 


let this pure, beneficial toilet water give you 
the charming daintiness every woman longs to have. 





feet, hands, forehead 


you many waists and dresses! 


Dr. Allyn endorses 

Odorono 
‘““‘We do not believe that 
any harm can come from 
stopping the excretion of 
perspiration in limitel 
areas, such as, under the 
arms, feet, forehead, etc, 
‘*Experimental and prac- 
tical tests show that 
ODORONO is harmless, 
economical and effeciive 
for the purpose when em- 
ployed as directed, and will 
injure neither the skin nor 
the health.’ 

Lewis B. Allyn, 
Westfield, Mass. 


It will save 


At all toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 50c and $1.00. Trial 


size, 30c. 


The Arthur Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., Toronto. 


Write for our booklet, “‘The Appealing Charm of Daintiness’”—to know more 
about perspiration and how to relieve it. If you are troubled in any unusual 
way, or have had any difficulty in finding relief, won’t you write us? We 
will gladly answer any special questions you wish to ask. 


DO-RO-NO 


She toilet water for excessive perspiration 





By mail postpaid if your dealer hasn’t it. Address The Odorono 
Co., 709 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Or, if you live in Canada, address 
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Old False Teeth Bought Theolderthe better. We pay 


up to $25.00 per set, accord- 
Ship your goods in confi- 
dence; your goods returned (insured) if our offer is refused. Mail to 


ing to value. Cash sent by return mail. 


G. RANDOLPH, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


° Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 75c. Write for samples, 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Different Use Every Day 
In your home you have more than 30 uses for 3-in-One 
—a different use for each day of the month. Try 


3-1n-One Oil 


for lubricating sewing machine, phonograph motor 
—any light mechanism. For cleaning and polishing 
piano and fine furniture. For polishing mirrors, 
windows, cut glass. For making dustlessdust-cloths 

and polish mop. For preventing rust and tarnish 

on gas range or stove, bathroom faucets and 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 CVM. Broadway, New York 


~ 
fixtures, tools—all nickeled and metal surfaces. 
Sold at all stores in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; 
also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 
and 3-in-One Dic- 
tionary describing 
many valuable household uses. Write for them. 








You should know that brushing 
teeth is almost useless if it only 
removes the débris. 


The teeth’s chief enemy is a slimy 
film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth and hard- 
ens. It lodges in crevices and stays. 
And nearly all tooth troubles are due 
to that film. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It hardens into tartar. 
It holds food particles which fer- 
ment and form acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth—the 
cause of decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. And many seri- 
ous internal diseases are traced to 
them nowadays. 


CUT OUT THE COUPON NOW 
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New Dental Facts 
Which Everyone Should Know 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


The ordinary dentifrice has little 
effect on it. 
brush teeth daily without keeping 
them white, safe or clean. 


frice called Pepsodent. 
on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 
The object is to dissolve the film, 
which is albuminous. 


activated, and the usual agent is 
an acid, harmful to the teeth. That 
fact for long made pepsin seem im- 
possible. 


activating method which cannot 
harm the teeth. Five governments 
have granted patents on it. 


Pepsodent. 
it has been subjected to thousands 
of clinical tests. 
has been accepted by able author- 
ities, we urge everyone to prove it. 





That film resists the tooth brush. 


So millions of people 


A Way to End It 


Now science has evolved a denti- 
It is based 


Pepsin alone is inert. It must be 


But research has discovered an 


That method is employed in 
In the past three years 


And now that it 


A One-Week Test 


To this end we offer a One-Week 
tube. Send this coupon for it. Use 
it like any tooth paste, then watch 
the results. Note how clean your 
teeth feel without that slimy film. 
Note how they whiten as the fixed 
film disappears. Then you will 
know what clean teeth really mean. 





ONE-WEEK TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT CoO., 
Dept. 99, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 


Name 


POP | ne 








Pepsadénlt 


REG.U.S. 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by Dentists 








For Healthy 
Growth 


Permitted his birthright 
a child will grow to ma- 
turity with straight back 
and legs, firm dependable | 
ankles, strong arches and 
well-grown, useful toes. 

Coward Shoes aid na- 
ture in attaining this 
perfect development. 
Thousands of mothers 
have found it so. In choos- 
ing Coward Shoes for your 
children you are giving 
them the benefit of 50 
years’ experience in mak- 


ing healthful, natural tn ant 
shoes. Order now for (oneal 
Wii 


summer wear. Jk 


T 


TURNED ANKLE 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274GreenwichSt., N.Y. 
(Near Warren St.) 


Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 


ie 


STRAIGHTENED 














War Puddings! 


Need the best kind of flavoring 
and there is nothing more delicious 
than Mapleine —the Golden Fla- 
vour with the mapley taste. Fine, 
too, for pudding sauces and that 
spread for the morning’s hot cakes. 


Your grocer has it—2 oz. 
bottle35c (inCanada,50c). 
Send 4c in stamps and 
carton top for Mapleine 
Cook Book. Crescent Mfg. 
Co.,Dept.A,Seattle,Wash. 
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Ventilating 
PORCH SHADES 
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VUDOR VENTILATING PORCH SHADES 


protection from the sun and also seclusion; and the 
of each shade automatically cl 


of other good things built inte VUDOR Porch 
i Th whee oak from six to Ganive 


220 Mill Street, HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 


ears the 


Janesville, Wis. 
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‘The Private Wire to 
Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


night dovetailed .remained to be found out. 
Winthrop had had a bad fall. But how? Had 
the motorcyclist run him down accidentally 
or intentionally? If intentionally that would 
separate the motorcyclist from connivance on 
Molly’s part. If his own errand had been above 
question, why had Winthrop not reported the 
affair? Supposing he had not been aware that 
the machine had come from the house? Blind 
alleys! And at the end of all these cogitations 
the captain was oddly stirred by the fact that 
he was vaguely trying to defend Winthrop. ‘ 

Later in the morning there was swimming. 

Winthrop climbed aboard the diving float, 
shook the water from his spectacles and ad- 
justed them. Molly smiled vaguely as he 
squatted down beside her. 

“How beautiful the world used to be!” he 
said. “Poor human beings, we never know 
what’s good for us!”’ 

“The world, then, is no longer beautiful to 
you?”’—with a side glance. It was then she saw 
the bruises on his arm and forehead. “You 
have hurt yourself.” She succeeded in making 
her tones coldly curious. 

“Trifles. To me the world is ugly in the 
extreme.” 

“Did you get out the wrong side of the bed 
this morning? ”’—lightly. 

“Perhaps that’s it. Whichever way I turn 
seems to be the wrong side. The world is ugly 
to me because of late I seem—ugly to you, 
Molly. The old footing is gone. It has been 
apparent to me for days.” 

“Your imagination is running away with 
you, Bob.” 

“The imagination is a handicap. It is a 
kind of superconscience.”’ 

“So your conscience is troubling you?” she 
shot at him. 


OR the first time that morning she looked di- 

rectly into his eyes. But his did not waver. 
Immediately Molly burned with anger, not 
because his glance remained steady, but 
because her heart began to pound insurgent 
against her ribs. 

“Aren’t we all more or less subject to 
twinges?” He did not wait for an answer. He 
slipped into the sea and swam out with long, 
easy strokes. 

Possessed by an impulse which would not be 
denied, Molly followed. They swam out to sea 
for a quarter of a mile. If he was conscious of 
her nearness he gave no sign. When finally he 
turned Molly did likewise. She did not stop 
at the float, but continued on toward shore. 

As for Winthrop, he boarded the float and 
stretched himself out in the sunshine, face 
downward. Later he heard a hail, but he paid 
no attention to it. When he went ashore the 
others had gone up to the house. 

When he was assured that everyone had gone 
to bed Captain Falconet went down to the 
study and ensconced himself in the chair he 
had occupied the night before. He was cer- 
tain to an absolute degree that the person who 
meddled with the Washington telephone did so 
during the early hours of the morning, and that, 
if he continued his vigils, svoner or later he 
would run down the cuiprit. 

He had waited perhaps half an hour when he 
heard a doorknob turn cautiously. A little 
later he saw the silhouette of a man between 
him and the window. As he sprang to his feet 
he saw a second form! Almost instantly he 
heard sounds of a struggle. 

The lights! Monumental fool that he was, 
why had he not learned the position of the light 
buttons? He blundered against the desk, 
struck the reading lamp and knocked it over. 
Imbecile! He could hear sounds, but the strug- 
gle had shifted beyond the window, and he 
could see nothing. Sudden silence; next, the 
sound of running feet. The door leading to the 
living room banged. Again silence. 

The captain winced as the cornice lights 
flooded the room. He understood the signifi- 
cance. Ellis had awakened and had turned on 
the lights from his bedroom. 

Except for himself, the captain found the 
study empty. He stopped and righted the read- 
ing lamp. It was then a sparkle on the amber 
rug attracted his attention. It was a smooth 
silver button, such as is used on a butler’s 
livery. He picked it up, studied it for a 
moment and deposited it in his pocket just in 


time. VU 


‘tee door to the main hall opened and Ellis, 
a revolver ready in his hand, peered in. 
The captain saw Molly’s head beyond. 

“You, Captain? What has happened?” 

“T am a fool, my friend. I forgot where the 
light buttons were and knocked over the lamp.” 

“But I heard scuffling—fighting!”’ cried 
Molly, following her father into the study. In 
her hurry she had picked up the old-rose bed- 
quilt and drawn it across her shoulders. She 
was now endeavoring to roll herself up in it. 

The captain debated only a moment. Eva- 
sions would not serve with these two alert men- 
talities. “‘A visitation by burglars. I did not 
know where the light buttons were. I could 
hear, but I could not see.” 

“But you are fully dressed?” 

“Why, so I am!” the captain admitted 
with an expression of feigned astonishment. 

“Captain, what has been going on?”’ de- 
manded Molly. “I do not believe that burglars 
have been troubling us.” 

Falconet smiled dryly at Ellis, who did not 
answer the smile, but walked over to the desk 
and closely inspected the Washington tele- 
phone. 

“Ts it the telephone, daddy?” 

“Yes, Molly. Someone has been using it, 
I’m afraid. Not to-night, however. But you 


must keep this to yourself. The captain was 
doubtless sitting in that chair there.’’ 

“And much good it did me!”’ 

“T had a suspicion that something was 
wrong. When the telephone fell the other 
morning you asked me a curious question, 
daddy. Is it serious?” 

““We don’t know.” 

“Has it anything to do with the war?” 

“That is what we are trying to find out, 
honey.” 

““Who opened the French door?” she asked. 

“ Ah!” cried the captain. “I was wondering 
where the other had disappeared.” 

“There were two?”’ 


i ES. I was merely an interested audience. 
I cannot truthfully say that I was a spec- 
tator. I am so disappointed! But neither 
touched the telephone. There was not time.” 
“Tm sorry they did not,” said Ellis. ‘TI 
smeared tobacco ash on the grip and on the 
desk. There might have been some interesting 
finger prints. Do you believe they heard you 
knock over the lamp?” 

“Tam sure of it. The battle ended about 
that time. But we need have no more worry 
about this instrument.” 

“Why not?” 

“My clumsiness has given warning that we 
suspect. Ina day or so we shall look down the 
road for a field telephone. Not attached; no, 
no. But it is likely we shall find the instru- 
ment hidden near some pole.” 

“* A spy in this house!”’ cried Molly. 

“We don’t know, honey.” 

“But what can they send from here? You 
never bring any of your business affairs out to 
Comfort.” 

“There’s a bit of fog. Suppose you run along 
with your bedquilt while the captain and I 
look about.” 

“Good heavens!”’ Molly eyed the captain 
aghast, her cheeks taking on color. ‘I wasn’t 
thinking in the excitement. I’m a perfect 
fright!” 

“On the contrary, Miss Ellis, you look like a 
lotus flower closed up for the night.” 

“That’s the nicest thing I have heard in a 
long while. I’ll pretend I believe it.”’ 

As she trotted, geisha-fashion, toward the 
hall, the same thought entered the minds of 
both men: that her beauty was above raiment 
of any kind. 

Molly gone, Ellis turned again to the captain: 
“You really saw nothing?” 

“Nothing. Oh,I amfurious! But the second 
man threw me off my balance. I tried to reach 
the lamp, and in my eagerness I knocked it 
over. I have spoiled everything.” 

“Two men,” mused Ellis. “And neither 
gave alarm.” 

“One from the outside and one from within.” 

*““And someone left the French door un- 
locked—from within. Otherwise the burglar 
alarms would have aroused the whole house. 
The man inside was not expecting the man 
from without. Each was on asingular business. 

“*So there follows a third—the man who was 
expected from the outside and who did not 
come. Beautiful, beautiful. But are we any 
nearer the outside wall of this fog? On the 
contrary, it grows deeper.”’ 

“Let us pay a visit to the servants’ quarters,” 
suggested Ellis. 

““Ah! You are beginning to have doubts 
then? Good!”’ 


LL the servants were in their rooms, and 
they answered the summons more or less 
sleepily. 

“Did you hear anything, Antoine?” 

“T thought I heard something fall. Was it 
burglars, sir? But why did none of the alarms 
go off? Not a window may be disturbed after 
twelve without the bells’ ringing.” 

“The French door in my study was not 
closed; the circuit was cut.” 

“Anything missing, sir? Shall Ilook about?” 

“No, Antoine. Come along, Captain.” 

The captain stroked his mustache thought- 
fully as he walked down the stairs. ‘‘I wish to 
go to my room for a minute,” he said. “I will 
join you in the study.” 

“T will wait for you there.” 

On his way to the guests’ wing Falconet 
pondered over the salient phase of this epi- 
sode—the absence of alarms. He was con- 
vinced that both men had stolen into the study 
to use the Washington telephone and had 
blundered into each other. His own clumsiness 
had sent them flying. One of them had left a 
smooth silver button behind: The other hadn’t 
taken the trouble to close the French door after 
his exit. 

A silver button, like a butler’s! 

The captain did not go to his own room. 
Instead, he stopped before Winthrop’s door 
and tried the knob. The door was unlocked! 
Deciding to act quickly and openly he ran his 
hand down the inside jamb and pressed the 
light button. The room was empty; the bed 
had not been touched. His heart grew heavy; 
he did not like this at all. Day by day some- 
thing happened to lessen his faith in human 
beings. 

He returned to the study, “ My friend, all 
this resembles fog. You see it, you feelit; but 
you cannot touch it. It was perfectly clear to 
me that one man was using that telephone 
without your permission. But here are two, 
with a supposable third! That is pure fog 
But listen!” he broke off sharply. 

Through the French door came a low, putter- 
ing, purring sound. The two men ran to the 
door and looked out. It was the captain who 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 110 
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More Corns 


Than Ever 


But They Do Not Stay” 
The Story That Millions Tell 


This is not a way to prevent corns. 


That would mean no dainty slippers, no close- 
fitting shoes. And that would be worse thancorns. 


Our plea is to end corns as soon as they 
appear. Doitina gentle, scientific way. Do it 
easily, quickly, completely, by applying a Blue- 
jay plaster. 


Modern footwear creates more corns than 
ever. But have you noted how few people 
ever evidence a corn? 


The chief reason lies in Blue-jay. It is ending 
millions of corns each month. Instantly, for every user, 
it puts a quietus on corns. 


The procedure is this: Attach a Blue-jay at the 
first sign of acorn. It will never pain again. Let it 
remain two days, and the corn will disappear. 


Occasionally, an old, tough corn needs a second 
application. But that’s an easy matter, and the corn 
is sure to go. 


This is the modern method. Old, harsh, mussy 
methods are long out-of-date. Paring, of course, is 
dangerous. 


Here a gently-acting wax is centered on the corn 
alone. The corn is protected in the meantime, and the 
wrapping fits like a glove. 


It’s the expert way of dealing with a corn, and 
everyone should employ it. 


Try it tonight. Note the results on a single corn. 
In a few hours you will know that corns are needless. 
Never again will you pare or pad them, or treat them 
in old-time ways. And never again will you let a corn 
spoil an hour of joy. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 
Chicago and New York 
















































How Blue-jay Acts 





Blue-jay 


A is a thin, soft pad which stops the pain by relieving the 


pressure. 
Cor n Pla st ers B is the B&B wax which gently undermines the corn. 
Usually it takes only 48 hours to end the corn completely. 
. C is rubber adhesive which sticks without wetting. It 
Stop Pain Instantly wraps around the toe, to make the plaster snug and com- 
End Corns Completely fortable. 


Blue-jay is applied in a jiffy. After that, one doesn’t feel 
the corn. The action is gentle, and applied to the corn alone. 
25c Packages at Druggists So the corn disappears without soreness. 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES ¢ UPHOLSTERIES 


ou realize that the charm 
a room may be completely 


b° 


marred by the wrong draperies? 


Review your windows critically. 
The hangings should be of fabrics 
softly toned, falling gracefully in 
continuous folds. And they should 
be permanently sunfast fabrics so 
that they will not fade, streak, or 
get bedraggled. 


The beautiful ORINOKA GUAR- 
ANTEED SUNFAST FABRICS last. 


OuR GUARANTEE: 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. 


They stand the tests of the strong- 
est sun, the chance “raining-in,” 
and the most frequent tubbings 
without the slightest change of 
color. Every color is absolutely 
guaranteed not to fade. 


Insist upon the name ORINOKA 
—the genuine sunfast. Guarantee 
tag attached to every bolt. Write 
for our booklet, “Draping the 
Home,” and name of your nearest 
dealer. 


If color 


changes from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized to replace them with new goods or refund the purchase price. 


ORINOKA MILLS, Dept. A, Clarendon Bldg., New York 











Become the Woman 
You Wish To Be 


Youcanbesirong 
—vigorous—full of 
life and energy. 
You can relieve 
chronic ailments 
by strengthening 
muscles, nerves 
and circulation. 
You can have a 
clear skin and a 
good figure. You 
can increase or re- 
duce your weight. 

You can learn to 
walk and stand cor- 
rectly. 

You can acquire 
self-control and 
poise. 

In short, youcan 
attain that degree 
of health, powerand 
self-confidence which makes you master of a 
situation. 

Think what this will mean to you—in your 
home life—among your friends—on public occa- 


“84,000 Women 


I know you can secure these benefits because I have 
personally helped over 84,000 cultured, intelligent mothers 
and daughters. 

My methods are scientific. Iemploy only natural means, 
such as exercise, bath, diet, relaxation, deep breathing, correct 
poise, thought control—etc. No drugs—no medicines. 

I give each pupil individual attention—just the treat- 
ment she needs. She follows directions in the privacy of 
her home. All correspondence absolutely confidential. 
Mine is the only Health Course the Medical Magazines 
advertise. 

Write me. Let me tell you how I've helped others; and 
how I can help you. I shall be glad to explain my methods 
in detail, without obligation. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 South Michigan Blvd., Dept. 36, Chicago, Illinois 













































“*T think there’s nothing 
worse than ruining the 
sleeves of a brand new 
gown! Molly did last night 
and I told her she never 
should trust to anything but 
White Clover Dress Shields. 
I haven't had any trouble at 
all since I’ve worn them.”’ 


“0 mame ote 


PAS 
WHME COVER 


ORESS SHIELDS 

are soft and pliable and fit 
the arm in perfect comfort. 
In different sizes and fab- 
rics, in flesh, white and 
black. 

Send for booklet 6-A and 

name of nearest dealer. 


The OMO MFG. COMPANY 
Middletown, Connecticut 





























DA Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water ceeny F 


Make your bath a luxury as well as a necessity. 


Why bathe in hard water, which roughens and = 


irritates the skin, when a spooniul of BATHASWEET in your bath will bring the softness of rain 
water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers? A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and in- 
vigorates. Small size 35c, large size 75c, at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. A. 





C.S.WELCH COMPANY, NEW YORK,U.S.A. 














THE PRIVATE WIRE 
TO WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 


discovered the cause of this peculiar noise. 
He pointed dramatically toward the beach. 

The endless panels of gray sand and black 
water made an excellent background for the 
unusual picture they saw. Rising lightly from 
the sand was a biplane, no doubt the same 
which had followed the automobiles on their 
return from the yacht club. The watchers stood 
transfixed in the doorway, until the machine 
vanished into the blue, star-studded wall above 
the sea. IX 


HE captain was the first to recover from the 

magic of it; it was less a novelty to him than 
to Ellis. “Mr. Ellis, I must know positively 
if you have anything of military value in this 
house.” 

“On my word of honor, nothing! But don’t 
you see? It is this aviator; he is the man who 
has been using the telephone.” 

“One of two—or three,”’ reminded the cap- 
tain. “So here we are, back to the beginning— 
disloyalty in the house. If the aviator is guilty 
this man inside is equally so. He did not call 
for aid. Remember that.” 

“But the servants were all in their rooms.” 

The captain shrugged. 

“So they were.’ 

“So that eliminates them. They couldn’t 
have had time to undress.” 

“This is the age of minutes and miracles.” 

“Why is it that hone of us heard the biplane 
approach?”’ 

“That is simple. He came from off. the sea, 
with the power shut off. A few spirals and a 
dip, and he was on the sand. It is the take-off — 
the start—that is noisy. A brave fog! Who 
left the door open? If one of the two, why 
should he fight? Two men, but not working 
together, each unsuspected by the other. But 
there is one riddle we can solve readily. We 
shall notify the military authorities of the 
presence of a skilled airman in this vicinity, one 
who flies only in the night. They will soon 
make it clear whether the machine is military 
or private. Civilians are not permitted at this 
time to fly about promiscuously. It has a 
sinister air, this.” 

“Captain, you are right. Something very 
unusual is going on here at Comfort. I give 
you a free hand. Act as you think best. If we 
can’t solve the telephone riddle before the week 
is over I’ll tear down the wire. When I ordered 
it strung I had no idea that I was inviting an 
enemy into this happy locality. We might as 
well go to bed.” 

“There is no more for us to learn this night. 
Besides, I must have some sleep. The young 
lady is giving a military ball to-morrow night 
and I must have my wits about me. My friend, 
this grieves me because it grieves you. You are 
all still on the happy side of war; you still 
cling to your trust in human nature. I tell you, 
the Teuton’ s aim is to win this war—by fire, 
gas, poison, by every horror his material brains 
can conceive. He foresees that if he loses he 
becomes a moral outlaw for ten decades. He 
knows that if he loses he is financially ruined. 
He believes that unless he comes through with 
the whip hand he will face a commercial boy- 
cott up and down the world. No mercy! Fire 
against fire, poison against poison! Only by 
playing the game as he plays it have we a 
chance to win. Yes, let us go to bed. Let jus 
forget these sad things in pleasant dreams.” 


Be Captain Falconet found no sleep on his 
pillow, no pleasant dreams. He was tanta- 
lized beyond expression. Winthrop had com- 
pletely vanished in this new turn ofevents. He 
had not been one of the men in the study. Where 
was he? Where had he gone? Fog! Who rode 
the motorcycle? What was the cause of the 
girl’s attitude toward her former playfellow? 
Who was the aviator? And what about the 
polished silver button? Here was one little 
rift in the gray. 

Captain Falconet stood on the threshold of 
one of the side doors to the ballroom. Because 
Molly had requested it he wore his simple war 
medals. The ruddy Breton blood in his cheeks, 
his flat shoulders and sturdy torso, the youth 
in his countenance and the age in his hair com- 
bined to make him an attractive specimen of 
manhood. 

But he was ill at ease in all this glowing and 
animated scene. He viewed it with an cei 
which was tinctured with sadness. These pe 
ple could still be gay. Many of them still locked 
upon the debacle of civilization as a kind of 
amateur theatricals. But in a little while! 

From time to time he had stolen into the 
study to get away from it all—the babble of 
tongues, the laughter, the irritating gayety of 
the syncopated dance music. Yet always he 
was drawn back for another vision of the lovely 
Molly. Roses and shimmering cloth of gold! 
But he knew that the ineffaceable picture 
would not be this one; it would be that of the 
previous night—her tumbled hair with an 
amber nimbus hovering above it, the sleep 
roses fading on her cheeks, her dark eyes wide 
with inquiry, and the quilt folded about her as 
petals fold about the heart of a rose. This was 
the picture he would always remember. 

Khaki and white drill; from colonels and 
commanders down to second lieutenants and 
ensigns; here was the blue blood of the nation. 
The captain knew it by the clean-cut features 
of all the men in uniform and by the way they 
carried their well-shaped heads. It heartened 
him. There would be some history written by 
these men. Why envy their gayety? Some of 
these keen faces would return no more to 
brighten the eyes of women. 

When the music stopped he threaded his 
way across the floor and sat down between 
Mrs. Ellisand Mrs. Morton. How young these 
mothers looked! Here was another phase 
which astonished him. The American mother 
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in a Better Form 


Junket is simply milk that is more 
enjoyable and more easily digested. 
That is why it is such an excellent 
food, especially for children. 


That is why physicians and nurses 
recommend it so highly; and why 
your mother and grandmother 
served it—as a food for the little 
ones, as a dessert for grownups. 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 


And Junket is so good as to attract 
and delight even those who do not 
care for milk. It can be made into 
a wide variety of dainty desserts, 
quickly, easily and economically. 
Frozen, it makes an excellent ice 
cream. 

Serve Junket. See how the children 
enjoy it! Give them all they want, 
as you would milk. 

Send 3c for Recipe Booklet and 
Samples (enough for 12 dishes) or 
10c for full package of 10 tablets. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists 


The Junket Folks 
Elm St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Canadian factory: Chr. Hansen’s Cana- 
dian Laboratory, Toronto, Ont. 


**Nesnah’’ is Junket 
prepared with sugar and 
in 6 flavors. Made in 
a jiffy. Try a package— 
0c. 
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The Private Wire to 
Washington 
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did not seem to fade; she mellowed; she 
drifted gracefully into an endlessSaint Martin’s 
summer—lIndian, they called it here. 

He was exchanging badinage with them 
when Molly appeared before him. 

“Come!” She held out her hands. “You 
must dance this with me.” 

“T?”’—bewildered. 

“Yes. You don’t suppose I’ve been teach- 
ing you how to dance without having this night 
in mind, do you?” 

“ But ” 

“Not a single ‘but’!” 

“T shall make an enemy of every young 
officer in the room.” 

“And I shall make enemies of all the young 
women. Besides, I want to ask you some ques- 


“ Ah! ” 

“You say that as if you were going to a mar- 
tyrdom!”’ she cried joyously. 

‘Perhaps I am. Who can say? There are 
many kinds of martyrdoms. One is being no 
longer twenty. But warn me when you want 
me to turn the other way. I do not unwind 
gracefully as yet.” 

The orchestra crashed the opening bars of 
the next dance; and the captain began his mar- 
tyrdom with a semi-hop that set his war medals 
jingling. 

Straightway Molly asked: ‘Was that avi- 
ator military? I haven’t had a chance to talk 
to you alone since you came in from town. I 
can’t pin father down to anything definite.” 

“The military authorities said that they 
would look into the matter. They would make 
inquiries at all the aviation fields and notify 
your father of the result.” 

“Ts that the way they would act in France?” 

“The situation is different. All these things 
must have their first events. After that there 
is a standard by which to measure. Be pa- 
tient. Your country has a tremendous task in 
hand. There will be halts, confusion; but in 
the end the great machine will run smoothly. 
In twenty-four hours we shall learn if a mili- 
tary aviator flew over here last night.” 

“Did you see how the man started the en- 
gine—ran the machine along the sand for a few 
rods, and jumped aboard as a man might jump 
to the back of a horse? I have seen hundreds 
of airships here and abroad, but there were al- 
ways assistants about. This is the first time I 
ever saw a man handle one alone. Was he one 
of the men in the study?” 

‘““We suspect. So he flies alone. You are sure 
there was no one in the body?” 





“FDOSITIVE. From my window I could see 

that the body wasempty. Iamstill dread- 
fully excited. Ready for the unwhirling!”” The 
captain managed the turn passably well. 
““Spies!’?? went on Molly. ‘‘Something has 
happened to Comfort! I feel it. What is it? 
Can’t you enlighten me?” 

“So little that it wouldn’t be worth while to 
annoy you.” 

“‘Tf I were only a man!” 

The captain laughed. ‘Let us not question 
the mysterious ways of the Lord. He knew 
what was best.” 

“But I am-so useless.” 

“‘ Ah, young lady, you and your like are what 
make it possible for these young men to give up 
the soft and happy paths of life for the stern 
and bitter ones of war. He fights for you quite 
as much as he fights for his country. You are 
his country; you are his hearth and his home.” 

At the end of the dance they returned to 
Molly’s mother, to find Winthrop seated be- 
side her. He rose. ‘‘ You are getting in deep, 
Captain,” he drawled. 

“He is doing beautifully, mother,” said 
Molly. 

“Oh, yes. I can unwind myself now without 
knocking anyone over. But you?” 

“No uniform,”’ answered Winthrop. ‘“‘ Molly 
laid down the law that the girls were not to 
dance with any man not in uniform. We slack- 
ers are among the wall flowers present. In 
fact, this black toggery of mine convinces me 
that I am in mourning for a happy past.” 

The phrase struck Falconet’s ear sharply. 
The undercurrent of bitterness was quite plain. 
He looked at the girl. She was smiling serenely 
at the approaching Jack. 

‘‘ All aboard, Molly; thisis ours. My ankle 
doesn’t hurt a bit to-night. I’ll be back in 
camp in a couple of days.” 

Molly slipped her arm through his and they 
moved off. ‘Let’s sit it out, Jack. The cap- 
tain’s a dear, but I’m still going round and 
round and round.” 

“All right. What’s the matter with the wil- 
low sofa in the breakfast room? That will be 
deserted. ‘There’s moonshine outside. No- 
body’ll be hunting for us there.” 

They slipped through a doorway. 


BOUT this time Morrissy, Mr. Ellis’ chauf- 
feur, entered the main dining room and 
called to Antoine, who was gravely mixing a 
lemonade in a huge glass bowl. ‘Telegrams 
for the lieutenants, Antoine. The boy just 
came with a fistful. Something doing this 
trip.” 

‘*T’ll deliver them, Morrissy.” 

The chauffeur withdrew at once; but An- 
toine stood ruminatingly balancing the tele- 
grams on his palm. Then, witha sigh, he went 
in search of Lieutenant Wells, who had no 
parental anchorage. 

Molly and Jack did not sit down. They 
stood and stared through the screens at the 
sea, bejeweled with moonshine. There was 
moonshine inthe young soldier’s eyes, but there 
was only the gray of the sea in hers. 


“‘The old sea! I never dreamed in the old 
happy days that I was soon to cross it in khaki 
uniform! In a little while, Molly, Dick and I 
will be scudding past Comfort!”’ 

“Your poor mother, Jack!” 

“Bravest ever! But she knows. The draft 
would have netted me anyhow. I had to give 
what I’ve got. The draft is all right; those 
boys will make the finest soldiers in the world. 
Only, I wanted to feel that I had given, that 
I had gone into the game because everything 
in me cried out todoso. Mother understands. 
She’ll have enough to get along on. She’s 
proud of me.” 

“We all are, Jack. We shall never cease to 
be proud of you.” 

Silence. Morton heard the beating of his 
heart. Molly heard only the lonely plaint of 
some gull outside. And meantime, Lieutenant 
Wells was scurrying from room to room in 
search of his comrade in arms. 

“Molly,” said Jack, trying manfully to keep 
the blood out of his throat, “ you’ve known it. 
They all must know it. I can’t hide my feel- 
ings worth a cent. I love you, Molly. Will 
you marry me?” 

She reached out, caught his hand and 
pressed it. But what was on her tongue was 
never spoken! 


we came hurrying in, wa.ing a yellow 
slip of paper. ‘Jack, old scout, it’s all 
over! Leave canceled. We are to report at 
once—to-night. That means to-morrow we go 
aboard some transport. France! Half adozen 
of the boys have already slipped away. Orders 
are to act without fuss. No need of breaking 
up the dance. I’ve sent Antoine and Dunham 
to pack our kits. Corrigan is getting the 
car around. No time to lose. We'll steal off 
quietly; just the folks. I’ve told your mother. 
She’s a brick. She took it with a smile. Little 
old Spartan! I came near kissing her. Come 
along; buck up’s the word. ‘Ah don’t know 
whar Ahm goin’, but Ahm on ma way!’” 

He took Molly and the dazed Jack by the 
arms and propelled them forth. : 

For the next half hour Molly moved as in 
a dream. She had put off this hour until she 
did not believe it would ever come. The 
shock disordered the alert mind of her. 

The car rolled under the porte-cochére. An- 
toine put in the kit bags. The group consisted 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, Mrs. Morton, Captain 
Falconet, Winthrop and Molly. 

“‘Good-by, little mother!’ said Jack, as he 
swept her into his arms. ‘You understand?” 

“Yes, my son. God guard you, and write 
- often. If you need any extra socks or muf- 
flers pe 

But the boy stopped the words with a 
passionate kiss. He turned quickly to Molly, 
seized her by the shoulders and kissed her. 
And the sight of Molly returning that kiss, 
her palms against Jack’s cheeks, put the chill 
of death into Winthrop’s heart. 

It was Wells’ gayety that saved the situa- 
tion from the intense melancholy which would 
ordinarily have marked it. He kissed the 
women robustly, shook hands with the men 
and debated whether he should kiss Falconet 
or not. 

Then the two boys climbed into the car and 
Corrigan opened the throttle. As the car 
— off the boys stood up and waved their 

ats. 

It was Molly who heard Captain Falconet 
softly intoning: “‘Allons, enfants dela patriel” 
She no longer tried to keep back the tears. 
The group remained motionless until the lights 
of the car could be seen no more. Then they 
went slowly up the steps, into the house. Only 
Molly and Winthrop remained. 

‘Those boys!” she whispered. “My heart 
is breaking!” 

“Molly!” 





as ON’T touch me!” She whirled upon him 
in cold, savage anger. “I can’t keep si- 

lent any longer. I have seen Doctor Williard. 
No doubt you believed him still to be in France. 
I saw him, I say. Impulsively I asked him if 
your eye trouble was permanent. He seemed 
puzzled for a moment; then he laughed. 
You’d been fooling with some ultra ray, he 
said; but a day or so away from it would make 
your eyes as normal as ever. When I told him 
you were still wearing glasses he shot back at 
me: ‘Has Bob enlisted?’ I shook my head. 
He walked to the corner with me, muttering: 
‘Old Bob Winthrop! Old Bob Winthrop!’ It 
is always so; murder will out. There is noth- 
ing the matter with your eyes. I know. But 
I wasn’t sure then. I still hoped, for your sake, 
that something was wrong with your eyes. 
Saturday morning we were on the veranda, 
you'll remember. Mother called you inside for 
something, and your second case slipped from 
your pocket as you got up. I took out the 
spectacles and looked through them, hoping— 
think of it—that the sea which I looked at 
would become blurred. I saw no change what- 
ever. And you have let us sympathize with 
you and worry over you, and all the while you 
were tricking us—we, who loved and honored 
you with our friendship! Bob Winthrop, a 
liar and a cheat! You have written checks— 
an easy way out; and you are too old for the 
draft. Money! If you gave all the thousands 
you possess they would not match up with 
Jack Morton’s simple gift—his life. And there 
was a time when I’d have laughed had anyone 
said that such an hour as this should come!” 
“Molly!” The utter misery of the tone 
would have shocked her in normal moments. 
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Phintnes Rebuild? 


LGIVE| BEST 





RESULTS! 


Ne dialed 2 your house cost $1,000 or many thousands, you ’ 


cannot build another house like it for the same money. 





Building materials are higher and even repairs 


are more costly than painting. 


A few gallons of Lowe Broth- 
ers’ High Standard Liquid 
Paint, properly applied, will 
protect the many hundreds 
of dollars worth of lumber in 
your home. Painting now is 
economic conservation. 


Write for this booklet—‘*The 
House Outside and Inside" is a 
beautiful portfolio of appropri- 
ate color suggestions for home 
painting and decorating. Mailed 
free at your request. 


483 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
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DALSIMER SHOES< 
Comfort with Style Pa 


Catalog FREE Upon Request 
N addition to our full line of Perfect Fitting 
Shoes for Women, Men and Children, in 
ali sizes and widths, this catalog containsa # 
helpfularticlefor foot sufferers— “a ay, 
“Care of the Feet,’ by Leon S. 
Dalsimer, M.D. The Dalsimer “Nurses DeLyte” 
Shoe is for tender feet. Made of Duree Kid, flex- 
ible soles, rubber heels, no seams, for house or 
street. Lace or button, high or low, 00 
1% to 10, AA to F, Postpaid e 
Button shoes 50c extra. We guarantee to fit 
Gnd satisfy you perfectly or Refund your 
Money. §, DALSIMER & SONS 
1201 Market St., 36th yr. Phila. 
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Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousandsare taking up this congenial 
respected vocation. Offers unusual 
social advantages. Excellent income. 
Any woman of 18 or over can learn 
under our simple, perfected systeni 


LEARN AT HOME 


Our system, founded 1902, is endorsed by 
leading physicians. Dr. Perkins, the founder, 
will personally instruct you, assures thorough 
training yet saves a lot of time. Low tuition; 
small monthly payments. Send for 32 lesson 
ee, pages and large illustrated catalog today— 
eae LL FREE upon request. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. A 
116 Scuth Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 


For 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & Sons 
of Boston has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, a large business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are sev- 
eral diamond offers—Direct to you by mail— 
which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


Ladies’ 
All Platinum 
Diamond 
Ring 


+100 


Made of all plati- 
num richly carved 
and pierced. Set 
with perfectly cut 
blue-white dia- 
mond. Money refunded if not 
entirely satisfied. 








¥ carat—$32 

This % carat diamond 
is of good brilliancyand 
m 7 mounted in 14K solid 
A few weights and prices gold Tiffany style set- 
of other wae ting. An exceptional 

carat « $43.00 value. Our 
% carat ‘ - 65.00 price direct $32.00 
lecarat .. 
14% carats . 139.00 
2carats . . 189.00 


If desired, rings will be sent to 
your bank or any Express Co, 
witk privilege of examination. 
Our diamond guarantee for 
full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS (? 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG ON 
**HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS’’ 
This beautifully illustrated 
book tells all about dia- 
monds. Shows weights, 
sizes and prices—$10 to 
$20,000. 
Also write for 128-page 
Jewelry, Watch and Sil- 
ver Catalog. An excellent 
guide for the wedding 
gift buyer. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
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ARM-WEATHER 

social affairs hold 
no terror for the woman 
who uses Amolin. She 
doesn’t know perspiration 
or other odorannoyances. 


Amolin 


the personal deodorant powder 


is instantly effective, neutralizing all 
offensive body odors. Amolin does not 
clog the pores. It is highly antiseptic 
and therefore healing and soothing. It 
has many personal uses that make it a 
necessity for the toilet. 
If your drug or department store can’t sup- . 
ply you with 2 or 4 oz. sifter top cans, write 
us, giving the store’s name and address. 
THE AMOLIN COMPANY 
| (Division of Lodi Corporations) LODI, N. J. 
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TOWLE'S 


LOG CABIN 


SYRUP 


With the delicious flavor of pure maple 


OU can make your table a joy and yet 
help Mr. Hoover conserve the wheat. 
Serve corn bread, muffins-or waffles with 
Log Cabin Syrup —and you'll see the 
children’s eyes sparkle every time. 


The delicious Log Cabin flavor gives to 
even such simple dishes as corn pone or 
plain boiled rice the attractiveness and ap- 
petizing taste of costly luxuries. It increases food value, is energy- 
giving, health supporting. Put Log Cabin on the table at every meal. 


In three sizes—at all grocers. 


The Towle Maple Products Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
(The Centre of North America) 

























































Na rrers 
ust-Proof Corsets 


$5 down to $] 


Will your girl or 
boy be a success? 


Success is developed; it is not an acci- 
dent. Give your children a chance. 


Give them the help and influence of 
St. Nicholas. Many writers and artists 
have had their first training in St. Nicholas 
League competitions. St. Nicholas gives 
girls and boys up to 18 years old a maga- 
zine planned especially for them. It pro- 
vides the right influence just at the period 
when their minds are most impression- 
able. Stories, patriotic articles, nature 
and science, “‘The Watch Tower,” 
“The Letter-Box,.’ ” and many other fea- 
tures. Many noted men and women say 
St. Nicholas was a valuable influence in 
their early years. Give your children the 
same influence. Subscribe to St. Nicholas 
for them now. The cost is less than a 
cent a day—only $3 a year. Send check, 
currency or money order. 


ST NICHOLAS 


for girls and boys 


Room 1213, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


Ei very corset Guaranteed 











Protect the 2 Song Birds! 


Wilerourt the song birds 
all of our food crops would 
‘ ie ae 5 ted de destroyed by insects. They 
v © ‘ save millionsof bushels of grain, 
ak fruitand vegetablesevery year. 
» wv It is your duty to protect them 
and furnish them with safe 
homes, in which to raise their 
- young. They will free your 
> grounds and gardens from in- 
sect pests and gladden your 
- 4 heart with their beauty and 
AN Ss{ song. Just the right kind of a 
Dodson Bird House 
for every kind of bird. Youcan 
attract any bird to your home 
grounds—by simply puttingup 
Bisa the right Dodson House. 
E Room Colonial Martin House Don't Wait—Order Now! 










ie 


who have The American Boy magazine in 
their homes appreciate its value as a power- 
ful influence for positive good. Its bright, 
clean stories, articles, departments and pic- 
tures make practical patriotism understand- 
able to the boy, and inspire him. Your boy 
PR should regularly read 


AMERICAN Boy 








FREE Bird Book sent on request, illustrating Dodson line, giving $1.50 a year : 
prices. Also beautiful colored Bird picture free. 15¢ a copy on (500,000 boys read it) 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, President American Audubon Association “Th, r 

767 Harrison Avenue, Kankakeo, Ill. news -stands. e Biggest, Crightest, Best =r 


zine for Boys in all the W 


THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 264 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


MP Hair Pins 


5 Sizes-5¢ and lO¢ Everywhere 


Dodson'’s Sparrow Trap guaranteed to rid your community of 
these erain eatine pests. Price $6. 
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THE PRIVATE WIRE 
TO.WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 


But just now her ear was cold to tonal 
inflections. ‘‘Wait! There is another thing I 
discovered accidentally. I am still horribly 
ashamed of myself for what I have done. 
was picking up the telephone when I heard 
your voice and a woman’s. Money! She de- 
manded money; and you went into town and 
gave it to her. Your presence at Comfort is 
intolerable to me!” 

Her gesture would have been majestic if she 
had not wheeled at once and flown into the 
house. There was something in this abrupt 
action that resembled flight. 

After a little while, Winthrop, chin down 
and shoulders stooped, turned and walked 
blindly down the driveway. He was half a 
mile from the grounds before he realized it. 

‘Murder will out!” 

With a savage laugh, with a sudden squaring 
of his shoulders, he pivoted and trotted back 
to Comfort. He went directly to his room, 
changed his clothes and packed. ‘“ Murder 
will out!”? The phrase kept singing through 
his head. The colossal irony of it! 


HERE followed a drama of moving sil- 

houettes—a kind of checker game played 
in the dark, with only one player knowing all 
the moves. 

At two o’clock, in the sand dunes off the 
ruined fish cannery, came a chirruping sound 
as of a cricket making merry. This lasted per- 
haps five minutes. Shortly upon the heels of 
its cessation came the puttering of a motor- 
cycle. When this sound was no longer audible, 
the man behind the fallen pine got up and 
walked toward the dunes. The riddle of the 
sands was still a riddle. Then, with that futile 
rage which urges a child to kick inanimate 
objects—objects against which it has stumbled 
to its hurt—the man began to kick the spot 
—— the motorcyclist had squatted on the 
san 

What was that, a stone? He knelt quickly. 
“The cricket!” he cried. 

Furiously he worked, digging, prying, pull- 
ing. This labor eventually carried him down 
to the sea, into it, so far that the rollers threat- 
ened to submerge him. Then he plowed back 
and made for the road, up which he ran heav- 
ily until he reached a clump of elders. From 
this he drew an ordinary bicycle. 

At three o’clock Comfort lay peaceful and 
dark-windowed under the pale moonshine. 
All objects were either silver or velvet black. 
Along the white driveway came a man. He 
walked with circumspection, glancing from 
right to left and listening. He came to a pause 
beneath a window in the servants’ wing and 
stood there for some time as if ruminating. 

All at once his air became decisive. He ran 
toward the stables. Against the side wall lay 
a ladder. The man shouldered this and carried 
it to the window he had marked. Lightly he 
placed the ladder against the sill and mounted. 
The window was open, but screened. He 
listened intently, but no sound of any char- 
acter struck his ear. He took from his pocket 
an electric lamp, and without hesitance he shot 
the ray into the room. It wasempty. He left 
a trail of water on the ladder rungs as he went 
down. He restored the ladder and, possessing 
a master key, entered the house through the 
kitchen door. 


LL this while two men had been watching 
his movements. The man behind the 
stone wall climbed over it. He seemed to be 
in no particular hurry, for he paused half a 
dozen times on the way to the kitchen porch. 
He, too, possessed a master key. 

The man behind the upper window of the 
garage returned to his bed, but he did not get 
into it; he sat on the edge, his pose like that 
of Rodin’s ‘Thinker.’ Correlatively, this 
man was thinking, and thinking deeper and 
faster than he had ever thought before. 

It was easily four o’clock when the garage 
doors rolled back slowly. The man who had 
entered the garage through the back window 
and hidden in a tonneau for an hour and a 
half stepped forth cautiously. He stole down 
the driveway, beyond the gates; then he ran 
for several hundred yards. From the ditch he 
pulled up the motorcycle. 

Alert, watchful, ready, he rolled the machine 
to the garage and inside, where he cleaned the 
machine and filled the tank. Once more he 
stepped forth. With a barely audible chuckle 
he sprinted toward the porch. He did not 
enter the house through the kitchen door. He 
quietly raised a window which he had previ- 
ously tampered with, and made his entrance 
like a thief in the night. He was a thief; for 
he had stolen something that night of terrible 
import. 


CONTINUED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL 





Home Journal Books That Help, 
at Little Cost 


Books That Will Help You With Your Work 
for the Service Man and With Your 


Needlework for Bazaars 


THE New THINGs You Can KNIT FoR MEN. 
Price, 10 cents. Directions for sweaters, caps, 
scarfs and vests. 

For THE MAN IN THE SERVICE. Price, 15 cents. 
Directions for knitted sweaters and other gar- 
ments, as well as suggestions for novelties in 
khaki for gifts. 

NEw PATTERNS IN CROCHET. Price, 15 cents. 


Girts THAT HAVE THE PERSONAL ToucH. Price, 
10 cents. 


For any of the books listed under this heading 
address the Needlework Editors, THE LapDIEs’ 
HomME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, inclosing the price stated. 





I Am 
Mrs. Marquess 


\ ' JITH this simple 

statement Mrs. 
Marquess of West Vir- 
ginia paves the way to 
earning many an extra 


dollar for herself. 


Even though she manages 
a big farm and cares for two 
babies, she finds enough 
spare time to secure scores 
of subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and 
The Country Gentleman. 
No matter who you are or 
how busy you may be, you 
can use your spare min- 
utes to similar advantage. 
Many of our part-time 
workers find it easy to earn 
as much as $100.00 a 
month. You assume no 
obligation by writing for 
details of our salary and 
commission offer. 


cAddress cAgency Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
304 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
























No. J435 
Price $7 


Delivered Free The Oriental Store. 


Imported Panama Hats 


Distinctive and Individual Panama Hats 
of fine, tight weave, imported direct from 
the native weavers and finished by us in the 
latest and most popular Fifth Avenue Styles. 

Hats of drooping brim to cast cooling 
shadows, hats with saucy upward roll to dis- 
close shining coils of Milady’s hair, hats 
that are shaped and trimmed to be in per- 
fect accord with semi-dress of spring and 
summer afternoons. 

Sold by mail with Vantine’s assurance of 
complete satisfaction, or the prompt and 
cheerful refund of the purchase price. 


Write for FREECatalogue 


It illustrates and de- , 
scribes our latest importa- 
tions of Panama Hats and 
numerous other Oriental 
objects for the home, for 
personal wear, gifts, etc. | 
With this book you may 
shop by mail at Vantine’s 
—The Largest Orientai 
Store in the World—with 
the same assurance of sat- 
isfaction as though you 
personally visited our Es- 
tablishment on Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Write 
now, the edition is limited | _ 
—Address Dept. 10. 


eA-A-VANTINE:-&-CO-:lnc- 
Fifth Avenue and 39th Street, New York 
Established Ovzr Half a Century 


. : 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few applications of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 

















a F! 


Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
tender, aching corn or a callus for two or 
three nights. The soreness stops and 
shortly theentirecornorcallusloosensand 
can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 

















KEY TAGS 


(\) Ever lose keys or forget 
what they fit? Tag them! 

Pennioon makes 
8000000 tags a day— 
not all for keys, of course 
At all Demioon dealers 


Write Dennison, Dept.A, Framingham, Mass. 
for ““The Handy Book.” 


What Next? 


Women Can Earn 
A Charming Independence 


Harpists are in constant demand 

every church service is suntan 
more impressive by the addition 
of Harp music; the Harpisa neces- 
sity inevery orchestra; the Lyon& 
Healy Harp is used in most of the 
symphony orchestras of the world. 


$135 for Children’s Harps; Lyon 
& Healy Double Action 
$500 and up; used Harps $250 and 
up. Easy Payments. Play while 
you pay. Small children learn to 
play creditably after nine lessons. 
Write for Harp Book (Free) and 
Rental Offer. 


Lyon & Healy §ia° tie 


TRY BEFORE YOU ook 


Select the bicycle you prefer from 
the 44 styles, colors and sizes in 
the famous “‘Ranger’’ line. We 
send it on approval and 30 DAYS’ 
TRIAL, freight paid to your town. 
Return it if not pleased and the 
trial costs you nothing. 

Write at once for large illus- 
trated catalog showing complete 
line of bicycles, tires and supplies, 
and particulars of most marvelous 
offer ever made on a bicycle. You 
will be astonished at our low prices 
and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted— 
Boys, make money takingordersfor 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries from 
our big catalog. Do Business direct with 
the leading bicycle house in America. Do 
not buy until you know what we can do. 


MEAD Ses O ehicaco, ILL. 
Beautifully Engraved and ~~. 
Hand Decorated Cards (“.. ¢ 
for All Occasions ‘ 
With Envelopes 


Birth Announcements, pink, aus 
or white. 50c 














Cards acknowledging V Wedding p- Graduation gifts. . . S0cdz. 
Acknowledgment of Sympathy cards, white or gray. . . 50c dz. 
Invitation Cards to Parties or Receptions . . 5@c dz. 


Place Cards—Baby Shower, Bridal Shower, W: edding, ete. 25cdz. 
Folders for Mother’s Day, Graduation, Happy - ‘sored 

Silver or Golden Wedding, Birthday, Condolence . 25c ea. 
Gift Books—Bride, Baby, Graduation, Birthday. . . . 50c ea. 
Leather covered Score Pads—Avction Bridge or “500” 50c ea. 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of price (discount to dealers). “Send 10c 
for catalogue (free with orders). All goods guaranteed. 


THE J. RAYMOND HOWE CO., 3974 VINCENNES AVENUE, CHICAGO 

















HOW TO FORM A 
FARM GROUP OF 
WOMEN WORKERS 


OMEN most likely to respond to 
fi/ a call for farm workers are al- 
| most certain to be found in the 
¥) following groups: 

College students, with their 
long vacations and spirit for new 
ventures; women of leisure not 

— == at present in war or other activi- 
ties completely satisfying to them; teachers, to 
a limited extent; and girls in industrial occu- 
pations with slack season in the summer. Few 
young women office workers are willing to risk 
their positions for a few months’ farm work, 
while the girl with only two weeks’ vacation 
can hardly be a considerable factor. 

Recruits for farm-service units should be at 
least eighteen years of age, and not only in 
good health, but have the word of their phy- 
sicians that they are physically fitted to under- 
takefarm work. Nexttothehealth qualification 
is the temperamental; fussy, complaining or 
quarrelsome girls of lazy or indifferent spirit 
who cannot put up with unusual conditions and 
accept inconveniences, take orders and be good 
soldiers are considered decidedly ineligi)le. 

Before they are fully prepared to work they 
must have also the physical hardness necessary 
to withstand manual labor outdoors, exposed 
to summer heat, without danger to themselves, 
and the technical skill necessary to make them 
acceptable to farmers as paid workers. These 
qualifications can be acquired by most women 
from cities or those engaged in sedentary occu- 
pations only by a course of preliminary train- 
ing of from two to four weeks. 

Preliminary training will usually require first 
a farm affording practice in field operations 
and someone competent toinstruct the prospec- 
tive workers. On this farm must be a house or 
other building capable of serving as dining 
room, kitchen, storehouse, place of assembly 
and office. It must be in charge of a woman 
expert in feeding groups of people and experi- 
enced in work with girls. She must be capable 
of making superficial physical examinations 
and assuming general charge and oversight of 
the health and living conditions of the group. 

The camp may number from ten to one hun- 
dred persons, and its size will largely determine 
the number of tents and cots needed for extra 
sleeping quarters, the amount of kitchen and 
table equipment necessary. Most of the house- 
work, aside from the cooking, may be done by 
members of the camp. 





BVIOUSLY the establishment of such a 
group is an enterprise of considerable 
proportions, requiring the best planning and 
management. Location is most important. 
Near-by farms should be canvassed to make 
sure of suitable employment for the workers 
as soon as they are trained. The best location 
is in districts where intensive farming, truck 
gardening or fruit growing prevails. The spe- 
cialties, rather than general farming, offer more 
opportunity to the girl farm worker, as she is 
capable of performing well such operations as 
weeding, thinning, transplanting and gather- 
ing, sorting, and packing fruits and vegetables. 
Besides being responsible for house manage- 
ment on a considerable scale and looking after 
the health and social needs of the young women 
in her charge, the camp director must be also 
a manager of a labor exchange. She should 
make all terms with farmers as to the kind of 
work and wages to be paid. Wages should be 
fixed on a piece or hourly basis, not lower than 
those paid locally to men for similar work. 

Wages should be paid by the farmer to the 
camp director, who will usually arrange with 
the workers to pay them a lower rate, using 
the balance to meet the cost of board and camp 
maintenance. Last year 25 cents an hour, or 
$2 for an eight-hour day, was about the highest 
wage paid by farmers for woman labor. 

The training camp may easily develop into a 
sort of reservoir from which additional workers 
are drawn as fast as they are trained and de- 
mand for their services appears. It may be the 
parent of smaller units sent off to live and work 
on more distant farms. In such case there will 
be required a duplicate, on a smaller scale, of 
the training-camp organization, and it is up to 
the farmers who want the labor, or perhaps the 
farm community, to furnish suitable housing. 

If the workers are to live elsewhere than on 
the farm or in the community where they are 
employed, the transportation question becomes 
a vital factor. One unit last summer trans- 
ported three girls to a farm fifteen miles dis- 
tant and back daily in a small automobile, at a 
cost equal to the day’s earnings of one of them. 


Te FINANCE one of these women farm 
workers’ units is itself a large undertaking. 
A considerable outlay for house rental, equip- 
ment of kitchen and dining room, tents and 
cots, salary of camp director and possibly a 
cook is necessary at the start. Even during the 
training period the unit should furnish meals 
and quarters without charge to the workers. 
For a group of twenty a fund of one thousand 
dollars to start operations is not too large. 

State colleges of agriculture and their county 
agents, both men and women, can be relied 
upon for some coéperation with such units this 
year. Their aid is likely to be limited to ad- 
visory services, and perhaps the loan of an in- 
structor for special purposes and of information 
about agricultural conditions. County agents, 
and particularly home-demonstration agents, 
will prove invaluable aids in advising workers 
and camp directors about labor conditions, in- 
dividual farms and social problems. 

To help those interested in organizing or 
joining groups of women farm workers there 
has been created the Advisory Council of the 
Woman’s Land Army of America, with offices 
at 600 Lexington Avenue, New York. This 
body is made up of organizations interested in 
agriculture, gardening and related activities. 
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HE knowledge that the best 

material obtainable has been 

used in your dress adds to the 
pleasure of wearing it. 


Shinner's 


Silks, Satins, Taffetas 


(36 inches wide) 


have been for seventy years the standard, 
True war-time economy also demands the 
use of goods that wear longest. Insist on 


SKINNER’S, and 
“Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner G Sons 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


7 o 
anIN Preg~ / ont 















MS 4 Besure to get my spec ial low factory 
° ° Po i A 4 price. Saving in fuel is now every 
Send 10c. for a big 10c. worth of Pins : 8 


f woman’s duty and my Rapid saves 
anda dainty Pin-Tray as well. ? a hana ag cost. Saves on food. 
wiatanes oe cma i , 30 Days’ Trial Free 

Waterbury, Test my Rapidthoroughly. Money 

back if not satisfactory. Alu- 
minum-lined throughout. Full 


- » set of aluminum utensils. Ask 
for free book of recipes. 
William Campbell Co. 


Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 














Ventilating! Porch: Shades - 


Than On The Street 











a 7 4 —And So Much More Attractive! 
Write me as SEAS ; Porches and Sun Parlors, beautified 
Py q si; and made more comfortable by Aerolux 
you would a friend <p | | Ventilating Porch Shades, are the favorite 


E G Hot-weather nooks of thousands of 
leanor Gray families. Cool and airy—delightfully 





| artistic—seclusive! 
HATEVER you may need—Elea- : pecan . a th 
nor Gray will gladly secure it for you : cee ee SOCORmIEO y, 18 smoo 
at Chicago's style center. Just a line 3 silky finish and other exclusive features! 


to Eleanor Gray, in charge of Mandel’s . Durable—trouble proof—economical. 
Personal Shopping Service, and your pur- | For any size opening. Harmonizing col- 








chase will be pee A lly chosen by one con- = OF6. ~ Aerolux dealer in nearly Don* 
stantly abreast the ever-changing modes a) city. one in yours, write us. i t 
and expert at judging values. accept a substitute. Look for metal tag 

‘ marked Aerolux at bottom of shade. 
Whether it be a suit, dress, hosiery, under- . Write For Illustrated Book of 
wear, footwear—samples of yard goods— : Uses and Samples in Colors Free! 
anything—just write to Eleanor Gray, de- \ The Aeroshade Company 
scribing with intimacy your every need. \ 


813 Oakland Ave., 


She'll choose from apparel and merchan- Waukesha Wisc. 


dise approved by critical metropolitan 
shoppers. 


Mandel’s Book of 


Fashions for Summer 


Write today fer a copy, free. Address 
Department M. 
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must be value. 
appearance need not 
be sacrificed to secure = #2" 
durability. Ams 


mechanically perfect. 
Where the strain comes 
strength is added. Toes 


double, heels high 
spliced, tops are made 
extra strong to take up 
garter pull and prevent 
runs. 


million dollar responsibil- 
aa} ity of the maker. 


children. Ask your dealer for 
the Black Cat style similar to 
the hose you wear. 


Sick Ci \ 


Reinforced Silk Hosiery 


when buying ho- 
ery your first care ¢%( 
But 7s 


cn ie 
N times like these, A rife js, an 


Beauty indeed may well be e- 


theex dy gol ectserv- 
ice. i 

for instance, every effort has 
been made to produce a 
stocking of strength. 


Made for Longer Wear 


n Black Cat Hosiery 


Yarn and threads are 
sted, construction is 


ereinforced,solesknit 


Throughout, the quality 
there — assured by the 


The Black Cat line includes 


styles for men, women and 


Black Cat Textiles Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


We also make the famous Cooper's- 
Bennington Spring Needle Under- 
wear for men, known the world over 
for comfort, durability and the extra 
mile of thread woven into each gar- 
ment, (2917) 
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Sweet Babee 


wants the Sweet Babee 
> Bottle. Give him the 
bottle that has no 
neck. The opening 
is 2 inches wide—filled without funnel, 
easy to clean, washed out like a tumbler, 
holds 8 ounces, graduated marks on bottle. 
The nipple, in shape, resembles mother’s 
bres ast. Easily turned inside out for clean- 
ing and will not collapse, which prevents 
colic. ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 

for the Sweet Babee hurser. Insist on 
t it. Name marked on bottle and nipple. 
THE YANKEE Co. 
83 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 
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the toilet luxuries i \ 


| Sn iolet 4 
Wa istaria i ( 1y 

Cory- | 
lopsis : | 





JOMEN who ‘i | 


discriminate 


ate as carefully in 
iving preference to 


repared by 


= Nae 
“Fs I Talcum Powder 25¢ 
eet Face Po 50c 


ColdCream50c ° 
i} Extract $1.25 Aad 








| } Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 





REG Iw US. PAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes | 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brandis a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as ‘Utica.’ 
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She Makes Americans 
By Harry Snowden Stabler: 


FIRST saw her on a handsome 
sorrel horse that was doing a 
yh A Al binek fox trot along the soot- 
black road that skirted a line of 
D ieudened coke ovensat a little 
|| mining town in West Virginia. 
Clad in a suit of whipcord, 
3) slouch hat, gauntlets and riding 
boots, she looked like the heroine in a Far 
Western “movie” drama; quite out of focus, 
as it were, in that region of coal gas, smoke 
and cinders. 

“‘On the contrary,” said the general super- 
intendent, ‘‘there are very few persons so pe- 
culiarly well fitted to their jobs. She is the 
original, the only ‘ Mrs. Fixit.’” He laughed. 
And her job—well, you might call it making 
Americans.” 

Her name is Esther B. Schubert. And the 
human material she is helping to make over 
consists of the wives and children of some 3500 
miners employed by the company, which 
operates twelve soft-coal mines in a deep, 
winding valley in McDowell County. 

Long distances apart, each of these ‘ opera- 
tions”’ has its settlement of workers, housed as 
close to the mouth of the mine as the rugged 
nature of the ground will permit. 

Every nation in South- 
ern and Southeast- 











massaged him with a little oil, and his circula- 
tion gradually came back. 

“IT knew it would be useless to try to pre- 
vent the mother from putting the bandages 
on again, so I put them on loosely and made 
signs that they were to remain so. I came back 
a few hours later to find husband home and 
baby strapped up tight as before. 

“‘T went three or four times a day for over a 
month before those parents could be persuaded 
to keep those bandages loose. Then one after- 
noon I went armed with a pretty cap of lace 
and ribbons and a long, hemstitched dress. I 
sent the mother upstairs, and while she was 
gone I fixed the baby up American fashion. 
She came down, stared at him a moment, then 
burst into tears. 

“That was the end of the bandages. 

“Often it takes a long time to gain the con- 
fidence of the older people. But when there 
are young children the problem is much simpli- 
fied. I fish for these kids with a couple of 
pennies, an ‘all-day sucker’ or some trinket. 
Not long ago I enticed a youngster up to the 
cottage by such means. I won’t describe his 
condition, save to say that he literally had 
to be disinfected. After sterilizing his under- 

clothes I cut his hair Buster 
Brown fashion; he went 





ern Europe 


is represented 
here. These foreigners 









away fairly 
bursting with 


pride—and 
with comfort also. 





speak more than twenty 
different languages and 






She Rides Up and Down 
half as many dialects. H the Valley on Horseback 


“The first thing I knew, 
his sister, who had been as 
shy as a deer, put herself 





Many of them speak no 
word of English, while 
others can barely make themselves understood 
in any language in the simplest fashion. 

Mrs. Schubert has made it her task to win 
the confidence of the miners’ wives, to teach 
them to keep their homes neat and sanitary 
and to bring up their children to be true 
Americans—especially as regards soap and 
water! She refuses to visit any woman whose 
house is slatternly and unclean. 

The houses at the mines have water in the 
kitchen, electric light and good plumbing, so 
there is no reason except lethargy for the work- 
ers to live in squalor. The men get good wages. 
But they are naturally sensitive, and their 
affection must be won before any change in 
their mode of life can be brought about. 


RS. SCHUBERT has saved the lives of 

hundreds of babies by teaching their 
mothers how to care for them. One of the 
curious customs brought by these people from 
the Old World is that of tying a newborn in- 
fant to a flat board and strapping it down from 
neck to toes with narrow strips of cloth—yards 
and yards of it—until the child can move noth- 
ing but its head. These wrappings are taken 
off only once in twenty-four hours. 

Sometimes a pillow is used instead of a 
board: they put the child’s head in one corner, 
fold two corners across, turn the bottom corner 
up and wind the whole bundle round and round 
with tight strips. Think what the child must 
suffer ona hot day! But this custom has been 
practiced by these women and their ancestors 
for a thousand years. Naturally they hesitate 
to discard it. “‘How do you persuade them to 
do so?”’ I asked. 

‘Once you win their confidence, it’s easy,” 
said Mrs. Schubert. ‘‘I remember visiting a 
young woman whose baby, only a few days 
old, was strapped to a board in this way. The 
poor little thing seemed to be dying. I didn’t 
know what to do. It was a time for quick 
action; but I saw that, even in the woman’s 
extremity, she was suspicious and would not 
allow me to rip the bandages off that baby, 
although his circulation was partly cut off by 
the pressure. Fortunately I was wearing a 
bunch of flowers that had just been given me. 
I took half of them and held them out with a 
smile that was intended to be friendly. 

“ And what do you suppose that woman did? 
She laid that baby on the bed and put the 
flowers in water. Then she went to the mantel, 
took one of two withered oranges from a plate 
and offered it to me. 

““To have offered her all the flowers would 
have made her think they were of no value to 
me, while a refusal of the orange would have 
offended her. You see, it put us on an equal 
footing, as it were, the basis of real helpfulness. 
I finally induced her to let me take the band- 
ages off. I bathed the baby in warm water, 





directly in my way. I fixed 
her up, too, and sent her 
home with a big red bow in her hair, after mak- 
ing her understand that she was never to wear 
it unless she had on clean clothes. 

“What happened in that family I do not 
know; the girl probably had to fight for the 
privilege of wearing that bow. Anyhow, 
shortly afterward I got a friendly nod from the 
mother, which, in her case, was the same as an 
invitation. It was promptly accepted. Within 
a couple of weeks the house was gradually 
being made fit for human beings to live in.’ 


T PLANT No. 9 Mrs. Schubert lives in ore- 

half of a typical double cottage set high 

up on the hillside, directly in front of a “‘tipple,”’ 

where the coal comes thundering down into 

the railroad cars. It is equipped with a medi- 

cal and surgical outfit for the free treatment of 
minor wounds and diseases. 

The other half of the cottage she has fitted 
up as a model home for miners. It is com- 
pletely furnished, containing everything neces- 
sary for a family to set up housekeeping with. 
The entire outfit can be purchased at the 
company store for a hundred and fifteen 
dollars. 

From No. 9 Mrs. Schubert rides up and 
down the valley on horseback. She will cover 
on a tour of inspection an average of twenty- 
five miles a day, making thirty to sixty stops, 
including visits to the sick. 

One of her duties is to receive and report 
daily any complaints the people make. But, 
from a sympathetic medium between them and 
the company, she has become a sort of arbiter 
in the settlement of family quarrels and dis- 
putes between neighbors. 

““Most of the people,” said Mrs. Schubert, 
‘although densely ignorant, are really warm- 
hearted, generous and appreciative. And their 
eagerness to adopt our American ways and 
language is only equaled by their quickness 
in learning. For instance, when a family speak- 
ing no English come to one of the operations 
and want to furnish a cottage, I often take them 
to the store and help them to buy the outfit. 
Show them an object, call its name just once, 
and they never forget it. It’s positively un- 
canny. 

“It led me to organize a class for the moth- 


’ ers at the plant. There are two sets, of twenty- 


five or thirty each. Mothers who have young 
children bring them, and are taught how to 
care for them American fashion; how to make 
clothes American fashion. 

“‘Tf babies are brought strapped to boards or 
pillows they come off mighty quick, and from 
that time on they are ‘’Merican’ babies. The 
class is taught how to furnish a house attrac- 


_tively and inexpensively, how to keep it clean 


and how to cook and serve a mea! American 
fashion. And you can imagine what a babel of 
tongues it is.”’ 
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[F it’s snappy, catchy music that you 
want to hear again and then some 
more—it’s on a Columbia Record. 


That tantalizing tune you whistled for 
a week before you got the name—it’s __ 
on a Columbia Record. 


, HAT j jazz dance riot itn they 
encored seven times—it’s on a 
Columbia Record. 


Spring song, love song, musical 
comedy, pirate chorus, opera air, 
or oriental dances—if it’s music 
that’s a/ive, Columbia’s got it. If 
it’s music that you like, the 
Columbia Grafonola will make 
you like it better. 























That weird, close harmony the boys 
were singing at the club last night— 
it’s on a Columbia Record. 
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AP jolly friend with a happy, 
melodious voice—that’s the 
Columbia Grafonola. A handsome, 
cheerful, likable fellow who is 
always the fun-center of the home 
he lives in. 


And of course he’s always happiest 
when he sings Columbia Records. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at $18 to $250. Food will win the war. 
Period designs up to $2100. Don’t waste it. 


Columbia Graphophone Company, New York 
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An Open Letter 


to Journal Readers 





MAY we urge your careful consideration of a few facts 
that are vital at the present time? 


The United States Government is urging all patriotic 
citizens to save more money this year. But with wartime 
prices, saving for most of us is even more difficult than it 
has been in the past. 


To save more, we must earn more. And the easiest way 
to increase our earnings is to utilize our spare hours— 
to turn our waste time into ready money. 


There are many ways to do this, but the best way—a way 
that has been tried and proved successful a thousand 
times over—is that chosen by the spare-time representa- 
tives of the world’s greatest publishing house. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country Gentleman are everywhere 
in constant demand. The prices are still low. Subscrip- 
tions may be secured almost for the asking. 


And on every subscription we pay a liberal cash commis- 
sion besides attractive bonuses for productions as low 
as even ten subscriptions in a whole month. Scores of 
inexperienced women—and men—have earned $25.00 in 
spare time in their first month with us. 


We will gladly send you, without obligating you at all, 
full details of our offer and instructions as to how to make 
a successful start. 


Write today to The Curtis Publishing Company, 305 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa., if you want 
more money with which to meet ever-rising costs. 





























A Group of Portraits 
You can have all your friends’ photos 
on your room wall. Just use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
10° Photo Supply stores. 















High School Course 
in Two Years eae 


spare time. 





Here is complete and litied high school course that you can 
finish in two years. Meets all college entrance requirements. Pre- 
pared by leading members of the faculties of universities and 
academies, This is your opportunity. Write for booklet and full 
particulars. No obligations whatever. Write today—NOW. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. P2015 Chicago, U. S. A. 








In Canada 13c. Samples and 
Booklet Free. Write Dept. H. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN C0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


VED DDING ARDS 


“Everet! ° 100 Engraved Invitations, $7 Samples upon request. Our book 
ltrs pitts is Rohe name tach oditional 100, $2 s0 adie on Weddin Etiquette FREE. 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices. K DL the United States. Address, 2 South Lith Street, 


VERETT A ON RGINIA. 






























No Buttons No Trouble 
Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


e AWord to Mothers 


E. Rubens Shirt has proved a life preserver 
to hundreds of thousands of children. No child 
should be without it. It affords extra protection 

to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing dangerous 
colds and coughs. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. 
Take no other, no matter what any unprogressive 
dealer may say. If hedoesn’t keep it, write tous. The 
Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands 
of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino, wool, silk and 
wool and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. Sold at dry goods stores. Circulars, with price list, free. 

Beware of Imitations 

The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “ Rubens” stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 North Market Street, CHICAGO 












































MRS. REDDING 
SEES IT THROUGH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


tell you why. I’m not much on church-going, 
you know. I liked that man we heard this 
morning—he’s the real thing, I’ll have to ad- 
mit that. But I don’t want to hear even him 
this afternoon. Will you go with me?” 

“‘T’d love to. Thé vesper service will be over 
by now, and there’ll be nobody there.” 

“Come on, then—before Ran comes down- 
stairs again. Ran gets on my nerves—with 
his beefiness. Good Lord, the fellow ought to 
be a stockyard hand, that’s where he’d fit! 
What’s he made of?” 

“Are you sure you know, Louis?” 

He laughed cynically. ‘Absolutely. I’ve 
got his measure. He hasn’t grown an inch— 
since fifteen. I hope we don’t meet up again 
for ten years!” 

We walked the short distance to the church 
through the deepening November mist. Inside 
the fine old walls I switched on two side lights 
which softly turned the gloom into a peaceful 
duskiness which I felt would suit my compan- 
ion’s tense mood. Side by side in the quiet 
place we sat, hardly talking, exchanging a word 
now and then. Presently I felt the slender, 
nervous fingers creep into mine. They were 
cold and my own hand was warm; I held 
Louis’ fast. 

Footsteps came down the aisle, a quick, light 
tread I knew well. They paused for an instant 
beside us. A sheet of paper with some type- 
written words upon it dropped into my lap. 

“T came across these old lines of Archbishop 
Trench this: afternoon,” said Kirke Wendell’s 
voice, ‘‘and used them at vespers. They have 
made it seem quite possible to wait quietly 
till we know that Jack and Kirke Junior and 
all the rest are safely across. Will you have 
them?” 


E WENT on down the aisle and out into 

the vestry, and I saw Louis’ eyes follow 
him. I unfolded the paper. The words were 
not new to me, yet somehow they took hold 
of my heart as never before. I read them again 
slowly, and then I ventured to put them into 
Louis’ hand: 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take, 
What parchéd grounds revive, as with a shower. 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth a sunny outline, brave and clear. 
We kneel—how weak! We rise—how full of power! 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are with Thee? 


The silence, when the slight crackling of 
paper had ceased, was intense. I did not 
move—lI hardly breathed. Was it for this that 
the young, already world-worn doubter had 
come? Was there another way for him to pu- 
rify his soul than in the raging furnace of the 
war? Had Kirke Wendell, all unknowing— 
perhaps not wholly undivining—given Louis 
Redding his answer? 

Suddenly the smooth, dark head went down 
upon the arm stretched forward on the pew 
rail in front. Praying—was he praying? I 
doubted that. Certainly he was crying—with 
great, silent sobs which shook his slender frame. 
I slipped my hand into his again—into the 
hand which had been clenched upon his knee. 
It relaxed, and grasped mine and held it with 
a fierce hold which hurt. And by and by the 
shaking shoulders grew quiet. 

Once more there came footsteps down the 
aisle from behind us. Almost resentfully I 
looked around. Louis sat up with a jefk, his 
face flushed, his eyes wet, and tried to get him- 
self in order. A hand fell on his shoulder—a 
rather thick hand, with a big seal ring on its 
little finger. 

“Cheer up, Lou!” said Ransom Redding’s 
steady, commonplace voice. 

I don’t know what the smothered word was 
which slipped from Louis’ unsteady lips—but 
I could guess. It was hard, to have Ransom 
come blundering in upon this hour. 

‘“*T hope you folks will excuse me for follow- 
ing you,” the voice went on. ‘‘ After I got here 
I saw you wanted to be alone, so I stayed back 
under the balcony there. I had some things I 
wanted to think out myself. I—guess I’ve 
thought ’em out. I You don’t need to take 
it so hard, Lou. Of course you can’t leave the 
little girl in this fix. I’ve made up my mind to 
go—in your place. I guess maybe I can stop 
a bullet as well as you.”’ He laughed a little 
at our speechlessly blank faces. ‘‘ Why, what’s 
the matter? You must have got used to seein’ 
’em enlist. Look at that flag up there? That’s 
what got me, I guess.” 


bye rose up. His face wason fire. He laid 
both hands on his cousin’s broad shoulders 
and tried to look him in the eyes, but his own 
went down before that quiet, determined gaze. 
He tried to speak, but could not. 

“Oh, never mind,” begged Ransom Red- 
ding. ‘I know it’s hard to see another fellow 
do what you want to do yourself so bad, 
but x 

Then Louis found his voice. ‘ Ran,” he said 
shakily, “IT’lIl—I’ll write a paragraph that’ll 
enlist a hundred men—a thousand—and put 
pluck into them all. I’ll——” 

“Yes, you'll do your job, and I’ll do mine— 
now I’ve found out what it is. Aunt Jo, this 
sure is a nice old church, isn’t it? But don’t 
you think maybe we’d better be getting along 
back now?” 

So, side by side, Aunt Jo and Louis Redding 
and Ransom Redding “got along back.” But 
not as they had come. 














NOTE—The next article in this series will appear in 
an early number of THz Home JouRNAL. 








ITH tailored effects 

so smart in gingham 
and other tub frocks, Omo 
Bias Tape is a more popu- 
lar trimming than ever. 


It lends a chic touch to 
bathing suits, rompers for 
the kiddies, aprons— in 
fact Omo Bias Tape is the 
practical, washable trim- 
ming. Its uses for hem- 
ming, binding button- 
holes, joining seams, etc., 
are countless. 


If you would like a liberal sample of 
Omo Bias Tape, write for our booklet 
6B“‘In Fancy Work &§ Dressmak- 
ing’’ and both will be sent you free 
of charge. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 











Panes: 


“MEND —DONT SPEND” 


Made and guaranteed 
by the same Company 


SIGNET 


INK 
MATERNITY 


Summer Style 
Book Ready 


Clothes for prospective mothers that not 
only conceal condition, but are as smart 
and becoming as “regular” clothes. Pat- 
ented adjustments allow for required ex- 
pansion. Make each garment just as sat- 
isfactory when figure returns to normal. 


Write for this book today, to Dept. J-6. 
Lane Bryant 


e 
Maternity Corset 
is the one built with a perfect knowledge of 
the maternity figure requirements. Gives 
wonderful support to back and abdomen. 


Order TODAY, giving present 
bust measure. Price . . . . $3.85 
We prepay all charges. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. “fi 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New 


Death to 
Insect Life 


There’s no need of being worried and pestered with 
bugs and insects around the house when it is so easy 
to get vid of them by using Black Flag Insect Powder. 
Bugs Breathe it and Die—They do not eat it 
A whiff of Black Flag kills any kind of bug or insect 
which bothers the housewife. It destroys ants, roaches, 
water bugs, bed bugs, chicken lice, fleas, flies, yet is 
absolutely harmless to animals and people. Excellent 
for remov ing fleas and lice from dogs, cats and bird pets, 
for destroying insects whichrivage plantsand 
flowers or freeing the home of flies and 
mosquitoes. 

\4, BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. 
WS, For sale everywhere in 10c, 25e, 50c sizes 


Packed in sealed Glass Bottles 
7 Holds Strength i 
























































‘*Home-Making, as a Profession”’ 


A 100-pp. illus. handbook— FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, ll, 
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Do all of your cooking with 


it is hard to believe that it can be 

economical too. But it is. Because 
Wesson Oil makes such a delicious salad 
dressing, it is hard to believe that you can 
afford to cook with it. But you can. . 

Wesson Oil costs almost as little as the 
very cheapest cooking fat you could buy 
unless you are willing to use ordinary lard 
dug out from an open tub. . 

Carefully compare the cost of Wesson Oil 
with the cost of any other cooking fat you 
could use instead. And see for yourself. 

Compare the cost. 

And also compare the economy in use. 

In counting the cost of Wesson Oil, notice 
that even in the smallest size can there is 
more than a pound and an eighth of Wesson 
Oil—a pint and three fluid ounces, to be 
exact. : 


Compare the cost of butter 


To find out how much less expensive Wesson 
Oil is than butter, you must do more than 
compare the cost of a pound of Wesson Oil 
with a pound of butter. You must realize 
that you need less Wesson Oil than butter 
in the same recipe. 

Butter contains salt, water and curds, as 
well as fat. Wesson Oil is pure vegetable 
fat—all of it. All good cooks tell us to use 
less oil than butter. Some say a third less. 
Some say a quarter less. You should com- 
pare the cost of three-quarters of a pound of 
Wesson Oil with the price of a pound of 
butter, to see just how much you save. 

You will find that it only costs half as 
much to use Wesson Oil as to use butter 
in cooking—as a shortening, for enriching 
vegetables, in puddings, for making gravies 
or sauces or home-made candies—for any of 
the ways you use butter in cooking. 

Wesson Oil is as economical as it is de- 
licious. 


Compare the cost of lard 


Then compare the cost of Wesson Oil with 
the cost of lard. 

Ordinary lard, dug out from an open tub, 
may cost less than Wesson Oil. Pure lard, 
in a clean, sanitary pail, such as you would 
be willing to use—costs you: quite as much 
as Wesson Oil, or we are much mistaken. 

To find out what you pay for lard, you 
must notice how much lard is in the pail you 
buy. A number two pail usually contains 
only a pound and a half of lard—not two 
pounds. A number four pail usually contains 
only an ounce more than three pounds— 
not four pounds. The amount of lard is 
always plainly printed on the pail. Take 
the trouble to go into your kitchen and 
see for yourself just how much lard is in the 
pail you buy. You can figure for yourself 
what you pay for a full pound of lard— 
and compare that with the price of a pound 
of Wesson Oil. 

Then use Wesson Oil and find out how 
much more economical] it is in actual use— 
especially in deep frying. Strain the oil, 
to remove any crumbs of food, and you can 
use Wesson Oil over and over again for 
deep frying. This is true, to some extent, 
of any frying fat. But here is one advan- 
tage of Wesson Oil. It will not absorb the 
odor or flavor of any-food cooked in it, not 
even fish or onions. You may use it over 
and over again for frying different things. 

And Wesson Oil is not altered by heating. 
Much cooking fat has to be thrown out after 
you have used it a few times. But Wesson 
Oil is altered so little by heating that it is 
almost as good the last time you use it as 
the first. You can really use it up and not 
waste it. 

Don’t decide that Wesson Oil is so good 
that you can’t afford to cook with it. Buy 
a can and try it. Compare its cost with any 
other cooking fat you could use instead— 
and also compare its economy in use. — 

Imagine doing all your cooking with a 
delicious, good-to-eat salad oil—at the price 
of a pail of lard! 


Biss Wesson Oil is good to eat, 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING CO. 
120 Broadway, New York 





an 
excellent 
shortening 









a delicious 
salad oil _ 


a wholesome 
frying fat 


MMMM 


—all in one 
handy can! 





Your grocer has it, or can easily get it for you : 
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In the Woodbury booklet, 

‘A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
you will find the proper treat. 
ment for oily skin and shiny 


nose, This tga «gan 4 sm 
around ev ‘ake / . 
bury’s Facial Soop ay 


Nose Pores 














How to reduce them 


Do you know why it is that the inner surface 
of your arm is so white and satiny, while the texture 


of your face, especially of your nose, is rougher and 
shows enlarged pores? 


It is exposure—constant exposure to changing 
temperatures—sun, wind and dust—that enlarges 
the pores and coarsens the texture of the skin of 
your face. 


On parts of the body that are habitually covered 
by clothing, the skin changes very little from the 
fine texture of childhood. It needs no special care 
to keep it fine and smooth. 


The skin of your face must have 
special care 


The pores of the face, even in normal conditions, 
are not so fine as in other parts of the body. On the 
nose especially, there are more fat glands than elsewhere 
and there is more activity of the pores. 


Under exposure to wind and dust and sun, the 
pores of the face contract and expand. If the skin 
is not properly stimulated and kept free from dirt, 
the small muscular fibers, especially those of the nose, 
become weakened and do not contract as they 
should. Instead the pores remain open, they collect 
dirt and dust, clog up and become enlarged. 


Send for sample cake of soap with booklet of 
famous treatments and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder 


Send us 5 cents fora sample cake (enough for a week or ten 
days of any Woodbury Facial treatment) together with the 
booklet of treatments, “A Skin You Love to Touch.” Or for 
12c we will send you samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Cream and Facial Powder. 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 105 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. - 


_ Ifyou live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 105 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


If your skin has become gradually 
coarsened, this special treatment 
and the general use of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap will make it fine and 
soft again. For directions, see the 
booklet, **A Skin You Love toTouch” 


‘That is the cause of conspicuous nose pores — 
the bugbear of so many women, and often the 
only flaw in an otherwise perfect complexion. 


Begin this treatment tonight 


Wring a soft cloth from very hot water, lather 
it with Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then hold it to your 
face. When the heat has expanded the pores, rub 
in very gently a fresh lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat 
this hot water and lather application several times, 
Stopping at once if your nose feels sensitive. Then 
finish by rubbing the nose for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. Always dry your skin carefully. 


This treatment cleanses the pores and strengthens the 
small muscular fibers so they can contract properly. 


After ten days or two weeks of this Woodbury treat- 
ment, you will begin to see an improvement in your skin. 
But do not expect to change completely in this short time 
a condition resulting from long continued exposure and neg- 
lect. Make this special treatment a daily habit and supplement 
it with the steady general use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Before long you will see how it gradually reduces the enlarged 
pores until they are inconspicuous. 


In the booklet which is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, treatments are given for the various 
troubles of the skin. A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient 
for a month or six weeks of any of these treatments and for 
general use for that time. You will have the same experi- 
ence that all others do—when you once use Woodbury’s 
you will always use it. Woodbury’s is on sale at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters throughout the United States and 
Canada—wherever toilet goods are sold. 
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Try the famous Woodbu 
treatment for ——, a sal- 
low, sluggish skin. Yo 

Sind directions in the booklet 


wra around every cake. - ap veds 
of Woedseny soap AA 8 
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1 and 2. For a 
tulle or lace veil, 
wreath of orange 
blossoms; $3.50. 
Exquisite pearl 
lattice coronet ; $5. 











breakfast negli- 
gee ts of such 
fragile material 
as flesh-color 
chiffon and 
shadow lace it 
needs to be forti- 
fied with a bat- 
tlement edge; 
$4.95. 














4. Pink chiffon and cream shadow 
lace make this negligee exceedingly 
dainty; $9.75. Ruffled breakfast 
cap to match; $1. 
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7 and 8. A Georgette crépe 
brim, moiré-ribbon crown 
and beaded flowers make 
this bridesmaid hat 
lovely; $15. Brocaded 
ruffied bag; $15. 
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Pian Sor Mato Weirand Lease Digs us 


Te Wartime Bride Shis Spring 
Ske Srolty Shings She Can Nakeat Homer buy of lhe Simeis Short 








3. A winsome 
Juliet cap for a 
youthful bride. 
Made of silver rib- 
bon with a picot 
edge. Price, $8. 



































HERE has been, and will be this spring, any number of weddings hastened 

by ‘‘our boys’’ who are expecting to go ‘‘over there,” and it is believed that 
the lovely models illustrated on this page will be of great value to the bride-elect 
who has not the time, opportunity or inclination to spend tiresome hours, pos- 
sibly days, in looking for just what is wanted. How much easier it is to let 
women who are thoroughly familiar with the best places to buy save you the 
worry—to sit comfortably at home and, by simply sending six cents in stamps, 
receive word quickly as to where the various ready-made things can be bought. 
Nothing here is ostentatious or ornate, for these are the days of simplicity in 
clothes. Under no circumstances can we undertake to make the purchases for 
our readers, so we urge you not to send money for that purpose. If there is time 
to have the sewing done at home, then you will love the charming gown shown 
in No. 9, either for the bride, or, in color, for the bridesmaid. 








15. Satin topcoat with smart 
touches of shirring, in taupe, 
brown and blue; $25. With it is 
worn a rose-trimmed turban; $12. 








9 and 10. Charmingly simple for the bride who 
wishes to make her own gown, or for the bridesmaid, 
is No. 1532, adaptable for crépe de Chine or satin; 
adorned with beads. Of lustrous satin is the bridal 
gown onthe right, which may be bought ready-made ; 
detachable train, draped skirt and pearl-irimmed 
net overbodice with tulle sleeves. Price, $48.50. 


ee 
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6. The classical Greek lines of this 
intime gown (No. 1550) make it pre- 
sentable for the intimate tea hour or 
informal evening in one’s own home. 


11 to 14. Thrift and exquisite hand embroidery have joined hands to make these dainty garments for the 
spring bride. Filipino nightgown, on left; $2.50. Envelope chemise, scalloped lower edge and straight 
embroidered top; $2.95. Petticoat and camisole combination (No. 1474), which may be of silk or 
batiste, embroidery trimmed. Sleeveless nightgown, V-shaped neck; $3.95. 





NOTE—Patterns Nos. 1474 and 1550 come in sizes 36, 40 and 44, and No. 1532 in sizes 36 and 42 inches bust measure; price, fifteen cents each, post-free. 


a 


16. This is one of those useful slip-over robes 
of dark silk which every woman who travels 
in a Pullman sleeper longs for. The dainty 
cap may also be used as a bag; $8.75. 


Send money, stating number and size, t. the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Send for“ The Bride's Book" useful to the bride-to-be; costs fifteen cents. 
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1. Dotted foulard Ascot 
in navy and champagne © 
to delight the admirer of 
mannishtogs; $1.50. 


2 and 3. For 
the slim purse 
a really good 
imitation filet 
collar comes 
at 50 cents. 
Frilled blue or- 
gandie vestee; 
$1.50. 


5 and 6. Unique bag in cre- 
tonne and cotton crépe, and just 
below this a graceful one of 
cretonne and satin at $5. 














7. Long enough io hold one’s needles and deep 
enough for a ball of wool is this bag with card- 
board base and wooden rods held together by rib- 
bon; $3.75. 
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8 to 11. Buster Brown collars are no longer exclusive to 
those of artistic trend. Present indications show that 
they will be universally worn this summer. The top one, 
with a black tie, is of sheer organdie; 50 cents. Hand 
embroidery adds to the charm of the one on the left, but 
not to its cost, for it is but 50 cents. Quite boyish is the 
other one of durable crash, untrimmed save for a few but- 
tons; 25 cents. Of piqué, of course, so that it can always 
be fresh is the waistcoat with crossed tabs; 75 cents. 





4. A narrow hemstitched and hand- 15. Little things like this white or- 
embroidered collar of white satin, gandie collar-and-cuff set, with rosy 
with cuffs to match, dresses up the pink eyelets and edging, give color 
most somber suit. Price, $2.25. and charm to dark dresses; $1.50. 


19 to 22. Mislaid thimble, scissors and needles is no excuse for the reluctant sewer who possesses 
a cretonne apron with implements attached. With accessories, $3.25; without, $2.50. Real 
pockets for needles and other requisites are concealed under the front panel of the three-petal 
apron of barred dimity; $1.50. Stenciling or caarse embroidery may decorate an apron with 
pockets for the yarn. Almost a dress is the gingham apron for the housewife. 








12. Odd, but none the 
less becoming to a 
piquant face, is this 
piqué collar; 50 cents. 


13 and 14. Collared chemisette of 
hand-embroidered organdie; 50 
cents. Satin-bound Georgette collar, 
beaded in white; $5. . 


otc SO°80 
oes 


16 and 17. Pumpkin yellow, in hand- 
decorated cotton pongee, is this stun- 
ning bag; $4.50. Of black printed 
silk, with plain lining and tassel, the 
other, at $7.50. 


18. Hand block printing again, this time on cot- 
ton crépe. Primitive twine embroidery and fringe 
are suggestive of distant tones to accompany the 
click of the needles. 


NOTE— More complete details relative to the prices at which the articles shown on this page may be purchased and where—or, if not on sale, how they may be made—will be sent on receipt of six cents in stamps 
to cover postage and cost of service. Address the Fashion Editors, Tie Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Do not ask us to make purchases for you. 





MERE SETI: 
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2. A tendency to 
rise is indicated 
by the fantasy on 
this gray Georgette 


some, 


crépe and purple ~ Ax 










3. Sheer white voile and cluster pin 
tucks were never used to better advan- 
tage than in this dainty blouse above, 


and brocade claim € € ‘ 

equal honors in Sn Shese Warvand Shuft Days 
makingthes smart 

Sruit-trimmed 

sailor ; $10. 


8 and 9. One of the charming features of this tucked blouse of 
chiffon voile on the left is its simplicity of line. The collar ends 
in a deep sailor shape in back; $5. The dear little blouse on the 
right is a reproduction of a French model made of imported 
voile, tucked and Valenciennes-lace trimmed ; $2.95. 


satin hat; $8.50. «(| 





t 





13. Everyone needs 
at least one pretty 
waist of white batiste 
like this one above. 
Interesting features 
are the tiny bow 
and the cuffs, collar 


with a deep, soft, lace-edged frill, out- 


lining neck and cuffs. Price, $2. 


4. Insertions of Irishlace 
and tucked collar and 
cuffs, picot-lace edged, 
make this white voile waist 
attractive for festive wear ; 


$4.95 





5. A plaited skirt of white 
wash satin, with a coatlike 
blouse of black-and-white 
checked challis, makes a good 
sport suit; $29.50. 







6. One reason why this dress is so smart is 
the coin-dotted silk foulard; another reason 
is the surplice waist with white satin collar 
and graceful pointed flounces; $25. 








7. A white cotton-rep sailor dress, 
having a black silk tie and a regula- 
tion white emblem, is the most com- 
fortable garment a young girl can wear. 
Sizes 14, 16 and 18 years ; $7.25. 


and vest, which are 
of a heavy linen. 
Free, $2.. 




































14. Itis seldom 
that one finds 
such a dainty 
whitevoile dress 
as this, prettily 
trimmed with 
soutache braid, 
for but $15. 













10 to 12. A white piqué vest confers assured smariness to a 
gingham dress. This one above has a straight-plaited skirt ; 
$8.75. The second design is of pink voile with tucked 
waist and skirt; $10. Checked organdie voile in pink and 
white made the lovely frock at the right, with white em- 
broidered collar and cuffs; $13.75. 


NOTE—Pattern No. 1509 comes in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure, and No. 
1468 in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years; price, 
fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money 
with order, stating number and size, to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


eeteenete ary, 


NOTE—More complete details rel- AX 
ative to the prices at which the ie) 
articles shown on this page may be l 
purchased and where—or, if not 

on sale, how they may be made— 
will be sent on receipt of six cents 
in stamps to cover postage and 










cost of service. Address the Fash- 
ion Editors, THe Lapies’ Home 
JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Donot send money to THE 
HomME JOURNAL, as we cannot 
make purchases for you. 
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15. Intime gowns are Fashion’s latest 
whim. This lovely one (No. 1509) is 
almost classical with its tunic of tulle, 
girdled with embroidery in rich color- 
ings overhanging Georgette crépe. 





16 1468 


16. This frock (No. 1468) of 
blue crépe de Chine, gathered 
at the waist, depends upon em- 
broidered bands with fringed 
ends to provide trimming. 
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Te Wesltof Lovely Rings 


In These War-and Sift Days 


Just what ribbon can 
do in the way of re- 
making an old gown 
is here pictured. 


Shis.a Lovely Utin Shese War Simeste/ hangethe Udo New 


In these days of forced economy the American women meet 
the problem of dressing smartly on flattened purses by an 
ingenious camouflage of last year’s dresses. Contrasting mate- 
rials are used to infuse decorativeness into clothes, with dashes 
of embroidery often made from left-over wool, all of which 


‘inexpensive devices fit into the making over of an old gown. 





silk made it the lovely thing it is. 
There is nothing that stirs one’s 
memories of old forgotten things 
like a pretty face under a poke 
bonnet, and probably that is why 
every so often these fascinating 
hats appear among the very new- 
est fashions very little altered in 
shape, but redated by the method 
of trimming. Almost any frame 
may be made over and trimmed in 
this way. If, for instance, a wider- 
brim poke is more becoming, be 
sure to cut the back about two 
inches and a half in width, or 
turn it up close to the crown, for 
that is the new point in pokes. A 
coarse straw should be covered 
with crinoline to make a smooth 
foundation, then a thin interlining 
before covering with voile. 


Has it occurred to you how certain out-of-style at 
ments could be reconstructed easily into one of t 


smart sleeveless coats? This 
particular one was of old blue 
velvet, embroidered in orange, 
black and white yarn. The very 
pretty girl who wore it whis- 
pered that she had made it out 
of a velvet overskirt which never 
had quite enough material in it 
for any other purpose, but just + 
enough for this fetching little 
sleeveless coat. Then there are 
cast-aside velvet skirts, coats, 
short ends of silk or gay woolen 
materials, all of which would 
lend themselves to the making 
of one of these brief affairs. 
Notice the cunning way the 
belt slips through bound slits 
at the side fronts, and another 
new feature is the placing of the 
pockets level with the lower 
edge. 





It was just a faded old straw bonnet, but gray voile 
and flowers that bloomed from gay bits ofembroidery 


ese 
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The one reason why we objected to capes is overcome 
in this one. There are openings through which the 


arms come. You have 
often heard someone 
say, “Only a graceful 
woman should wear a 
cape”; but we know 
that one only has to 
put a cape on and the 
long, straight, easy- 
swinging lines make 
one appear graceful. 
Ordinarily a cape gave 
but little hope of ever 
being changed into 
any other kind of a 
garment. Even less 
reason was there for 
supposing that one 
could actually make a 
cape from a coat, and 
yet that is just what 
ingenious hands ac- 
complished. On the 
left is the old tan- 
color broadcloth coat 
which gave a perfectly 
good back and side 
fronts for the lower 
section of the cape. 
The deep yoke is of 
soft taffeta, a straight 
band laid in two-inch 
plaits and gathered to 
fit. The collar, too, 
is a straight piece, four- 
teen inches wide, lined 
with cloth and ending 
in narrow silk ties. 
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One row after another of ribbon runs its even way 
around this wide-brimmed hat, halted only by a wee 


bow. You are going to be 
made very happy when you 
pull your last summer’s hats 
out of their tissue paper 
coverings, for with few ex- 
ceptions most of them will 
be wearable just as they are 
if freshened with hat dye and 
retrimmed. Pretty ribbon 
trimming, in which three- 
quarter-inch moiré ribbon 





was applied, slightly fulled, in 
three rows evenly spaced around 
the crown and brim of a sum- 
mer hat, is a subterfuge for con- 
cealing hatpin holes which will 
not arouse suspicion. 





Romney made this type f hat famous and we have 
Pods 


never grown tired of we ‘oming it among the new 


fashions. You may 
have a hat witha trans- 
parent brim, which 
needs freshening, or an 
old straw hat which 
would be just as good 
as new if you covered 
it. In either case or- 
gandie could be util- 
ized charmingly, as in 
the picture hat in the 
illustration. If the 
foundation to be cov- 
ered is a darker tone, 
remember that a white 
interlining, preferably 
crisp lawn or batiste, should be applied to make a neutral-toned 
background. About a ten-inch-wide bias strip of organdie, with 
picot edges, will be sufficient for the crown drapery, terminating 
in knotted ends at the back. 





Tunics are a clever artifice with which an old dress 
may happily conceal all those telltale indications of 





apast life. Noone would 
think that an old dress 
of light green voile could 
be remodeled into such 
a smart-looking frock as 
this one pictured on the 
right. There are certain 
rules one must abide by 
this year. One is that a 
skirt must be narrow 
around the ankles, al- 
though you may have 
the tunic or drapery as 
full as you please, if it 
is soft and will therefore 
hang straighter at the 
sides than heretofore. 
The blouse of this old 
dress, having an unbe- 
coming amount of full- 
ness in the skirt portion, 
was cut off just below 
the waist and lengthened 
by a straight knife- 
plaited tunic in a pretty flowered voile of a harmonizing color. 
A girdle of satin ribbon was arranged to cover the slits through 
which the old girdle was drawn, with the double ends hanging 
down the side back. A new note is the plaited cuffs and the 
collar, which is wired to fit close to the neck at the back, as 
collars fitting close and high in back are much fancied. 











-over the plain blue background, 


One can easily see 
how much this dress 
owes to its new girdle, 
looped at the side. 


No patriotic American girl 
would buy new wool at the 
present time, but she can 


have fetching sleeveless sweaters by ripping her old ones and 
reknitting them in one of these styles. How alluring these 
little sleeveless affairs are! They fairly coax one to toss in back 
all one’s good resolutions to conserve wool and buy enough 
for two or three. Fortunately they take only such a small 
quantity—not more than 
two balls of fine yarn or 
three of a heavier qual- 
ity—that one may easily 
make two out of one old 
sweater. If the color hap- 
pens to be faded or the old 
sweater soiled, divide your 
yarn into two lots and have 
it dyed different shades, so 
that if you require two for 
yourself they will not both 
bein the samecolor. Purl- 
ing and plain knitting are 
ingeniously intermingled to 
vary the monotony and aid 
in the fitting in or giving 
breadth as required for 
grace and symmetry. 


How to save wool and wear it, too, is a paradox which 


is easily explained here and deserving of honorable 


mention. You are not limited to but one set style, either, in a 
sleeveless sweater, as the one pictured below indicates by 
perpendicular bars of purling that a pretty and youthful yoke 
and snug waist are things as greatly to be desired in a short, 
low-necked and sleeveless garment as the more precise and 

5 dignified regularity of purling 
and knitting in the one above. 
Even for a young girl of eight 
or nine years this second sug- 
gestion would be charming and, 
while the directions are for one 
size only, thirty-six inches bust 
measure, they are easy of ad- 
justment for a smaller size by 
casting on less stitches, knitting 
fewer rows for the underarm, 
narrowing at the center neck 
line and shortening on the shoul- 
ders. To help you in knitting 
over your old sweaters, for sum- 
mer wear, printed directions for 
these two sleeveless sweaters 
will be supplied for ten cents. 
Send your request to the Fash- 
ion Editors. 





You must have a foulard dress? Well, why not 


commandeer your last year’s Georgette crépe for 


reconstruction 
purposes? A few 
yards of new ma- 
terial added to 
what you may 
have in the way 
of suitable old fab- 
ric, not too worn 
or shabby to wear 
again, but merely 
part ofadressthat 
you have grown 
tired of in its pres- 
ent state. Above 
is the old dress of navy blue Georg- 
ette crépe, made with the very full 
skirts of two summers ago, which 
are such an aid in piecing out new 
underarm and sleeve sections which 
have worn out or are too thin to 
use again in a new dress. In plan- 
ning this dress make a waist lining 
of the crépe, with a straight top 
exactly like a camisole, and the 
same material should be utilized 
for the top of the drop skirt, the 
lower edge of which should not ex- 
ceed more than one yard and a 
quarter or a half for extreme smart- 
ness. Bias cut bands of the foulard 
run in vertical and horizontal lines 








with a wider band weighting the 
lower edge of the tunic. Notice the 
open sides, a trick of many néw 
frocks, and the many satin-covered 
buttons. 








NOTE— Pattern No. 1612 comes in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 1610 comes in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure, and No. 1244 in sizes 24 to 34 inches waist measure; price fifteen 
cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 






























A tablespoonful to a blouse. The 
wonderful flakes melt instantly 
— whisk into a creamy lather 






























































For crépe de Chine, Georgette 
or washable satin blouses, try 
lukewarm Lux suds. Sheerest 
chiffons come fom them like new 
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Blankets come from the pure 
Lux suds soft and white and 
/ ewoolly—not a thread shrunken 
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It must look as good as new 


to satisly you 


OU never used to expect so much from the 

laundering of a garment. If your Georgette 
blouse came from the first tubbing a bit yel- 
lowed, if the fabric was a little thickened in 
spots and there were fuzzy places where threads 
had split—well, it was only to be expected. You 
knew it would come out like that when you 
threw it in the hamper. 


If the blankets shrunk a bit, yellowed a bit, 
thickened a bit—well, that, too, was to be ex- 
pected. Baby’s precious little woolens—it was 
cruel, but they simply had to shrink beyond use! 

Not so any longer. Every woman now ex- 
pects her finest things to remain, through tubbing 


after tubbing, as fresh, as beautiful in texture 
as the day she bought them. 


Why your standard has changed 


Heretofore, everything was washed in the 
same ruthless manner. Cake soap was rubbed 


right onto fine fabrics, and particles of soap 
were firmly lodged between the delicate threads. 
Then there was rubbing to get out the soap 
and dirt. It twisted, weakened and broke the 
threads. 


But Lux has changed your idea of what a 
tubbing should do to a garment. 





Lux launders like new 


Flannels Children’s white dresses Washable satin collars 
Sweaters Fine laces and cuffs 

Blankets Lace curtains Georgette and Crépe 
Corduroy Fine hosiery de Chine blouses 
Chinchilla coats Washable gloves Silk underwear 

Babies’ clothes White spats Chiffons 











LUX 


nowad ays 


Now you just toss a tablespoonful of the 
delicate Lux flakes into half a basinful of hot 
water and watch them melt at once. You whip 
them up into a thick, rich lather, add cold water 
to make it lukewarm, then throw in your most 
precious belongings. 


Made for finest fabrics 


Not a bit of undissolved soap touches the fabric; 
not a bit of rubbing weakens, twists or breaks the 
threads. You just dip your daintiest garments up and 
down in the mild, cleansing suds, squeeze the suds 
through very soiled spots, and the dirt melts away. 


You no longer dread to launder your new things. 
You know that Lux keeps them just as pretty as the 
day you bought them. Lux is so pure that it won’t 
injure anything that water alone won’t harm. 


Write for free booklet and simple Lux directions 
for laundering. Learn how easy it is to launder per- 
fectly the most delicate fabrics. Get your package of 
Lux today from your grocer, druggist or department 
store. Lever Bros. Co., Dept. A-3, Cambridge, Mass. 








© Lever Bros. Co., 1918 
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The final try-on! And now, 
what snap fasteners are you 
going to sew on that beauti- 
ful gown? 


Don’t Just Say 
SNAP FASTENERS 


Say 


for Safety’s Sake 


No DETAIL is so important as the selection of de- 
pendable snap fasteners, and no snap fasteners are 
so absolutely dependable as TENEo— America’s 
most fashionable dressmakers have found that out! 

TENEO is the snap fastener that fashion recom- 
mends, simply because it is guaranteed dependable. 
The reason? The patented TENeEo spring. It is 
built so strong, so flexible, so supple that it grows 
more lively each time you snap it; actually works 
easter and holds tighter with use. 

There’s always a right size TrNnrEo for every 
wardrobe need, from daintiest dance frock to heav- 
iest woolen garment. ‘Two finishes: black and 
white. 

10 cents per card and well worth it! At no- 
tion counters everywhere. 


For Safety’s Sake 


Look for this ‘*Counter-Sign’’ 
of Snap Fastener Quality, the 
Teneo Dispray Case. The 
merchant whose good judgment 
placed Teneo for sale at his no- 
tion counter exercises the same 
good judgment in every depart- 
ment of his store. He is enti- 
tled to your constant patronage. 
Remember you are xot buying 
Teneo unless you see the name 
‘*TENEo”” on every card. 





‘‘Sewing Helps’’ Solves your Sewing Problems. 


SENT FREE at your request—together with free sam- 


ple Teneo Fasteners of each size. Write us today! 


THE TENEO COMPANY INC. 
New York City 


Y 


116 West 32nd Street 
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1522— It is not by buying new 
material, but by using up the 
short left-overs that one saves 
and acquires a remarkably 
pretty waist, as above. Sizes, 
36 to 42—15 cents. 




















1420 





1420—Tabs slipping 
over the belt of this 
well-shaped four-gore 
skirt form convenient 
little pockets. Sizes, 
24 to 34—15 cents. 


1529—Two materials for one 
dress were never used in a pret- 
tier manner than in this frock 
above, combining Georgette 
crépe and satin. Sizes, 36 to 
42—15 cents. 





1552—Thin transpar- 
ent materials or wide 
embroideries lend 
themselves nicely to 
this design. Sizes, 24 
to 32—15 cents. to 34—15 cents. 








1508—Jersey cloth or shep- 
herd’s plaid would make a 
smart and warm coat if cut like 
this with a shaped yoke. Sizes, 
6 to 14—15 cents. 














1539—Delightfully girlish is 
this dress with Eton jacket and 
a youthful turn-down collar 
over a-tucked chemisette. 
Linen, piqué, Japanese crépe 
or gaberdine would make up 
most attractively. Sizes, 14 
to 20 years—15 cents. 











1485 


1485—Shaped panels 
at the front and back 
and side fullness make 
this four-gored skirt 
becoming. Sizes, 


1427—This waist with a new 
collar slipping under a_ but- 
toned tab adapts itself charm- 
ingly to such soft materials as 
voile, crépe or thin organdie 
lawn. Sizes, 36 to 42—15 cents. 




















1511—This two-piece 
skirt, inverted side 
plait, depends upon 
pockets and buttons 
24 for trimming. Sizes, 
24 to 30—15 cents. 








1404 


1404—In this dress the skirt 
fullness is laid in broad flat box 
plaits at the sides, latticed with 
narrow black braid. The pretty 
collar is convertible. Sizes, 16 
to 20 years—15 cents. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 

the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 
and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

““ The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, 
or at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon 


good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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—Thi i i 1418—Pockets as well 
visned sunk gine cs 1555— Plaid material aids effectively in as the new surplice 
new points to the sailor brightening the collar and cuffs of this well- waist contribute a large 
dress, which every young designed dress. Sizes, 6 to 14—15 cents. share to the smartness 
gitl loves. Sizes, 6 to 14 of this dress. Sizes, 6 to 


years—15 cents. 14 years—15 cents. 
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1456—Quaintness_ in 
the Empire yoke with 
its double row of but- 
tons makes this dress, 
pocketed and collared 
in a different color, 
adorable for a child. 


1515—Separate from 
the sleeves and 
straight-plaited skirt 
is the laced over- 
blouse, with hanging 
side pockets, on this 


15351 
14187 


gtd oi se 1473—Side pockets of 1531—This tunic child’s dress. Sizes, 2 
Sizes, 4to 8—15 cents. odd design trim this turns up to form capa- to 8—15 cents. 
two-piece skirt. Sizes, cious pockets. Sizes, 


24 to 32—15 cents. 24 to 32—15 cents. 

















a, ) 


gy 1435 


. 14799 
\ 1540 
1481 1435— Whether in silk or cot- 14800 
ton fabric, this dress will lose 
1481 — Close-fitting bodiges not a bit of its girlish charm. 1540—The lines of this dress 
and sleeves have been stamped Sizes, 16 to 20—15 cents. will improve the too slender 
with the approval of Paris. Transfer pattern No. 14799— figure. With separate guimpe. 
Sizes, 36 to 44—15 cents. 15 cents. Sizes, 36 to 42—15 cents. 





Pi TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 
the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and_price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 
and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

“* The Home Book of Fashions’’ is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, 
or at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It & tains a coupon 
good for any pattern shown in il or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. ’ 
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Sf Instantly Changes Your Sewing Machine 
FA Into aSelf- Operating Electric 
aE 8: 








HIS wonderful little Electric Home Motor will 

sew, whip cream, sharpen knives, polish silver, 
or fan, and is recommended by several hundred 
thousand housewives. 


Phone your dealer for a Hamilton Beach Motor on 
a week’s free trial. Any electric, hardware, or 
sewing machine dealer will be glad to do this. 


Q ae d J iy \ Ne It Sews 
’ na ih \) -_—~- 
VE) : , / £,\ 
or fast without effort or drudgery; no 
t Ae more broken thread; always runs right. 
of ', It Whips Cream 
The Cream Whipper Attachment is a 
pa] most ingenious device. Without effort 
on | you can whip cream, beat eggs, stir cake 
or make delicious mayonnaise—the things 
you have wished could be done by power 
instead of by hand. 


It Sharpens Knives 


| Another of the kitchen needs is fulfilled 
~»s | in the Grinding Attachment. You know 
Pts. | how much of the time you work with 











Do all your own sewing and enjoy it. 
Simply place this litthe motor under the 
hand wheel of your sewing machine (old 
or new), instantly change it to a self-oper- 
ating electric. No screws or bolts to attach 
—no skill required to operate. Sews slow 




















The bugbear of silver cleaning day — it 
| no longer exists for you when you have 
oe the Polishing Attachment right at hand 

So] to brighten the silver. It works a magic 
_/ transformation — quickly and without ef- 
fort on your part. 


\ 
=—_/, | It Fans 
4\es oa Even the power to run an electric fan is 
Mn: | contained in this little giant of motors. 
; . You can summon cool breezes whenever 
' you want, by simply attaching the fan 
> Sa ” device to the Hamilton Beach Motor. 


A Week’s Free Trial 


Phone your electric, hardware or sewing machine dealer and have 
Sew-E-Z delivered for a week’s free test without cost. Or write 


us and we will arrange for free trial. Booklet, ‘*Health and House- 
work,’’ on request. 


Hamilton Beach Mfg. Co. 
1532 Mate Street, Racine, Wis. 
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o dull knives because you have no satis- 
2a a f factory way to sharpen them. Now you 
; 0 a can have always keen-edged cutlery. 
| \ PAS. | It Polishes Silver 

wa \ " Ca Sew 
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The Missing Panes 


After I finish, you will hardly be able to tell . 


whether some of these panes are missing or not! 


{ 
; 
i 
; 
i 
: 
| 
i 
| 
; 
; 
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It's wonderful how invisible you can make good 
glass with Bon Ami! No smears! No specks! 


Use thin, watery lather; “Hasn’ 
% ; : asnt 
it 1s easier to wipe away ns oe 
~ after it's dry and it ye)” 
‘. cleans just as well. 
Made in both Cake 


and Powder form 
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Chine and Geo 


15 cents. 





1480—Youthful dress 
which requires only a 
little material and dis- 
posesof it most attrac- 
tively. Sizes, 6 to 14 
years—15 cents. 


1423—The design of this 
waist with pointed collar 
and tucked chemisette 
lends itself graciously to 
soft silks like crépe de 
rgette 
crépe. Sizes, 36 to42— 


7 











1534-1426 


measure—15 cents. 











1534-1426— Summer coats 
open the way for contrasting 
waistcoats. Sizes, 16 and 18 
years and 36 to 42 inches bust 
Two- 
piece skirt, 24 to 34—15 cents. 










1460—For its pockets alone any boy would 
love this suit, which is attractive for light 
woolens or wash materials. Separate slip-on 
shirtwaist. Sizes, 2 to 6—15 cents. 


1339— Designed for 
the practical purposes 
of linen or other wash 
fabric, and for summer 
silks. Sizes, 6 to 14 
years—15 cents. 


1437—Left-over bits of wool 
make a delightful trimming on 
a voile, cotton crépe or linen 
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1553—A crossed col- 
lar makes this dress 
smart for summer 
voiles, ginghams and 
Japanese crépe. Sizes, 
6to 14years—15 cents. 


frock, in blanket or darning 


stitches, like this one above. It 
is charming, too, for silk, with 
beaded designs applied in the 
corners of the apron and 
around the neckline. Sizes, 16 
to 20 years—15 cents. 








1512-14814 


1512—The straight 
chemisette in this pretty 
surplice waist provides 
fora bit of beading 
or hand embroidery. 
Sizes 36 to 42—15 cents. 
Transfer pattern No. 
14814, 15 cents. 


1551 


1551—Contrasting 
material can be used 
effectively in this 
dress with a broad 
side band. Sizes, 6 to 
14—15 cents. 


1406—This smart tunic dress, 
for jersey, tricot, gaberdine or 
cotton fabrics, buttoning close 
up to the neck, wisely turns 
down its collar on warm days. 
Sizes, 16 to 20 years—15 cents. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for 

the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any 
numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 
and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 985 Market Street, San Francisco, California; 404 South 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canadc. 

“ The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, 
or at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon 
good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 











) [oDART (OORSETS 


Front Laced 


Impart Style, 
Poise, Beauty 


STYLE, because— 


The Modart Corset Company em- 
ploys the highest-salaried corset 
designersin theworldtoco-operate 
with leading manufacturers and 
designers of women’s apparel. 
This is in order that your corset 
may bring out to the fullest de- 
gree all the lines of style and 
beauty thedesigners of yourgowns 
and suits create in them. 


There is style in MODART Corsets, 
no matter what the type of figure. 
They are designed to bring out the 
latent beauty of form that is every 
woman’s inheritance, and to add every 
possible touch of smartness. 





A Trial Fitting, which is free at 
stores selling Modart Corsets, will 
prove to you their distinctively 
smart styles. iad 


POISE, because— 


ModartCorsetsarepoise-designed. 
That is, they are scientifically 
planned along correct anatomical 
lines, so that they help to hold the 
body erect, with weight properly 
distributed,andimpart tothewearer 
a graceful and high-bred carriage. 


Also, poise-designing, by holding the 
body correctly, gives you a corset that 
is supremely comfortable. 


The correct poise that MODART Cor- 
sets impart to the figure at the time 
they are fitted, is maintained by the 
use of the lightest clock-spring boning, 
which yields yet restrains— which does 
not become “set’’—that is, it does not 
stay permanently bent. 

A Trial Fitting will demonstrate 

to you the figure improvement 


% accomplished by Modart poise- 
designing. 


BEAUTY, because— 


A correctly-designed corset is a 
healthful corset and health begets 
beauty. Modart Corsets, because 
they are poise-designed, enhance a 
woman's beauty by promoting her 
general good health. 


Correct poise is conducive to proper 
breathing, good muscular development, 
and active circulation. These in turn 
bring good color, clear skin, bright eyes, 
and the curves that are the charm of 
woman’s figure. 


Poise-designing with front lacing make 
the Modart the corset of health, accord- 
ing to physiological authorities. 


A Trial Fitting, by an expert cor- 
setiére, to be had without obligation, 
will help you to understand the value 
of the Modart Corset to your health. 





At the best stores in the United States and Canada 


MODART CORSET COMPANY 


Saginaw, Michigan 
FRONT LACED CORSETS EXCLUSIVELY 
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VICTORY Penny-Buns 


A Penny. 


e Sail 
Apiece d 


fi 
oe 








A Penny 
Apiece 


Luscious Food for War ‘lime 
Sold by Bakers and Grocers at Ic kach 


ERE’S instant appeal to your ap- 

petite and reason: The Victory 
Penny-Bun represents great saving of 
wheat, sugar and fats (shortening. ) 
This delicious blending of flours, spice 
and Sun-Maid Raisins comes to you 
as a war-time treat and true food 
conserver. Bakers everywhere make 
Victory Penny-Buns and sell them 
at 1 cent each, whether 


stant favor! It combines delightful 
flavor, and sturdy food value. Its 
appearance (golden brown crust) will 
charm you. Break it open and its 
spicy aroma will tempt your palate. 
Taste it—and count yourself a Penny- 
Bun convert. 

This delicious Victory Penny-Bun contains no 


sugar other than the natural sugar of the Raisins. 
It contains no lard and only a 





you buy one or a dozen. 
Buy them where you 
buy your bread. No 
wonder the Victory 
Penny-Bun has won in- 


Rice flour, 144 lbs. 


Wheat flour, 10 lbs. 
SUGAR, NONE 
LARD, NONE 
Vegetable Oil, 2 oz. 





Baker’s Recipe for Victory Penny-Buns 


Oat or barley flour, 334 lbs. 


Patronize bakers who use this recipe. They are making 
extra efforts to help the nation. 


small amount of vegetable oil. 


Raisins, 71% lbs. 
Yeast, 1214 oz. 
Salt, 5 oz. 
Water, 5 qts. 
Cinnamon, 2144 
teaspoons 


Its proportion of wheat is 33% 
less than white bread, yet it is 
richer in food value than white 
bread. Rice, oat or barley 
flour make up the difference. 








California SUN-MAID 


Raisins today, more than ever before, are 
helping thousands of American Homes 
to combat high prices. Raisins improve 
the plain foods of war-time. Use them 
in corn bread, boiled rice, and corn meal 
mush. Use them to add fine flavor to 
stewed prunes. Send for our mew recipe 
book giving food values and many recipes 
for attractive raisin foods. You can eat 
raisin candy with zest and a clear con- 
science because raisins in candy save sugar. 





Raisin pie is an economy dessert 
abounding in food value. Your 
baker can supply you. 


Raisins 





Raisin bread can be purchased of 
your baker. It’s the bread of high 
nutrition, 





California Associated Raisin Company 


(Membership 8,000 Growers) 


Fresno, California 

















Sawn 














By United States Government and State Home Canning and Drying Experts 
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As Told to Theresa Hunt Wolcott 








Getting Ready for Your Canning [his Year 














NE’S imagination cannot 
grasp the magnitude of 
the work done last sum- 

mer by the women and children 
of America in canning and 
otherwise preserving fruits and 
vegetables. The result of that 
work, so far as the Government 
can put it in figures, is that our 
patriotic women put up 


850,000,000 Jars of Fruit and 
Vegetables 


Of course, the term “jar” is 
used here in a general way to 
cover all food conserved in glass. 

It is safe to say that the 
greater part of this conserva- 
tion of cooked food was done 
by the ‘‘one-period cold-pack” 
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Handy Lifters and Fasteners and a New Glass Knife for Acid Fruits 


1 











all the tin available for Govern- 
ment and other markets. 

Glass jars of several types are 
available for use in home can- 
ning. The typesin most general 
use, however, are those with 
metal screw-tops, those with 
glass and spring tops and those 
with suction seal tops. While 
large-necked bottles and jars 
not provided with sealing tops 
cannot be used for canning, 
they can be used as containers 
for preserves, marmalades, jel- 
lies and other fruit preparations 
in which heavy or thick sirups 
are used. Such jars can be 
capped with paper and paraffin 
or, in the case of jellies, with 
paraffin alone. 








method, and itis the one method | 








that should be followed this 

summer most extensively, because the fruits and 
vegetables can be conserved entirely with little 
or no sugar. 

Because the method was tried for the first 
time by many women, they naturally felt that 
time alone would tell whether they had been 
successful. By this time they know they were 
successful and have tasted the results thereof. 
From the occasional loss of a jar due to an im- 
perceptible crack or imperfect rubber, rumors 
became rife that there was “‘ great spoilage.” 

Whenever any spoilage was reported to the 
Government an experienced canning agent was 
immediately dispatched to the neighborhood, 


and repeatedly these reports were traced to . 


their source, only to find that what had gone 
wrong was due to imperfections in containers or 
rubber rings or sealing, and not to the process. 
The percentage of fruit lost last summer by 
housewives was infinitesimal and was less than 
the loss of commercial canners, who always 
have some loss due to undetectable causes. 

At the present time there are more canned 
goods prepared by the cold-pack method in the 
United States than by all the other methods 
combined. It is the method used in all the up- 
to-date commercial canning factories, though 
unnamed as amethod. The only difference be- 
tween the one-period cold-pack method of can- 
ning and the commercial single-period method 
of canning is found in the following: 

First, the work usually is donein glass and un- 
der the careful supervision of someone at home 
instead of the hired help common to the cannery. 

Second, in home canning the practice of 
blanching and cold dipping of vegetables and 
meat is required, while this is not always prac- 
ticed by commercial canneries. As the house- 
wife is an amateur and not a professional canner 
and has no technical knowledge of the work, she 
must be more than careful and take this extra 
precaution to sterilize the product thoroughly. 


Food Canned This Way Will Keep 


ITH careful work it is safe to predict that 
there will be less spoilage of food products 
put up by the one-period cold-pack method of 
canning, in proportion to the amount canned, 
than by any other home-canning method now be- 
ing taught tothe public. The fact of the matter 
is that food products canned by this method 
in the home and by the methods used in the 
commercial factories to-day are of the highest 
type used in the world for food conservation. 
But the one-period cold-pack method of can- 
ning has not, does not and never will recommend 
the canning of old, inferior or decayed foods, or 
the canning of any food under a temperature 
of less than 212 degrees Fahrenheit. Can only 
normally ripe, firm, fresh food products. 
By this method vegetables are blanched 


canners. Practically every type of fruit jar 
manufactured can be successfully handled by 
the method, and many food products may be 
canned by one set of directions, thus avoiding 
the multiplicity of recipes required in other 
methods and greatly simplifying home canning. 
If the purpose of one’s canning is to put away 
enough food to supply one’s table next winter, it 
is well worth while to invest in an equipment 
that will be convenient to handle. Recall what 
was your greatest difficulty last year and try to 
obtain the utensils that will make the work 
easier for you. The equipment illustrated on 
this page represents only what every housewife 
has on hand or can obtain at slight expense. 
The canning outfits 
in common use are 


made entirely of aluminum and will carry as 
high as 30 pounds steam pressure. They are 
equipped with a steam-pressure gauge, safety 
valve and petcock, as in other steam-pressure 
outfits made of steel or heavy tinplate. 


Canning Fruit Without Sugar 


Fs s- fruits can be canned successfully for 
future use for jelly-making, pie-filling, 
salad purposes, etc., without the use of sugar, 
by simply adding hot water instead of the hot 
sirups. 

Incanning fruit without sugar, canthe product 
the day it is picked. Cull, stem, seed and clean 
the fruit by placing it 
in a strainer and pour- 





homemade outfits, such 
as washboilers,tin pails, 
milk cans, washtubs 
and lard pails. These 
are made usable when 
provided with a false 
bottom, suchasa 
wooden-slat sink rack, 
and convenient lifting 
handles and tight fit- 
ting covers. 


Canning Outdoors 


OT-WATER-BATH 
commercial outfits 
are constructed usually 
for outdoor work, and 
have a sterilizing vat, 
lifting trays, fire box 








ing cold water over it. 
Pack the product care- 
fully in hot glass jars 
until full. Use a table- 
spoon, a wooden ladle 
or a table knife for 
packing purposes. 
Pour boiling hot water 
over the product in the 
hot jar. Place rubbers 
and caps in position, 
not tight. Place the 
product in the steril- 
izer, vat or canner, and 
sterilize it for the length 
of time necessary for 
the product being 
canned, according to 
the outfit used: 
Hot-water-bath, 











and smoke pipe, all 
combined in one piece. 
They are light and con- 
venient and are planned 
as portable outfits. They contemplate that the 
sterilization of the product will be done in com- 
pletely sealed tin cans or partly sealed glass jars 
immersed in boiling water. The only advantage 
of these outfits over the homemade device is 
that they are more convenient and have all the 
necessary equipment for operation. Both the 
homemade and hot-water commercial canners 
are ‘‘ hot-water-bath”’ outfits. 

Steam-pressure outfits are made to carry from 
5 to 30 pounds of steam pressure, and are 
equipped with a steam-tight sterilizer, lifting 
crate, thermometer or pressure gauge, safety 
valve and steam petcock. The pressure canner 
may be easily regulated so as to maintain dif- 
ferent temperatures and thus adapt it to various 
vegetables and food products. 

As a type, pressure canners are light in con- 
struction and economical of heat. They are 


A New Press for the Self-Sealing Jar 


homemade or commer- 
cial, 30 minutes. 

Five pounds steam 
pressure, 12 minutes. 

Remove the jars. Seal, and invert them to 
cool and test. Count time when the water boils 
vigorously all over the surface. 

The directions given for canning all kinds of 
vegetables, fruits, soups, meats and combina- 
tions are based upon an altitude from sea level 
to 1000 feet, and upon the use of the quart jar or 
container. If using smaller jars, reduce the time 
a trifle; if using larger jars, increase the time. 

For altitudes above 1000 feet the time of 
sterilization should be increased at the rate of 
10 per cent for each 500 feet. 


Use Glass if You Can Get It 


NLESS one is so situated that it is not con- 
venient to get glass containers, it would 
seem advisable this year to use glass for home 
canning and let the commercial canners have 


Before food to be canned is 
prepared for packing, the jars” 
should be tested, washed and placed in a vessel 
of cool water on a stove to heat. The jars should 
be kept hot in the water until needed for pack- 
ing. To test screw-top jars place the top on the 
jar without a rubber and screw down tight. Ifa 
case knife can be inserted easily between the 
top and the glass, the top usually is defective. 
Another test is to screw the top down lightly on 
a rubber and pull the rubber from its position. 
If, when released, the rubber ring returns to its 
position between the top and the jar, the top is 
defective. 

If a glass top, placed on a jar without a rub- 
ber, rocks when pressed, it is defective. The 
wire bails which hold glass topsin place should 
go on with a snap, even when the tightening 
lever on the clamp spring is up. If the bail is 
not tight it should be removed from the tighten- 
ing lever and bent until it fits tightly. This 
tightening of the bail should be done every 
year. 

Only good, elastic rubber rings should be 
used. Practically this means new rubbers, as 
rubbers seldom will stand use a second time. 
The product to be canned should be placed in 
jars while the jars are hot. Rubbers and tops 
should then be put in place, but the sealing 
levers should not be tightened until after proc- 
essing. 

Glass jars, of course, must be handled care- 
fully to prevent breakage. Hot jars should not 
be brought into contact with cold metal, stone 
or water, or placed in a draft of cold air. Cold 
jars should not be placed in hot water, nor have 
hot liquids poured into them. The wire bails of 
glass-top jars should not be so tight that the 
tops will be crushed when the levers are pressed 
down in sealing. 


What is a Good Rubber? 


SE good rubbers. Rubber rings for the 

average standard pint and quart jars, etc., 
should be 5%, of an inch wide. They should 
be cut twelve to the inch—that is, twelve rubber 
rings placed one upon the other will measure one 
inch in thickness. They should stand up under 
sterilization in boiling water or in steam pres- 
sure for at least three hours without injury to 
the rubber. 

Good rubbers will stretchand return promptly 
to place without changing the inside diameter. 
They should be reasonably firm and able to 
stand abrupt bending without breakage. This 
description does not apply to rings for special 
types of jars on the market. Reports during the 
past five years indicate that 75 per cent of 
the spoilage of food in home canning is due to 
the use of poor rubbers, old tops and defective 
joints, springs and caps. 

The three big C’s held first place last 





in boiling water or live steam, then 
quickly dipped into cold water and the 
skins removed, or the products cut into 
sizes for jars or packs. The products are 
then packed without further preparation 
in glass jars or other containers. Hot 
sirup is added, if desired, in the case of 
fruit; hot water and a little salt in the 
case of vegetables and greens. 

Sterilization is done in the jar or con- 
tainer after it is partly or entirely sealed, 
making it impossible for bacteria or 
spores to enter the container after the 
product has been sterilized. By this 
cold-pack—or cold-fill— method of can- 
ning, all food products, including fruits, 
vegetables and meats, can be successfully 
sterilized in a single period, with but one 
handling of the product in and out of 
the canner. 

The success of this method for quality 
canning depends, in addition to the con- 
dition of the product, upon taking all pre- 
liminary steps quickly and properly, such 
as the use of clean, hot jars, blanching, 
cold-dipping, packing the cold product 
in hot jars, adding at once hot water, 
and sealing a jar immediately before a 
second jar is packed. 

The directions for the use of this 














year: Cooking, Canning, Conservation. 

The three big D’s have been a close 
second: Drying, Dehydrating, Desic- 
cating. 

Dryingisthe oldest method for preserv- 
ing foods. It is also the newest, for with 
the growth of transportation facilities 
and the commercializing of home indus- 
tries, drying has become almost a lost art. 

This year, when itis again our duty to 
preserve every ounce of food produced 
in this country, in order that we may 
supply not only ourselves but our Allies, 
we have gone back to the older methods. 

The question comes up for decision 
with the housewife whether she shall can 
or dry. This depends upon the circum- 
stances of each individual and for what 
purpose the food is put up. It would not 
seem wise to make a point of drying for 
drying’s sake and let glass jars stand 
idle. If.a large supply of root vegetables 
cannot be kept in good condition through- 
out the winter these ought by all means 
to be dried. 

From your Government you can ob- 
tain free of charge all the information 
necessary to enable you to can and dry 
successfully. It is a good plan for a house- 
wife to estimate about how much of each 








method apply equally well to home- 
made outfits and to types of commercial 


COPYRIGHT, HARRIS & EWING 


All Necessary Equipment Will be Found in the Home Kitchen 


kind of fruit or vegetable she should put 
away for the winter, and then plan to 
secure the fruit and meet her quota. 
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Renal Soap 


amparts to her skin 


a fresh, winning glow 


Resinol Soap merits the appreciation of discriminating 
men and women. The most costly of soaps could not 
be more delightfully cleansing or purer—indeed few 
fancy soaps can equal Resinol Soap in perfect freedom 
from harsh, irritating alkali. In addition, Resinol Soap 
contains just enough of that soothing, healing Resinol 
medication to relieve clogged, irritated pores, reduce the 
tendency to oiliness and pimples, and give the skin that 
healthy glow which goes with a clear eye and a clear brain. 


Resinol Soap is not the “‘Fountain of Youth’’ but its 
regular use will greatly help to preserve the delicate tex- 
ture and coloring of a woman’s complexion far beyond 
the time when most women lose them. 





Those who have once formed the habit of being beau- 
tiful will rarely consent to be without Resinol Soap for 
their toilet. It helps to build good complexions without 
making extra demands on your already over-crowded day, 
and as for expense it doubtless costs no more — perhaps 
even /ss—than the soap which you are at present using. 

The same extreme purity and soothing Resinol medi- 
cation which make Resinol Soap so good for the com- 
plexion also make it most beneficial for the hair and for 
a baby’s tender skin. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
goods. For a guestroom-size trial cake free, write to 


Dept. 2-F, Resinol Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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THE LAsT Four Paces: EpItep By THE OFFICE Doe 





How I GET OuT OF A STRAIT-JACKET 


REVEALED For THE First Time In “Close Up” Pictures AND EXPLAINED 


A WORD OF EXPLANATION 


AL of Mr. Houdini’s “ escapes,” as they are called in the 
language of magic, are made in a closed cabinet in which, 
tied and shackled, he is placed by assistants. For The Ladies’ 
Home Journal he made this “escape” before a camera and the 
eyes of one of the editors of this magazine. Obviously not every 
move made by him could be photographed, but the pictures 
shown here, together with the details given in his article, form a 
disclosure of his "yee of “escaping” out of a strait-jacket—the 
first “exposure” that Mr. Houdini, the greatest living American 
magician, has ever made in his quarter century of “escapes,” and 


even now only with the permission of the American Society of 


Magicians. —THE EDITORS. 





Europe, many years ago, I was shown an unfor- 

tunate patient who had been condemned to the 
strait-jacket for his own safety. I was witnessing his efforts 
to free himself, when I saw at once how he might accom- 
plish this were he able to perform a simple feat of con- 
tortion that I had always been able to do. I thereupon 
persuaded the head physician of the institution to sell 
me a strait-jacket, and when I got home I endeavored 
to “escape” from it and succeeded. Since then I have 
repeated the performance all over the world. 


\ N YHILE visiting a famous asylum for the insane in 


I generally have myself suspended by the ankles, in a 


strait-jacket, from some high building or lofty height, and 
then extricate myself in mid-air, so to speak. All my 
public escapes from a strait-jacket have been made by me 
high in the air for two reasons: first, 
the sensationalism of the feat, to be 
sure; but, secondly and more impor- 
tant, for the reason that, being so far 
up, with the crowd below me rather 
than on a level with me, as was the 
case of the camera in the present pic- 
ture, it is impossible for the people to 
follow the movements employed by 
me to effect the “escape.” I might 
just as well get out of the jacket in a 
cabinet. 


By Harry HoupDInI 
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I Have Dropped My 
Shoulders and De- 
flated My Chest; 
Note the Changed 
Relation of the Arms 


This is the First Position. Ob- 
serve the Placement of the Arms 
in Relation to Each Other Here 


L 
Note My Square Shoulders and 
Expanded Chest as the Soldiers Pull 
Tight the Straps of the Jacket at 
the Back 


5 
It’s Easy Enough 
Now to Reach Up 
and Unfasten the 
Buckles at the 
Back of the Jacket 


4 
I Have Put My Head 
Through My Arms and 


They are Free 












A strait-jacket is made of canvas to which heavy smooth 
leather is riveted at such points as the wearer would 
naturally strive to employ his teeth upon in order to tear 
the fabric. The jacket fits closely from the neck to the 
lower hips. ‘The sleeves are longer than coat sleeves by 
several inches and are closed, the ends continuing on the 
one with a heavy strap, and on the other with a strap that 
finishes with a buckle. 

The jacket buckles all the way down the back and 
another strap from the hem in front passes between the 
legs and is caught in a buckle in the hem of the garment 
at the back. When worn the armsare placed in a “folded”’ 
position and the straps extending from the closed sleeves 
are drawn tight and buckled at the back. 


N PICTURE No. 1 the soldier is pulling the strap at the 

back tight, andin thisinstance he certainly pulled it tight! 
In Picture No. 2 please note the positions of my folded 
arms in relation to each other. When the jacket was put 
on meand strapped I squared my shoulders and distended 
my chest and stomach. When I am “hanged” to a der- 
rick at some great height I flex my shoulders, contract 
my chest and stomach, anda certain looseness of the straps 
results. At this point I employ a “talent” which from 
boyhood I have been able to do at will and at ease: I 
dislocate both shoulders! Without the leverage afforded 
me by clinging with my hands I do precisely what the small 
boy does when he ‘‘skins the cat’ on the trapeze in the 
back yard. : 

If you will compare the position of my arms in Picture 
No. 2 with their position in Picture No. 3, you may be 
able to trace the first movement. The last movement I 
do very quickly with a jerk of head, neck and dislocated 
shoulders. The result is a freedom of my arms, as in Pic- 
ture No. 4. Then I reach up my back and, though my 
hands are still inclosed in the sleeves of the jacket, I fumble 
the back buckles loose, asin Picture No. 5. This done, I 
am entirely free, as in Picture No. 6. [Allowing for the 
time required for the photographs, it took Mr. Houdini 
just forty-seven seconds to escape from the strait- 
jacket.—Tue Ep1tTor.] 





NOTE —In the next issue of THz Home JournaL Mr. Houdini will ex- 
plain how he “escapes”’ from his rope ties in less than a minute. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
WHITE STUDIO 


6 
And So, in Less Than a Min- 
ute I Am Free. Simple, Isn’t 
It?—When You Know How 
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COPYRIGHT BY HARTSOOK 
I Want Every Girl to Know That I’m Really a Working Girl, Too, Even if I Do Ride 
to My Job in a Limousine 


I Think About the Hap- 
piest Moment of My Life 
Was When, With Major 
General Strong, I Re- 
viewed the Parade of “My 
Regiment,” the 143d 
Field Artillery, and Gave 
Every Man in it a “ Smile- 
age Book” 


‘THE Most PoPpuLAR 


THe LETTERS THAT SHE RECEIVES 


I Believe I’ve Ridden on Everything in 
the World That is Ridable, From a 
Hawaiian Surf Board to an Aéroplane, 
But in This Picture I’m on My Way to 
a “Location” in a Street Car 


After the Review, “My. Regiment” 
Played Football With the 144th,and— 
I Hate to Tell it, But My Side Lost. 
This Picture Was Taken at the Start 
of the Game; That’s Why We’re So 
Cheerful 


I’m Going to Tell You the One Great 
Desire of My Life—to Have a House 
Big Enough and Food Enough in the 
Pantry to Hold and to Regale All 
the Friends I’ve Made Through the 
Films 


THat SHE LIKES 


REMEMBER, as a very little girl in Toronto, hanging 

over the fence of our front yard, waiting for the post- 

man and hoping against hope that he would bring mea 
letter. Oh, the joy that would be mine if only one day he 
would stop at our gate, his arms piled high with fat letters 
and fatter packages, and say “All for you, Miss!” 

Now that long-wished-for day is mine, and the joy is 
mine too. Each twenty-four hours brings me from three 
to five hundred letters from those very dear friends I have 
made through my pictures the wide world o’er. I feel the 
responsibility of the friendships the letters tell me I have 
made, and I am conscious that these friendships are to be 
safeguarded to the end of my public life, for the letters 
are so intimate, so frank and so very personal that some- 
times I am almost persuaded that I am almost a member 
of thousands and thousands of families—and one should 
always cherish the love of one’s family! Come letters to 




















COPYRIGHT BY HARTSOOK 





























Girt IN THE WoRLD_ 


AND HER Own PRIVATE PICTURES 


Best OF ALL 


me from the trenches in France, as they came to me from 
Mesopotamia, and all those letters that come from the 
boys “over there” I rejoice to answer, as I do those some- 
times so feebly written from the great war hospitals. 
From Singapore the letters come, and from Darjeeling, 
from Tangiers and Tokio, from Bombay and Jamaica and 
Manila, and almost as many from Australia as from 
England. From the Y. M. C. A. huts behind our own line 
in France I have scores of letters, and I cannot express the 
exaltation that is mine when I realize that one girl here 
has been able, through the medium of a new art, to carry 
to those boys a smile of cheer, almost the handclasp of 
sisterhood. Indeed, if justification of moving pictures be 
necessary, it would 


seem to me that it 
has been established ‘ref 
by this great war. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY STAGG 


Here I am, Up on Mount Love, 
Where We Filmed “M’liss,” and I 
May Say I’ve Never Liked a Part 
Better Than That of Bret Harte’s 
Heroine. Fact is, I Guess I’ve a Good 
Deal of M’liss’ Temperament 


Here We All are: 
Mother, Sister Lottie— 
She’s Mrs. Rupp — 
and My Namesake 
and Niece, the Dearest 
of All, Mary Pickford 
Rupp. Never Im- 
agined Me “Aunt 
Mary,” Did You ? 


COPYRIGHT BY HARTSOOK 


I Oughtn’t to be Sitting Here, Just 
Looking at You; I Ought to be 
Answering This One Day’s Mail 
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COPYRIGHT BY HARTSOOK 


I Suppose You Think I’m Setting the Clock Ahead Here to Save Daylight. 
I’m Not; it’s Bedtime, So Good-By! 
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There are No Frills at All 
Here, You See 





The Most Mystic Word Known is supposed to 
be “‘Abracadabra.”’ It is an old cabalistic word 
used in incantations, and was for years—is now, 
as a matter of fact, by some—believed to have 
magic powers of healing, especially when written 
in this form: 

ABRACADABRA 
BRA ADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACAD A 
ABRACGCAD 
ABRACA 
BRA 
ABRA 


ABR 
AB 
A 


This was written and then folded so as to con- 
ceal the writing, stitched with white thread and 
worn around the neck. It was a sovereign rem- 
edy for fever and ague. The virtue was supposed 
to lie in the syllables Abra, which are twice 
repeated, and which are composed of the first 
letters of the words which are said to signify 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit—Ab, Ben, Rauch 
Acadosh. xxx 


A Cigar Was Once aTobacco. Yousmokeda 
“tobacco,” not a “cigar.” Then the word was 
given to the plant. But to the original South 
Americans you still smoke a “‘ tobacco,” and the 
plant, the leaves of which make the cigar, has 
an entirely different name. 


xxx 


Columbus Discovered the Hammock as well as 
America. In San Salvador he found the natives 
sleeping in what they called “hamacs,” and 
Columbus bought several and so introduced the 
hammock. xxX 


The First Objects That Women Wore for 
personal adornment, it is now definitely be- 
lieved, were perforated shells and brilliant seeds 
strung together as a neckpiece. 


x xX 


Willie Collier, the Actor, was standing on the 
steps of the Lambs’ Club when a man ap- 
proached and asked: “Will you kindly tell me 
if a gentleman belongs to your club with one 
leg named Walker?” 

“T don’t know,” said Collier, “but I’ll find 
out. What’s the name of his other leg?” 


x XX 


Uncle Sam Tried SixTimes to convey his exact 
meaning in a few words on the postal card that 
we use telling folks just how to use it. Here 
were the six attempts: 


Nothing but the address can be placed on this 
side. 

Nothing but the address to be on this side. 

Write only the address on this side. 

Write the address only on this side, the message 
on the other. 

Write the address on this side, the message on the 
other. 

This side for address only. 


x xX 


Advertisements are Funny Thingssometimes, 
as, for example, these, which were all actually 
printed: 

“‘ A respectable young woman wants washing.” 

“T will make coats, caps and boas for ladies 
out of their own skins.” 

“T want an overseer who can take care of 
5000 sheep who can speak French fluently.” 

“Wanted: A girl who can cook; one that 
will make a good stew.” 

“‘T want a husband with a strong Roman nose 
with strong religious tendencies.” 

“*T will sell a fiddle of old wood that I made 
out of my own head and have wood left enough 
for another.” 

“For sale: A small stock of the same whisky 
drunk by His Majesty on his recent visit to 
Dublin.” 

“$100 reward for the recovery of the body of 
Hale Short, drowned in the river on the night 
of the 17th. The body can be recognized by 
the fact that Short had an impediment in his 
speech.” xx xX 


Those Folks Whose Name is Baker will be 
interested to know that for years it was consid- 
ered the most difficult word in the English lan- 
guage. This arose from the fact that in the old 
spelling books it was the first two-syllable word 
that a child, accustomed to one-syllable words, 
met. Spelling “‘baker” was a Waterloo to thou- 
sands of children. x xX 


The First Baseball Club in America to play 
under an established code of rules was the 
Knickerbocker Club, of New York, which played 
regularly at the Elysian Fields in 1845. The 
first baseball match was played at Hoboken, 
New Jersey, on June 19, 1846, between the 
Knickerbockers and the New Yorks. Curve 
pitching was introduced into the game in 1869 
by Arthur Cummings, of the Star Club. 


x xX 


To Find Buckwheat Cakes in Paris was a sur- 
prise to our boys last winter. It would be to 
most of us, who believe that the buckwheat cake 
is of American origin, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, it is of French origin. For years it was a 
regular and popular diet in all villages west of 
the Seine in Normandy. 
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THE OFFICE Doc 


Scraps THat He Picks Up Here, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 





some of my scraps. 





THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


[F MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 
has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out ”—just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the“ dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t © 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
times when even a “dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 








The Word ‘‘Bock”’ in Bock Beer doesn’t mean 
what we think it does: a goat, because “ bock”’ 
means “goat.” It is a corruption of Evin- 
becker beer, named for the town of Evinbecker, 
in Hanover, where it was originally made. 
Someone corrupted it to “‘Evinbocker” beer. 
Then the “Evin” became “ein,” the “er” 
was dropped and it became “ein bock.” And 
so finally only the last word remained. 


xxXX 


The First Great Battle of the World was fought 
nearly four thousand years ago, in 1913 B. c., 
between Abram and the kings of Canaan. It 
was a battle of democracy against autocracy. 
Abram won. xx Xx 


Walter Damrosch Came Home One Evening 
and said to the new Irish maid who opened the 
door for him: 

“Mrs. Damrosch home?” 

“No, sir,’ answered the maid. 

“Can you tell me of my wife’s whereabouts?” 
asked the conductor. 

“I’m not shure, sir,’’ was the answer, ‘‘but I 
think you'll find them in the laundry.” 


x XX 


The Newspaper is Italian in Origin, they say. 
They called their papers ‘“‘ Gazzettas,” either 
from the word “‘ gazzetta,”’ a farthing coin which 
was the price of their newspapers, or from the 
word ‘“‘gazza,’”’ which meant a chatterer or 
magpie. xxx 


One is Never Too Old to Learn. Socrates 
started to learn to play music at 60; Cato, at 
80, began to learn Greek; and Plutarch, at the 
same age, started on Latin. Chaucer began his 
“Canterbury Tales” at 54, and Doctor John- 
son began to study Dutch at 60. 


x XX 


Bibles Have Been Suppressed in more cases 
than the average person knows of. In 1631 a 
Bible was suppressed, after many copies were 
circulated, because it was found that by a 
printer’s mistake the negative was left out of 
the seventh commandment. An Oxford edition 
of the Bible was once suppressed because ‘‘ The 
Parable of the Vineyard” had been printed 
“The Parable of the Vinegar.” The omission 
of one letter once caused an entire edition to 
be recalled. It made Matthew xiii, 43 read: 
“Who hath ears to ear, let him hear.” The 
same year another edition was suppressed be- 
cause Luke xiv, 26 was made to read: “If 
anymancometome,andhatenothisfather . . . 
yea, and his own wife also,” etc. Thousands 
of copies of this edition were distributed before 
the mistake was discovered, and it became 
known as “‘The Wife-Hater Bible.” 


x XX 


The First Man to Organize an Army is said to 
have been the Greek general, Palamedes. He 
formed an army in regular line of battle, placed 
sentinels around a camp and excited their vigi- 
lance by giving them a watchword. He did this 
in 1193 B. c., little thinking that his inventive- 
ness would keep his name alive until to-day— 
over three thousand years later! 


<a ae 


It is Said the Only ‘‘Bull’’ in the Bible is that 
in Isaiah xxxvii, 36: ‘‘Then the angel of the 
Lord went forth, and smote in the camp of the 
Assyrians a hundred and fourscore and five 
thousand: and when they arose early in the 
morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.”’ 
This ‘‘bull’’ occurs also in 2 Kings xix, 35. 


x XX 


A Senator Said in the Senate, not long ago: 
“There is not a member here over the age of 50 
who has not heard this tremendous need thun- 
dering through the world for centuries.” 


x XX 


Jack Barrymore, the Actor, was in a group 
who were cracking conundrums, when he asked: 
““Now you fellows seem very clever at such 
things. So tell me what is the difference be- 
tween a mosquito and an elephant?” 

“The difference?” asked one. 

“Yes,” answered Barrymore. 

They all gave up, when the actor walking 
away said: J 

Their shape. XXX 

The Earliest Flag in the World was borne by 
the Jewish tribes some 3400 years ago, about 
1491 B.c., according to the records. 


The Bagpipes are Not as Scottish, in their 
origin, as we think. When the instrument is 
mentioned we think of a Highlander in kilts. 
But there is in Rome an ancient Greek statue 
showing a bagpiper dressed like a modern High- 
lander. And not only did the Roman emperor 
Nero play on the bagpipes in the year 51, but 
Chaucer tells about a miller playing on them, 
and Shakspere speaks of “the drone of a Lincoln- 
shire bagpipe.”’ So neither instrument nor cos- 
tume is after all peculiar to Scotland. 


xxx 


The First Ambulance for Wounded Soldierswas 
introduced on the battlefield by Larret, a French 
surgeon, in 1792. The British Army did not use 
them until 1857, after the Crimean War, and 
Congress did not establish a uniform system of 
ambulance in the United States until March 11, 
1864, when the Civil War was nearly three- 
quarters over. 


XXX 


The Most Intelligent Creature, next to man, is 
not the elephant or the horse or the dog, as most 
of us suppose, but the ant. Naturalists who 
have studied ants give us amazing proofs of 
theirintelligent industry and use of their strength 
and of the associated effort in their communi- 
ties—proofs which are facts and yet read like 
fairy tales. xxx 


Backgammon Has Been Played for more than 
three thousand years. It was invented by a 
Greek named Palamedes about 1224 B. c. 


x xXx 


The Figures We Use in Calculating —1, 2, 3, 
and so on—are known as Arabic figures or nu- 
merals, yet they were introduced from India 
into Arabia in the ninth century after they had 
been used in India for three hundred years. 
Eighty years later, in 980, the Arabs introduced 
them into Spain, but they were not known in 
England until the fourteenth century. 


See’, Se, 


The Word ‘Boycott’? Was Born in this 
way. It was a proper name: that of Captain 
Boycott, the agent of an Irish landowner. He 
treated the tenants with such severity that they 
petitioned his employer for his removal. The 
petition was unheeded, and the tenants refused 
to work for Boycott, and persuaded others to 
do likewise. From this the word passed into 
popular use. x xXx 


Walking in a Thunder Storm under an um- 
brella with the modern metal rod is now said to 
be about the most dangerous of practices, since 
the metal is an almost certain conductor of 
electricity. xxx 


These Two Advertisements Tell a Story: 


BOOKKEEPER, experienced, accurate; salary 
$12. Apply, with reference, & CO 
Street. 

BOY, $11 A WEEK, to help at soda foun- 
tain. 22 Street. 











When will some firms learn that bookkeepers 
are entitled to more than boys’ wages? 


xxx 


The Smallest Bible in the World is declared 
to be the one known as the ‘“‘ Thumb Bible,” 
which was published at Aberdeen, Scotland, in 
1670. It was one inch square and half an inch 
thick. xxx 


When General Leonard Wood was a boy he 
was called up and asked in the grammar class: 

“Leonard, give me a sentence and we'll see 
if we can change it to the imperative mood.” 

“The horse draws the cart,” said Leonard. 

“Very good. Now change the sentence to 
an imperative.” 

And young Leonard answered “Get up!” 


xxx 


A Woman With:a Real Beard is not such a 
circus side-show curiosity as many believe. The 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian I of Ger- 
many, Margaret of Savoy, governess of the 
Netherlands from 1507 to 1530, had a long, stiff 
beard. In 1709 a bearded woman was captured 
by the Russians at the battle of Pultowa and 
presented as a curiosity to the Czar, Peter the 
Great; her beard was one yard and a half long. 
A Genevan girl, Mademoiselle Bois de Chéne, 
it is recorded, had a strong, black beard and 
large whiskers when she was eighteen years of 
age in 1852. 








Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 





Niagara Falls Once Ran Dry. “It was early 
on the morning of March 31, 1848, the Falls 
suddenly ran dry and continued in that state 
until early the next morning. People in the 
neighborhood were waked up by the stillness, 
and all day sightseers wandered dryshod out in 
the bed of the river and along the edges of the 
bare precipices of rock over which only small 
streams were trickling. The previous winter 
had been very severe, causing ice of unusual 
thickness to form on Lake Erie, and when the 
spring break-up came a great gale first piled the 
ice floes on top of one another into huge walls 
and then drove them into the Niagara River 
with such force that they formed a mighty dam, 
which stopped the flow of water into the river 
until the enormous pressure from the lake broke 
it down. xxx 


The Typewriter is 200 Years O0ld—that is, the 
idea of it. A man named Henry Milltook out a 
British patent in 1714 for ‘‘a machine for im- 
pressing letters on paper so that they could not 
be distinguished from print.” Then came a 
“‘typographer” machine in America, in 1829. 
It was not until 1875 that what was destined 
to be the modern typewriter came into being, 
patented in America. This machine was made 
by the Remington gun company. But no one 
really knows who actually invented the idea of 
the typewriter. xxx 


Military Balloons are Not So New as we think. 
The first one was used in 1794 by Guyton de 
Morveau, who twice ascended at the Battle of 
Fleurus and obtained military information of 
importance. x xX 


An Arithmetic Book as a Best Seller sounds 
fantastic, doesn’t it? Yet ‘Mental Arithme- 
tic,” by J. B. Thompson, passed through 125 
editions in twelve years. 


xxx 


Will This War Revive the Beard ? What has 
war to do with beards, you ask? I don’t know. 
But the fact is that before the Civil War Amer- 
ica was as cleanly shaved as she is now. Then 
with the war beards began to be grown and con- 
tinued for some time, and it was not until the 
early ’70s that the present swing toward smooth 
faces set in. xxx 


Where Do Girls Excel Over Boys? Some tests 
of hundreds of boys and girls between the ages 
of 11 and 14 recently disclosed these interesting 
results: 

The memories of the boys up to 10 years of 
age were infinitely better than those of the 
girls; after 10 the girls leaped ahead. Then at 
14 the boys excelled the girls again. 

The girls were found by a large majority to 
have a truer idea of colors than the boys. 

Inaccuracies were, by a large majority, more 
prevalent among the girls than the boys. The 
moment that an occurrence touched a girl’s 
personal interests, she at once began to exag- 
gerate; a boy immediately became silent or 


‘noncommittal. 


xx xX 


A Minister Needed Funds for his church and 
took up several collections which proved pathet- 
ically small. Then one Sunday he announced: 
“Well, friends, the church is still urgently in 
need of funds and must have means to go on. 
We have tried to get the money honestly but 
failed. I would now suggest that we hold a 
bazaar or a fair.” xx X 


A Boston Firm Offered a Prize for the best 
original motto for a pen. A reader promptly 
sent them ‘‘The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” with a request that they would forward 
the prize by mail. The head of the house wrote 
a humorous reply, asking the claimant if he 
could prove himself the author of the saying. 
The man, evidently an honest soul, at once 
responded: ‘‘I can’t say for certain whether I 
read it or just thoughtit. I’ve read McGuffey’s 
Readers and Kidd’s Elocution and the Proverbs 
in the Bible. If it isn’t in those books it is 
original, and you will please send me the 
money.” xxx 


There are More Than Two Sides to a story, 
my father used to say. There are three sides— 
the right side, the wrong side and the inside. 


A FEW MONTHS AGO I asked in this little 
space: “ Think I am getting away with these four 
pages?” 








“Sure you are,” replied Harry Prescott, and he 
sent me this picture to show that I was. Clever, 
isn’t it? Only the dog in the picture doesn’t look 
quite like 
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Far less expensive than linen, Indian Head has the beauty 
of linen, yet stays fresh much longer. 

Indian Head is ideal for sport clothes, nurses’ uniforms, 
children’s little suits and rompers. ‘ 

It gives you real pleasure to embroider or hemstitch 
doilies, dresser scarfs and table runners of Indian Head. 
The even weave and handsome finish combined with 

your handiwork give a lasting satisfaction. 
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You can buy Indian Head in 4 widths (27, 33, 36 and 
44 inches) in the Domestic or White Goods Depart- 
ment of all leading dry goods stores. Always look for 
the name “Indian Head” on the selvage. 
Many smart shops. show the Indian Head. label in 
their ready-to-wear white frocks. 
Send for free booklet “The Wash Fabric For Your Whole Family.” 


Amory, Browye & Ca Dept. 46, 48 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“The NAT ION’ 


Milk isNatures most nourishing and wholesome food, 
‘From babyhood to old age jee is no element in the 
human diet so important as pure milk. To keep milk 
pure—to distribute it in pure and wholesome form 
ere—to provide the nation with am uncontami- 
nated supply of its most necessary food-this is and has 
been for sixty years the aim of the} Borden Institution. 
BORDEN’'S IS THE NATIONS MILK 
Borden’ Bordens — 
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Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Evaporated Milk” Malted Milk 


i | _ Be sure its Borden's 
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